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PREFACE 

#; ' ' 

The first and’ the last of these Studies relate to 
persons whose fame has gone out into a|l lands, and 
about whom so much remains to be said that one 
who has reflected on their careers need not offer 
an apology for saying something. Of the other 
eighteen sketchCvS, some deal with eminent men 
whose names are still familiar, but whose person- 
alities have begun to fade from the minds of the 
present generation. The rest treat of persons 
who came less before the public, but whose 
brilliant gifts and gplid services to the world 
make them equally deserve to be remembered 
with honour. ^ Having been privileged to enjoy 
their friendship, I have felt it a duty to do what 
a feicnd can to present a faithful record of their 
excellence which may help to keep their memory 
fresh and green. ‘ . 

These Studies are, however, |iot tp be regarded 
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■■ii■^fe%^a|)il^es, even; in "«i|lj^^i^ v) 

. ibsaid' ben^n, to atnal^rle 4^ 

of ostch of tho pefsoiiL& ^d^swiibwjti iSd|ii4f 
^l^ Sxkital possible, ‘to convey the, «?9|*ie5|sidtt’ 
which each made in the daitetoonveiiji.t^ ii% 
All of them, except Lord 'SlaconslIiBld, tirere 
personally, and most of them intimately, knoVrn 
€0 me. 


In the six Studies which treat of politicians 
1 have sought to set aside political predilections, 
and have refrained from expressing political 
opinions, though it has now and then bedn 
necessary to point out itmtances in which the 
subsequent course of events has shown the 
action of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Lowe, and 
* hlr. Gladstone to have been rjght or wrong (as 
the case may be) in the action they respectively 
took. ’ 

The sketches of T* H. Grreen, E. A. Free- 


man, and J. R, Green were originally written 
for English magazines, and most of the other 
Studies have been published in the Unt|ed 
States. All of those that had already appthm^ 
in print have been enlarged and revised, name 
indeed virtually rewritten. I have to tibanlk the 
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HbENJAMIN DISRAELI; EARL dE? 
’.BEAco&rsFiELD’'^^ ; 

When Lord Beaconsfield died in i88i we' ail 
wondered what people would think of him fifty 
years thereafter. Divided as our own judgments 
were, we asked whether he would still seeifl^i’ 
problem. Would opposite views regarding his 
aims, his Ideas, the sources of his power, still 
divide the learned, and perplex the ordinary 
reader ? Would men complain that history can- 
not be good for much when, with the i^undant 
materials at her disposal, she had npt frarntnl a 
consistent theory of one who played so great a 
part in so ample a theatre.^ People called him 
a riddle ; and he cerfeiinly affected a sphinx-like 
attitude. Would the riddle be easier then than 
it was for us, from among whom the man had 
even now departed ? 

When he died, there were> many in England 
who revered him as a profound thinker and a 
lofty chapter, animated by sincere patriotism. 

No “ Authonsed ** life of Lord Beaconsfield, nor indeed any life cora- 
Siaiswiikte widti the part: he played in English i^olitics, has yet appeared! 

B 
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€Mcl|er^ as numerous, held him for no 

better ' than' a cynical charlatan, bent through 
life on his qwn advancement, who pefmitted no 
Sense ^of piiiblic diJity, and very little human 
' compassion, to stand in the way of his insatiate 
ambition. The rest did not know what to think. 
They felt in him die presence, of power; they 
felt also something repellent. They could not 
understand how a man who seemed hard and 
unscrupulous^, could win so much attachment and 
command so much obedience. m 

Since Disraeli departed nearly one- half of 
those fifty years has passed away. Few are 
living who can claim to have been his personal 
friends, none who were jiersonal erusmids. No 
living statesman piof esses to be hi.s f.ioliticat 
disciple. The time has come when one may dis- 
cuss his character and estimate his career wdthout 
being suspected of doing so wfith a party bia.s 
or froiu a party motive. Doubtless those wh(.' 
condemn and those wFo defend or excuse .ome 
niornci items parrs i,)f his conduct, such as, for 
- instance, his policy in the East and in Afghan- 
istan fruiTi idyo to 1879, will differ in their 
judgment of his wisdom and foresight. If this 
be a difficulty, it ds an unavoidable one, and 
may never quite disap{>ear. There were in the 
days of Augustus some w ho blamed that sagacious 
ruler for seeking to check the expansion of the 
Roniau Empire. There were In the days of King 



" ^ Beacbnsfife%;, ''■* 

Henry the iSlcdnd some who censur^ and other^l 
' who praised him for issuing tHe ^CohltitutiOns of 
Clarendon. Both questions still remain open to 
argument; and the concIiBion.-ahy one forms 
must affect in some itieasure his' judgmen| of: 
, each monarch’s statesmanship. So differences 
opinion about particular parts of Disraeli’s Idngj 
i^eer need not prevent us from dispassionately 
inquiring what were the causes that enabled hint’ 
to attain so striking a success, ah'!i|. what is the 
'^lace which posterity is likely to as^gn to him 
among the rulers of England. , . . . 

First, a few w'ords about the salient events of < 
his life, not by way. of writing a biography, but ■ 
to explain what follows. 

He was born- in London, in His father, 

Isaac Disraeli, was a literary man of cultivated*- 
taste and independent means, who wrote a good._ 
many books, the bes|»’knowp' Qf.,whieh is his 
Curiosities :of JLitcraiure, a rambling work, full 
of entertaining matter. ^ He’ Wonged'lo that, 
division of the J'cwish race -whiph'vis called 
the Sephardim,, and traces itself |to Spa^ and 
(Portugal ; ^ biit he had ceased e<|^weht the 
synagogue — had,* in fact, 'brokbu ’ Iris co- 

religionists. Isaac had access to good society, so 

xthat the boy saw,eminent and polished men*.' from 
• ‘ # '' ' 
his early years, and, before he had reache® man- 

- ■ . ■ , ta!» ■ , • ' V 

1 Disraeli’s family claini<xl to be of Sp 9 ni|b|iri|iin^ Wt |ii»d pome Worn 
Italy to England shortly before *748, s * ' ^ 
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began* to make, his way in draWing-roortls 
where b 4 met the wittiest and ^est-known peojple 
of the d$yr He was articled ti) a firm of attor- 
ineys in Lonc^n in rSai, but after two or three 
' years quitted a sphere for which his peculiar gifts 
|ter^ ill suited.^ Samuel Rogers, the poet, took 
a fancyito him, and had him baptized at the age 
of thirteen. As he grew up, he was often to be 
seen with Count d’Orsay and Lady Blessirigtbn, 
well-known figures who fluttered on the confines 
of fashion and Bohemia. It is worth remarking 
that he never went either to a pviblic school or to 
a uitiversity. In England it has become the 
fashion to assume that nearly all the persons who 
have shone in public life have been educated in one 
of the great public schools, and that they owe to 
its training their power of dealing with men and 
assemblies. Such a superstition is sufficienlJy 
refuted by * the examples of men like I%t, 
Macmilay, Bishop Wilberfetfee. Disraeli, Cobden, 
Bright, and Cecil Rhodes, not to add instances 
drawn from Ireiarfdiand Scotland, where till very 
recently there hawb befen no public schools in the 
<ibrrei!t En^||h::sfese. ■ ... 

Disraeli iilfet appeared before the public in 
1826, whe^he published Vivian Grey., an amazjpg 

^ ai'e Jfew kgal allusions in liis novels^ ffjwcr in proportion than 

in an ingenious travesty of the English use of 

'4egai' in the of Caftain PopaniUa^ a satire 

on the and ’ government. PopaniUa, who is to be 

tried for ttcaaoiSTj,;®, to iiid wtoni-shh^ent, indicted for killing a camelopard. 

>*‘ 1 ' 
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book to, be the production of a yo^lb of t^yenty- , 
twp. Other novels — The Youn^ Venetia,* 

Cofttafint FUmmg^ Henrietta Tiin^ie — main- 
taiiaed without greatly ingreasinjpf his reputa- 
tion between 1831 and 1837. Then came tw(l‘ 
political stories, Coningsby aind Sybi^. in 1844 
and 1845, followed by Tancred in 1847, and the 
iJ^e of Lord George Bentinck ih 1852 ; with a 
lo)|g interval of silence, till, in 1870, he produced 
Ldihair, in 1880 Endymiott. Besides these he 
published in 1839 the tragedy oi A largos, and in 
1835 the more ambitious Revolutionary Epick, 
neither of which had much success. In 1828-31 
he took a journey through the East, visiting 
Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt, and, it was 
then, no doubt, in lands peculiarly interesting .to 
a man of his race, that he conceived those ideas 
about the East and its mysterious inlluences 
wlach figure largely m somO of his stories, 
notably in Tancred, and which in 1878 had no 
small share in shaping his policy and that of 
England. Meanwhile, he had not forgotten the 
political aspirations which we see in Vivian Grey, 
In 1832, just before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, he appearfd as candidate for the petty 
borough of High' Wycombe m Buckinghamshire, 
and was defeated by a majority of twenty-three 
to twelve, so few were the voters in many 
boroughs pf those* days. After the Bill had 
enlarged the constituency, he tried his luck twice 
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i|n, in 1835 i^35> both times unsuccess* 

;^lly, and caihe before two other boroughs also, 
i, though in the latter 

iSaiSe no* contest tools place. Such activity in a 
'"youth with little backing from friends and com- 
paratively slender means marked him already as 
a man of spirit and ambition. His next attempt 
yras more lucky. At the general election of 1837 
he was returned for Maidstone. 

* His political professions during this period 
have been keenly canvassed ; nor is it easy to 
form a fair judgment on them. In 1832 he 
had sought and obtained recommendations from 
Joseph Hume and Daniel O’Connell, and people 
had therefore set Hlrh down as a Radical. Al- 


though, however, his professions of political 
faith included dogmas which, like triennial parlia- 
ments, » the ballot, and the imposition of a new 
land-tax, were part of the so-called “ Radical ” 
platform, still there was a vague ^nd fanciful 
note in his utterances, and an aversion to the 
conventional Whig way of putting thiiigs, T^hich 
showed that he was not a thorough -going 
adherent of any of the t;hen existing political 
parties, but waS 'trying to strik^ out a new line' 
and attract men by the promise of something 
fresher' and bolder than the recognised schools 
offered. In 1834 his hostilily to Whiggism 
was becoming more pronounced, and a tender-' 
ness for some Tory doctrines more discernible. 



FlihB%^ in i835,’%e nf^eitobd avow^ ^ 

Tdry , accepting the r^piilar icri|sd of the party, 
aciifl declaring himself a follower of Sir I^obert 
but still putting foi:;j»rard a number o^ 
vii^wrs peculiar to himsejf, wliSch he thereafter 
developed not only in his speeches but in his ' 
novels, ^'mif^sdy and Sydt/ were meant to be 
a kind of manifesto of the “ Youhg England ” 
party*^a party which can hardly be said to have 
existed outside his own mind, though a small knot 
of aristocratic youths who caught up and repeated 
his phrases seemed to form a nucjisus for it. 

The j^r. conclusion from his deliverances 
during these early years is that he was at first 
much, more of a Liberal than a Tory, yet with 
Meas distinctively his own which made him appear 
in a manner independent' of both parties. The 
old partyiines might seem to have been almost 
effaced by the struggle over the Reform Bill; 
and it was gatural for a bold aj^d inventive mind 
to imagine a new departure, and put forward a 
prc^ramme in whifh ^ sort of Radicalism was 
mingled with doctrines of a different type. Blit . 
when it became clear after a time that the old 
political divisions still subsisted, and that such a 
distinctive position as he hadconceived could not 
be maintained, he then, having to choose between 
one or other of the two recognised parties, chose 
the Tories, dropping some tenete he had previ- 
ppjsly advocated Virhich were inconsistent with th^r 
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, «re^i but retainingf itjiuch of his peculiar Vray 
o/ lo^ian^ at political questions. How far the 
change Which passed over him was a natur4 
deyelopinent, how far dui to mere calculations of 
interest, there is little use discussing : perhaps he 
did not quite know himself. Looking back, we 
of to-day might be inclined to think that he re- 
ceived more blame for it than he deserved, but 
contemporary observers generally set it down to a 
want of principle. ^ In one thing, hoWever, he was 
consistent then, and remained consistent ever after 
— his hearty hatred of the Whigs. There was 
something in the dryness and coldness of the great 
Whig families, their stiff constitutionalism, their 
belief in political economy, perhaps also their 
occasional toyings with the Npnconformistfs 
(always an object of dislike to Disraeli), which 
roused all the antagonisms of his nature, personal 
and Oriental.^ 

When he enifered the House of Qommons he 
was already well known to fashionable London, 
partly by his striking face and, his powers of con- 
versation, partly by the eccentricities of his dress 
— he loved bright-coloured waistcoats, and decked 
himself with rings,— -partly by his novels, who^ 
satirical pungency had niade a noise in society. 
He had also become, owing to his apparent change 
of front, the object of angry criticism. A quarrel 
with Daniel O’Gonnell, in the course of which fae 
challenged the great Irishman to fight a d§4^^4i 




pE^y having A^escribed the bt^er with a freedom 
of language bordering on scurril ity, nlhde him, for 
a' time, the talk of the political world. ,,^hus 
there was more curibfty evoked by his first 
speech than usually 'awaits a new member. It 
was unsuccessful, not from want of ability, but 
because its |pne did not suit the tempei^ of 
the House of Commons, and h^use a hostile 
section of the’ audience sought to disconcert him 
by th)^,;| laughter. Undeterred by this ridi^ 
cule, ft# continued to speak, thpugh dn a le.ss 
ambitious and less artificial veih, till after 
years he had become one of the^^ost conspicuous 
unofficial members. 'At first no bne bad eulo- 
gised P|pl more warmly, but after a time he 
edged away from the minister, whether repelled 
by his coldness, which showed that in that 


quarter no promotion was to be expected, or 
shrewdly perceiving that Peel was taking a line 
which would ultimately separate him from the 
bulk of the Conservative party. This happened 
in 1846, when Peed, Convinced that the import 
duties on corn were economically unsound, pro- 
posed their abolition. Disraeli, who, since 1843, 
’had taken repeated opportunities of firing stray 
shots at the powerful P^ime Minister, now bore a 
foremost part not only in attacking him, but in 


organising the ?^tectipnist party, and prompting 
its leader, Lord Seorge Bentinck; In embracing 
freetrad^ carried with him his own personal 






friends and disc^pldii; men like Gladstone, Sidney 
Herl^rt, Lord Liricolri, Sir Jathes Graham, Card- 
well|^^ a good many others, the intellectual Hite 
of the<^or)' party. The more numerous section 
who to Prbtection had numbers, wealth, 

respectability, cohesion, but brains and tongues 
wtSle scarce. An adroit tactician and incisive 


^.speaker was of priceless value to them. Such 
^ a man they found in Disraeli, while he gained, 
sooner than he had expected, an opportunity of 
playingla leading part in the eyes of Parbament 
a«d*-^e country. In the end of 1848, Lord 
Gfcdige Bentinck, who, though a man of natural 
force apd capable of industry when he plea'fel, 
had been to some extent Disraeli's mouthpiece, 
died, leaving his prompter indisputabiy the keenest 
, intellect in the Tory-Proiectionist j); rty. In 1850, 
^ Peel, who might possibly have ifi time brought 
’ |,he blilkft of that party back to its allegiance 
,to him, Was killed'^ by a fall from his horse. 
The Peelites drifted more and more towards 


Idlieralism. so- that when Lord Derby, who, in 
■ 1851, had been commissioned as head of the 
Tor^^ party to form a mfhistry, invited them to 
join him|i they refused to do so, imagining hirh 
to be still in favour of the corn duties, and 
resenting the behaviour ol the Protectionist 
section to their own inastet’, •" Being thu% un- 
able to find one' of them to lead his followers in 


the Plouse of Commons, Lord Derby turned ih 



' ®rici Beacons£eid 

f giving him/)(nth tifiiis J^dCTship, 

thte Chah<Mor of the ‘l^xch^uer. The 

af:f>oi^tment was thought a strtoge* one, because 
Dlisraeli brought to it absolutely no knowledge 
of finance and no dfBcial exp^ience. , He had* 
never been so much as an Under -Secretary. 
The Tories themselves murmured that one whom 
th^y regarded as an adventurer should be raised., 
to so; hi^h a place. After a few months Lord 
Derby’s ministry fell, defeated on the Chancello* 
of.,,; the Exchequer’s Budget, which had been 
vhfemently attacked by Mr. Gladstone. This 
was the beginning of that protracted duel between 
him and Mr. Disraeli which lasted down till the 
end of the latter’s life. , ' v , 

■' Fqe the following fourteen ye«ms 
ooGfflpation was that of a leader of Opposificilii 
varied by pne brief interval of pifice in 1858-59. 
His party was in a permanent minprfEyrsp^fKatr 
nothing was left for its chidf but fight with 
skill, courage, and resolution a series, of losing 
battles. This he djd with admirable tenacity of 
purpose. Once or twice in every session he used 
to rally his forces for a general engagement, and 
though always defeated, he never suffered himself 
to dispirited by defeat. During the’ rest of the 
time he was keenly watchful,* exposing all the mis- 
takes^n domestic affairs of the successive Lj^iberal 
, Gpvernments, and when complieations arose in 
poUd<3, always professi|pi and generally ' 





Si 


^ Ibatnifestiiw,' <ksire|||pt to ets^rrass 


the Ex^v^1%t national int||i«s «hoai%ulfer. 

: Thrwgh all ^ese years he stfftggglB^ot 

^^only with a hostile, majority |»* but also 

•with disaffection aShong his o^x^followers. Many 
of the landed aristocracy couM not bring them- 
selves to acquiesce in the leadership of a new 
ina%^of foreign origin, whose career hid been 
erli|^, and whose ideas they found it hard to 
aslftmlate^*^ Ascribing tKeir long exclusion from 
y power to^ys presence, they more than once 
’^conspired TO dethrone him. In i86i these plots 
were thickest, ^and Disraeli was for a time left 
^most alone. But as it happened, there never 
, Qjibjin the House of Commons any one <3BJ Hie 
^^^||rv«|tive side posseting gifts of speech "and 
fflplwrategy comparable to those which inj"'him 
had been ‘matUriiH fnd^ , polished by long ex- 
perience, white he the address to 'acquire 
an ascendenfcy oVel*' the mind of Cord Derby, 
still the titular head of the party, who, being 
a man of straightforward character, high social 
position, and brilliant oratorical talent, was there* 


withal somewhat lazy and Superficial, and there- 
fore disposed to lean on his lieutenant in tl^ 
Lower House, and to borrow from him thosi 
astqte scliemes of policy which Disraeli was fertile 
in devia^g. Thus, through Lprd Derby’s support, 
and by Kisownatqperturbable confidence, he frus-^ 
trated all ^|hSfes gittts ol^the malcontent T0fi«i|i 



camt^^jup wlio l^ad eot mritnessed hi« 
^ qsud||^»dt^de», bu^kn^tl^ him ^jjj^ as the bojd 
|||fipi^||tl$t^der of theii/'pa^ty tKe House of 

" He'ftiade^^feia&lf personally agree- 
iPplll^ them, in their first 

•l^OJ^ diffiared Ijfe ido^ among ^mulatdl 
<irga^atio&. the party, and h^dpt 


^pJUjpal dlgaiiilatioc^^the party, and hpl^dpt 
things to ' done when ^lige 
p|B«iiMd w ^ast revisit the Xcfry banner. 

<i4i^hile Lord Palmerston'^liyed, these exertions 


seemed to bear little fruit, That minister had, in 
his later years, settled <^wn into a sort^of prac- 
tical Toryism, and both parties acquiesced in his 
rule. But, on his dea'th, -the scene changed. 
Lord JlUssell and Mr. Gladstone brought forward 
I^Rd^m Bill strong enough to evoke the latent 
|^|lfcservative feeling of a House of Commons 
d4iich, though showing a nominally Liberal 
majority, had been chosen under Palmerstonian 
auspidfes. The'dafeat of the Bill, due to the de- 
fection of the more timorous Whigs, was followed 
by the resignation • of Lord Russell’s Ministry. 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli came into power, 
|nd, next year, carried a Reform Bill which, as it 
'jijtras finally shaped in its passage through the House, 
toajly went further .than Lord Russell’s had done, 
enfranchising a much larger number of the working 
cliSses in borot^hs* Tp have carried this Bill 
remains the greatest of Disraeli’s® triumphs. He 
had .to push it ge^lfl^thl^ibtigh si, hostile House of 



Tapfiia 




Quit in the'1 




"^lAajority:, . aj^iajs of 

’ 'He persuade h^’oi^n 

fCO support a-me^ii^'lf^ii^'tkey h^'all 
' bciPi.condemntngr Wli||pWai 4pr iu tlnlSi^ijlpp 

'■"^ght to 'ha VO 'teei^^OWjS^ng^fS ‘td the^1^j<4' 
' stHutiQii than the one th<^il8'd the^^^-, 

ciu&t Whigs had. tlmowr out in thef RjWfc»dipg 
. yeag. He had, as he hafipily'- and auM^i^y 
expressed it, to educate his party into 
very thing which they (though certainly 
himself) had cordi^y coogistently denouhci||t’ 
The process was stSarisfely complete whejj^h^^ 
retirement of Lord Derby, whose health hflid pwen 
way, opened Disraeli’s path to the pq# ^ first 
M ittister of the Crown. H e dissoltiisA ParJiaEjli^ti; 
expecting to feceive a majority ffbill the gratfttwy^ 
of the working class whom his i%dt had admitted 
to the suffrage. To his Own surpfisor’and to the 
boundless disgust of the Tories, a Liberal House 
of Commons Jtiras again retuAd, which drove him 
and his friends once more inw th^ ^oJd shade of 


Oppo^on. He was now sikty-fouri^ears of age, 
had suffered an unex|)ected %nd mortifying dis^ 
conifiti|rd, and had no Icmger, the .gfeat hartie of 
Lord, Derby cover hiaa. . Disaffected voipes 
were again h^rd am<|pg his o^^vparty, while the 
Liberals, reinstalled m jx|.wpr*- were led by the 
:^al whose unequalled jWpidarlS(y in the country 
made him for. tbe'^’ time omnipotent Still Mr. 






. 


Lord i^acoiisi^d 

' I It ; 

not lie fought the 

F appai^ntly l|opeIess re^istaiice with hi§ 
^l^hiiess; apd tenacity, io$ihg no occasion 
th%t cot^ildamiige the measures 
^ thefi^res— which Mr. ,Gla# 

Wdghfe/orWjard. ' 

j^g< ji^jg j T-i. 


’^.resea^Sild 

,i^. 

.so fa^%r'” ‘ 

- the iirsi: 
■tnajoritf; 
..Ministerf'il 


iThe' pissenjjers 



lucation 'A reaction 

!)ohservatif|lsf|i^r in, which grew 
|8y4, the general election ga^e, for 
a decided Ccpservative 
^fairfi again Prime . 

a. Minister, no longer 


Jg i sp ffer ance ^ bu'iiy command of 

*a dominant' p4rt^,^risi«(!||pB'\^|Sitefe^^ the rest 
of the Cabinet ^bo-Yppei^Ihe jjple ai^thor of its 
policy, Ip 1 876,.;vfefl^|^^lpiiif weight of age, he 
Iransferfed tdf ||lej House of lajrds as 

Ear|^ of jBeaji^sfield. , The» policy he followed 
(from 1876 JP 1880) in ||r .Rubles !^}^h arose 


ipsufrection in 


in the TufMsh E^t 

HerzegQy'm^#[^.4b«^'n^ Bulgaria, a.s 

well as thai isub^qucntlji^’p'ursuerf^l^^ Afghanistan 
in South AfHcajpii^ik it received Ae enthusi- 
astic apprt^al of the '^l^ers, t^e stockbrokers, 
and the.,nc|^'pl^ep'.i;gnnerally,.jaised no less 
vehement o^l^p^^n in other Sections of the 
nation, and in thSose tW(i* which, when 

heartily united and excited, havifef usually been 
masters bif England — the l|i|Dtestant Noncoh- ' 
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"loprftiais and the uppfer par^f the 
An election fought with unusual heat.|plt 
so decided a minol^ty that he resign^ 

■ for, an 



1880, 

gin’ Pariiam^C^pPien 
clear he obsery^^,^" Thei^” 


"will Conve in. again, shalFni^’ A ye^r 

later he died. 


Here IS a ^woflc 


ll^reer, not 


rwondefo 


advantages^;, p^’^.weh^.diat ,, 
university, use 



for to those who liyc ih^*l:he -ihids^ , ^ '1 
politics fend sfaciety than it ^appea^Air%h^ervera 
in other ' countriejL A iliBSjJw^ith ,feiiy fi^ternal 


education at 


as ate 


with grave positive disi^Vahltages in his Jewjsh-' 
extraction'and’ -jthe.vagadda' of his first years of 
public life, presses by step, through 

slights and disappointiftents which retard but never 
dishearten^hi^ h as of right lead^hip 

of a partyr:^th<||i|ifih 0 «?ratJc party, the phtty in «Kfee 
days • peculiarly "SUspipipus of qiew tn'hn and poor 
men, — wi^ a re^vttjttidn for sa^^p^ity which makes 


his early 3^rs l^gotten, bedhn^ in old age the 
favourite of a court, the Ena^ri^ ^agreat country^ 
one of the three ■ pr ^^ur ^iifbite^ pf Europe, 
There is here fhore than b*ne problem fo solve, 
or, at least, a problem widb' inoi^ than jfoe aspect. 
Whatij;i|f^ the^rue character of th^ hi^n who had 
sustained 'suchi^ part? Did he hold any principles, 
;ibf'Washe merely fj|aying with them as counters? 



I]brd 

or arts, d® he win sual'’'4^'V!i^iBcess ? 
mtte really a mystery beneath ?lhe wizard's 
rpfeff^Vhiflh he <kHghted to Vrap iaround him? 
A^d how, beiflg?So unlike the Englishmen among 
’Whom his Ibt was cast, did he ' so fascinate and! 
rule them? 

Imj||ine !a man of strong will and brilliant 
intel|||tual powerSi belonging to an ancient and 
persecuted race, who finds himself born in a 
foreign country, amid a people for whose ideas 
and habits he has no sympathy ^d scant 
respect. Suppose' him proud,xaj^bitic)us, self- 
confident- — too ambitious to rest content in a 


, pi^y^ate station, so self-confident as to believe that 
he can win whatever he aspires to. To achieve 
success, he must , bend his pride, must use the 
Jwi^age and humour the prei^ices of those he 
deal with; while his pride avenges itself 
by'iilil^fcfcora or thinly disguised irony. Accus- 
t^ed^'lo'bbserve things from without, he discerns 
the weak points of all political parties, the holls"^ 
ness of institutions and^ watchwords, the instabili^ 
of popular, passion. If, nis imagination moirf 
susceptible than hi& emotions, his intellect more 
active than his cpn^science, the isolation in which 


he stands and they^perlor insist it affords him 
ma^ render hlih calculatpig. self-centred. 

The sentitfient oll^^rsonsl hpnrjur may 
h^tfause his pritje will su{^pie^t it ; ^nd h^wP^ 
tenaciou|5 ,nf ^e ideas which ^ has struck out, 
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'-his own.*; ''But.;for:*Qr«ilft^|, 
life' ’ ei‘'''wndufct 'he may havft; Jlpittv rcgart^-''- 
grown up undi»^« conven- 
tional Morality of' ,|^ time and nati^, but h!ii , 
; looked on it merely as a phenom%pion to be 
recognised and reckoned with, because he has 
noted how much there is ^ it of unri^|ity or 
pharisaism — rhow far it sometirnes is frorti,||!^re- 
senting or expressih^ eithervihe higher judgmisnts 
of philosophy or the higher precepts of religion* 
Realising and perhaps exaggerating the power 
of his own intelligence, he will secretly revolve 
schemes of ambition wherein genius, uncon- 
trolled by fears or by conscience, makes 
things bend to its purposes, till the scruples and 
hesitations of common humanity seem to him 
only parts of men’s cowardice or stupidity. What 
success he w’ill win when he comes to carry Out 
such schemes in practice will largely depend on 
the circumstances in whicJi he finds himself, as 
well as on his gift for judging of them. He may 
become a Napoleon. He^n^y iall in a premature 
collisioh%ith forces whi^ .want of «|*i^ktliy has 

prevented him frorUi^sti mating. ^ 

In some of his novels, and most* Silly in the 
first' of them, Mr. Disraeli, sketched a character 
and Toreshadowed a career not altogjfejier unlike 
that which ha^ just been ^dLoatied. ftwould. be 
unfair to treauas a^biographical; though some 
of his critics have dbne so, the picture of Vivian 
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Grey. What that singular book slibws is that,' 
at an age when his contemporart^.'.s were lads at 
odllege, ’ahsorbed in cricket matches or Latin 
verse-making Disraeli had ; already meditated 
profoundly on the conditions and inethods of 
worldly success, had ^rejected the allurements of 
pleasure and the attractions of literature, as well 
as the ideal life of philosophy, had conceived of 
li^jcharacter isolated, atnbitious, intense, resolute, 

. untrannmdled by scruples, who mduSus men lu 
nis purposes by the. sheer force of his intelleci., 
humouritig their foibles, using their weaknesses, 
and luring them into his chosen path by the bait 
of self-interest. 

To lay stress on the fact that Mr, Disraeli 
was of Hebrew birth is not, though some of his 
political antagonists stooped so to use it, to ca.st 
any reproach upon him ; it is only tc> note a fact 
of the utmost irnporttmce lor a jtroper compre- 
hension of , his position. The Jew's were at the 
beginning of the nitiS^enth century siill foreigners 
in JElngland, not onlv"^ acc<vant of their n.ligion, 
with i;t^|j^(ll|||^ anc’^nt'’ritd®''apd U^ges. but also 
becau.s«5, Were filled with thfe*memory of 
centurieS/iilS^ persecution, and perceived that in 
some parts of Europe the oldi^pirit' of hatred had ‘ 
not died out. ' ' The antiquity ..^f their race, their 
sense of its long- sufferings attdciisolation, thefir 
pride in the inteljectual achievements of those 
ancestors whose blood, not largely mixed-with 
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'that of any other race, flows in their veins, lead 
the stronger or more reflective spirits revenge 
ithenKselves by a kind of scorn uponi thS upstart 
Western peoples , anjong whom thihr lot is casL 
■ The mockery one finds in Heinrich Heine copld 
nothav.e come from a Teuton. Even while imitat'- 
ingi as tlie wealthier of thern have latterly begun 
to imitate, .the manners an# luxury of those 
nominal Christians among i^om they live, th^' 
retain their feeling of detacljmenl:, and are apt j 
to regard with St’ cpldly observant curiosity the " 
beliefs, prejudices, enthusiasms of. the nations of 
Europe, The same passionate intensity which 
. makes the grandeur of the andent Hebrew, 
literature still lives among them, thoi^h often 
' narrowed by agek'i,pf oppression, and gives theisi 
the peculiar effectiveness that comes from turning 
all th^ powers of the mind, ittiaginative as well as 
reasonings into a siijgle channel, be that channel 
what it may. They i produce^ proportion to 

their numbers, an unusu §ll]j|^ gl' number of able 
and sncodisful men,,. prove by 

recpuntingsd^^s^triinent J-^^ of t^ 'seventy 
' years. ’T^^succesa has''ffTbst m 

practical hfe, in cornrherce, or at thd^.ffe^, or in 
the i^&s ‘(^^ich qyspr the European continent 
they so largely cdnti^l) ; yet often also in the 
higher w^ks o^f literature • or,' science, less frp- 
iiuen^ly in art, frequently in music. 

' Pr Disraeli had three of these characteristics 
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c^f* his race in full measure—yetachmpnt, intensity/ 
the passion for material success. ^Jature gave 
lliw a rdisolute will, a keen and precociously active 
intellect, a vehement individuality ; that is 
say,; a consciousness of his own powers, and a 
determination to make them recognised by his 
fellows. In some men, the passion to succeed is 
clogged by the fear of failure ; in others, the 
sense of their greatness is self-sufficing and 
indisposes them to effort. But with him ambi- 
tion spurred self-confidence, and self-confidence 
justified ambition. He grew up in a cultivated 
home, familiar not only with books but with the 
brightest and most polished men and women of 
the day, whose conversation sharpened his wits 
almost from childhood. h{o r^igious influences 
worked Upon him, for , bis father had ceased to 
be a li^ in faith without |^ecoming even 
nominaf^'a Christian, and there is little in his 
writings to show that he had ever felt anything 
more than an imaginative, or what may be called an 
historical, interest in ffeligion.^ Thl|i his develop- 
ment wasip^rely intellectual. The societjf he moved • 
, in was a soSety of %nen and women of the W'orld — 
wittyi superficial in its interests, without serious- 

That historical interest he did feel deeply. One might almost say 
of him that he was a Christian Waij«ci^he was a Jeir, for Christianity was 
to him the proper development of the ancient of Israel. <* The 

Jews,** he observes in the Zi/e of “tepre«ent the 

Semitic principle, all th#^ is most spiritual in onr i|i3itiirc. ... It is deph>r 
able that seveial millions of Jews still persist In Relieving only a {wt 
their religion/^",-, . ■: ,'v. 






or reverence. He felt himself no 



m^, and watched English life and politic*'* ^ a 
: stt*d€nt of natural history might watch tlfe ^a^llS 
t of bees or ants. Efi|flish society wa»; and 
perhaps is still^^bre complex, more fulhi^J^in-' 
consistencies, of contrasts b^|iyeen theory and 
practice, between ' appearah^l' and realities, than 


that of any oth# country. Nowhere so much • 
limitation of view among the fashionable, so much « 
pharisai^ among thevrespect^*^ ^ much vul- 
garity, among the rich, mixed wlilh so mocii real 
earnestness, benevOlencejand good sense ; nowhere, 


therefore, so much tp seem merel;^ ridiculous to 
, one who looked* at it from without, wanting the 


sympathy whidi comes, from the love of imankind, 

• or even from d|e love of one's country: It was 
natural for |, young^in ^ith Disraeli'S g^s to 
mock at Wrat B ui ; h,® ■ 

stS in mere- contemll:?’’ T^e t f 

■' himnp;iF(^'' ' 'He must gai^wd 

.he -sav^* evi^iy^one idm struggliujif fpr. 

He rau^ ti^lWph over these people wh^pse^fptiies 
amusei^^tiim*? ►and the that iilft j^rceived 

and coUd use their follies woul^;,s<(j^^ to , 
his trtdlqphl-' H might great 

satirist The resolvetl to become a great statesman. 
For such-a caaj^ier,yl'^Hebrew''‘-;.detachm«nt'-gave 
hiip sbme emihdn|; adjirahtages. * It enabled him 
to take a cooler ’•'an^ imore saentsfic viey (rf the 
social and^ poliitid^ phenomena he had to deal 
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witli. not led astray by party cries. 

He did not^'i^re vulgar prejudices. He calcu- 
lated the'Yorces at work as an engineer calculates 
the ^^trength of, his materials,, the strain they have 
tbiilljllar from the' wind^ tpad the weiijhts they 
must support. And what he had to plan was 
not the success of a cause, which might •depend 
hn a thousand things out of his ken, bijt his own 
s^ccessv-'a simpler matter. ' 

*1* s^Il greater source of strength Pia^ in his 
HefiiieW;., intensity. It would'-^^ve dlfe®s?d him, 
<*so full of |Jride in the purtfS* blood of his race,,^ 
to attribute to that purity the singular j^wer 
of concentration which the# Jews undoubtedly 
pos^^ss. TJhey have the faults. ^f ,;,throwing the 
whole of their nature^ into the pursuit of 

one object, fixing their eyes on it alone, sacri- 
ficing to it other desires, clinging to iPeven when 
it seems unattainable. Disraeli was only twenty- 
eight when® he made his first attempt to enter 
the House of CcMfirimons, Four repulses did 
not discourage him, though his means were but 
scanty to support such contests ; and the fifth 

fsj, 1 Though it has been maintained that in the Middle Ages a ' 

considerable ijirtito of Gentiles found their way\|||^o communities 

and became judaised. v >■ 

^he hig]^ average of intelleotual power among the Jews need, not 
attributed td purity of race ; it ^is si^clently explained by their history. 
Nor is it clear that where two of the more advanced races art* mixed ty 
intermarriage, the prodil^dt is iiireirior to either of the parent ^tocksJ. On 
the contrary, smcii a hiixture, Teutonic aiad Slavonic blood, or of 

Celtic and Teutonic, givei5:|iit'fesult at least equal in pfipacity to eitji^eriof 
the pure-blooded races w^dich have been so commingle)^ 

.V’" J , ' 
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time he succeeded. ‘ When his firdi spee(|j ' in 
Parliament had been received wi^Maughter, and ’ 
politicians were congratulating thbmsdives th^t 
this adventurer had. found his level, he calmly - 
told them that he had always ended by suc- 
ceeding in whatever he atien^pted, and that 
he would succeed in this too. hie- received no 
help from his own side, who regarded him wdth 
suspicion, but forced himself iruo prominence, 
and e-t last tp- leadership, by his comjdete superi- 
ority rebuffs. Through the long years in 
which he had to make head against a majcirity 
in the Hou.se of Commons, he nev'er seemed 
disheartened by his repeated defeats, never re- 
laxed the vigilance with which he watched his 
adversaries, never indulged himself (though he 
was physically indolent and oftem in’ poor health) 
by staying away from Parliament, even ^^when 
business w, IS slack ; never missed an opportunity 
for exposing a ^blunder of his adversaries, or 
commending the good scrwe of one of his 
own folliOJWers. jlThe sapie curious tenacity was 
apparent in hisr idea.*;. Before he was twenty- 
two years of age he. had, under the inspiration 
of. Bolingbife;, excogitated a theory of the 
Constitution of England, of the way England 
should be governed at home and her policy 
directed abroad, from which he hardly swerved 
through all hi!s later life. Often as he was 
accused of inconsistency, he probably believed 
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himself^ be, 8Ef|id io -a SenSe tvas, sub- 
stantial^l^fthful, I will, v not say 
daptrines, but to the same notions or tendencies ; 
and one could discover froftt. the phrases he em- 
ployed how he fancied himiteelf to be really follow- 
ing out these old notions, even when his conduct 
seemed opposed to the traditions of his partyd 
The weakness of intense minds is their tendency 
to narrowness, and this weakness was in so far 


his that, while always ready for new expedients, 
he was not accessible to new ideas.* Indeed, 


the old ideas were too much a part of himself, 
stamped with his own individuality, to be forsaken 
or even varied. C He did not love knowledge, ^ibr 
enjoy speculation for its own sake ; he valfifed 
views as they pleased his imagination or as they 
' carried practical results with them ; and having 
framed his theory once for all and worked steadily 
upon its lines, he was not the man to admit that 
it had been defective, and tOiSet himself in later 
life to repair it. His^ involAmd in 

proving it correct by applpilg it, 3 
(^With this resfplute concea^^tion of purpose 
there went an undaunted ; coiifage— -a quality Iqss 

rare among English statesnlgn, tjut eminently 

■ ' ''' % 

He had an intellectual arroganpe^ which made him dislil^ what 
maybe called the Radical conception of human etpiahty. In the Life 
vf Lord George Bentinck he remarks, “The Jews arc a living and the 
most striking evidence of the falsity of that petnicioui doctrine of, modern 
times, the natural equality of man. . . AH the tendencies if the Jewish 
mce arc conservative. Their bias is to religion, property,, aqd 
aristocracy.** v 4 
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■ laudable m be'eause for great his 

career he had no family or party <;p^l^|i^tions to 
back him up, but was obliged to fAi^ the world 
vpith nothing but his,0^h self-conhdence. So far 
from seeking to c‘6n<;;i^ his Jewish origin, he dis- 
played his pride in it, agd refused all support to 
the efforts which the Tory party made to maintain 
the exclusion of jews from Parliknient. Nobody 
showed more self-possession and (except on two 
or three occasions) more perfect self-command in 
the hot strife of Parliament than this suspected 
stranger, ) His opponents learnt to fear 'One w>ho 
never feared for himself ; his followers knew that 
theij; chief would not fail them in the h^ur of 
danger. His very face and' bearing h^‘ m them 
an impassive calmness which magnetised those 
who watched him. He liked to surround himself 
with mystery, to pose as remote, majestic, self- 
centred, to appea^ aboVe the need of a confidant. 
He would sit for hours on his tench ia the House 
of Cornmoni, listeriii}g with eyes half-shut to furious 
assaults da himself and liis pyjoyi^ showing by 
the movement of 4 muscle that he had felt a 
w^nd : and wheh;he rdSe to reply would discharge 
his sa^pasms with ah airtbf easy coolness.^ That 
this indifference was sometimes simulated appeared 
by the resentment he showed afterwards. 

' jf., „ ^ 

Ambition such as his could not afford to .be 
scrupulous, not*' have his admirers ever claimed 
conscientiousness as one of his merits. One who 
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sfets poVi^Cr j -ag.^ rhe ’ main 

ends to be purs^jij|j|i||^y no doubt be restrained 
by pride from the 'v^gPptifoiV swdi means .as are 
obviously low and dis^nourable. Other ques- 
tionable means he may Irej^t because he knows 
that the opinion of those .^whbse good- will and 
good word he pi^t secure #ouId condemn them. 
But he wilil likely to allow kindliness or 

compassion to stand ill his way ; nor will he be 
very regardful of truth. To a statesman, who 
must nepessarily h:S[ye many facts in his know- 
ledgejtpr Tj^h^tuy plafts* in his mind, 'Which the 
intehes^ of his colleagues, or of his garty, or of 
the nation, forbid him to reveal, the temptation to 
put questioners on a false scent, and to seem to 
agree*' where he really dissents, is at all times a 
strong one. An honest maft may sometimes be 
betrayed into yielding to it ; an^i.4hose who know 
how difficult are the cases of conscience that arise 
will not deal haiT^hly with a po'ssiWy misleadihg S 
silence, or even with the 'Evasion of an embar-’ 
rassing inquiry, wheife'*a real public interest can 
be pleaded, for the existence of such a f>Iibl^ 
interest, if it does not justij^f’play palliate -om^. 
sions to make a i'ull disclo§»hie of the facts. 
things considered, the standard of truthfulnei#^; 
among English public men has (of course with 
some conspicuous exceptions) been a hj||h one. 
Of that standard Disraeli fell short. Petite did 
npt take his wpi:d for a thing as they would have 
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ta%fen the word of the Duke of '\^feltington, or 
, jycrrd Althorp, or Lord Lprd Russell, 

^ even of that not mofhlist, Lord 
Palmerston. Ins<:ances,,ii9f his lapses were not 
wanting as late *'as iS;?; pHis behav^r toward 
Sir Robert Peel, whont^ he plied with every dart 
of sarcasm, after, having shordy before lavished 
praises on him, and sought olfice Sunder him, has 
often been commented Disraeli was him.self 

(as those who knew li^lh ha^ often stated) accus- 
tomet|; ;t!0 justify it '^by ohsdrving that he was 
theniT^ri, ifi§ignificant persoadge, to whom it was 
suprem^y important to attract public notice anti 
make a political position’; that the opportunity 
of attacking the powerful jf*!rime Mini.ster, at a 
moment when their altered attitude towards the 
Corp Laws h^d .^ppsed thfe Ministry to the sus- 
picions of their, j6wn pai|l^, was too good to be 
lost; and that he wj^S therefore obliged to assail 
Peel, thou^ h6 h^d himself no par*^icular attach- 
ment to ^he Corn L;fevs, and believed Peel to have 
•heen a dond~^cle cphlvert.^Llt was therefore no 
personal resenthient against one who had slighted 
himif'bpt merely the., exigencies of his own career, 
.that idETOVe him to this course, whose fortunate 
*iresult proved tne soundness of his calculation^. 

*, On one occnsion he went so far as to deny that he had asked Peel for 
c'bfiice, relying on the fact that the letter which contained the request was 
marked “ private/’ lo that Peel could not use it to disprove liis state- 
ment {Letters of Sir JRobert Peel, by C. S. Packer, vol ii. p. 486 ; voU 

iii. pp. 347, 348). 
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^his defence, will not surprise <ai^ fl^e who 
is faniiili^r earlier novels. These 

'.Stories immor^,^.‘: 

that is tpAy, thereif npthing in them^becoming 
or corrUpdh|[j Friendship, patriotism; love, are; 
all recogpiSed as po'^eripi and “worthy motives of 
cortduct. That which is wa^i|g is the sense of 
rigfct and wrong. His personi^es have for certain 
pufposes the conventional sense of honour, though 
seldom a fine sensed, lilSl^^^y do not ask whether 
such and such a coitrst^d® conformably Jtp, principle. 
They moy^§ world wh^h is pdMUlptll agree- 
able, dighifi^^’ averse?'^© baselless a|p^ vulgarity, 
but in which .conscience and;, jj., religion scarcely , 
seem to exist. T^l^e men live for pleasure ig; 
fame, the women foflf pleasure or love. *f 

£Some allowance must, of -coprse, be m£«|^;;for 
the circumstances of I^istlieli’s positim aod snarly 
training. He was hrdwghi up ^ Jevv' hor '' 

a. Christian. ^ The ^tdfir people ' ^ho took him 
by the hand when he enteij^d Tife; people like 
Samuel Rogers and Xady'^ $lessington, ^^re not 
the people to give lesso4)i| inyiporality'. Lord 
Lyndhurst, the first of his powerful political 
friends, and the man whose example mos|||ffected 
him, was, with all his splendid gij^, conspicuously; 
wanting in political principle. Add to this thy ' 
isolation in which the young man found himsel|,;;: 
standing outside the common stream of English 
life, not shamg its sentiments, perceiving the 



hoUo»i||pss of much $Kat pai^d for^ 
patriotism, and it is ea^y.to i^erkt^nd how he 
shduld have been as cynic ‘at twenty- 

■j five aatheil^xperi^nCid'iie&l^^^^ mJi^lfi'many 
-at sixtyjl If He* hiptd loyed^ruth or ma^ind, "he 
might have quickly worked through hiiS you^nl, 
cynicism. But pf^de and ambition, the pridd|pf 
race and the, pride of genius, left no room 'wf 
these sentimeats^ Nor. was his cynicism the fijiit 
merely of a Ic^en* aad.,,i^|ijBi|cal intelligence. It 
came from- a cold' hear|^ 

The j^ursuhr of fame ^d/ power,, to whii^ he 
gave all hfe. efforts, is presefitfed in his w^|ings ,as 
the only alternative ideal tp a^life of pleasure ; sind 
Vhe probably regarded those |«ho pursued some 
other as either fools or weaklings. Early in his 
j|Ql[it|cal life he said one jfiight to Mr. Bright 
^frdm whom i heard the anecdote), as they took 
their umbrellpyS'ffn the' cloak-room of the House 
^of Comrions i^** After all>:^i|hat is j^t that brings 
■ydu and me here Fame ! This is the true 
arena. I might have oefcupied a literary throne ; 
fbut I hffiive renounced '?t for this career.”^ The 
exterixal pomps and trappings ofdife, titles, statefy 
houge^imd far-spreading parks, aU tfiose gauds and 
vanities’ with which sunlptuous^ weialth surrounds 
itself, had throughout his life a fascination 

for him. He liked to mock at theili'in his novels, 
but they fascinated him none the less. One can 
understand how they might fire |hg||nagination 
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of an ambitious youth who saw^era^rom a , 
distance— might even retain their ch^irm for one 
who was ittet st^gliflj^ into the .society which 
; |>(5isscsso^fth|*»j*rfnd Vho desired to feel himself 
jllfe equal#bf the possessors. It>is stranger that, ,, 
^ he had harne^d the English aristocracy ' 
tli^'his chariot, and was dicing ' them where he 
i^^^ksed, he should have continUe^t|^nii>'® such 
;§o, ,,:how^ve|'', it was,';? '^j^ere. was even 
^■fh'''him a vein of ihordinate'^^e^^ce tq^TaiJik 
and wealth which would, in a l^s. erfti%ent person 
bav# been called snobbisbnessK*l'|& His will he 
directs that his estate of Hugheriden Manor, in 
Buckinghamshire, shall jjpas unjlpr an entail as 
strict as he could devise^ that tlbe pePson who 
succeeds to it shall afwayy' bear the name of 
Disraeli. His ^bition ife ^e common, not to 
say vulgar, ambil^bH of the^pnglish parvenu, 
to found a “county family.” In his story of 
Endyniion, published a few months before his 
death, the hero^ starting frorq sm^all beginnings,;'^ 
ends by becoming gorily pinister; this , is the 
crown of his hobl|j^'tf^;triumph an.- 

Englishman can,.ichi^ye;^,i-It iHtght have been 
thought that one n|^|^|(ad been thi^ugh it all,; 
who had re^sed^'l'llreqms of his boyhopd, who 
had every '^ifjjippj^uttii^ of learning what^'power 
and fame cornd^Oj would have like^^o set forth 
' some other conception.; of the end» ofe^U^art life; 
Or would hot:ljave told the world somai^ely of his 
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'^f-content^|;.|>aving attained the aim h© hid 
worked ■for* With most men the flower they have' 
ptlycked withers. It tnig^ have been, expected 
Aat on©: JpS wa^ thingi an ironical cynic 

f%Ould at Iqast have sought te seem disillusionisec^; 
. fTo say that Q»stae|*'s heart was somew^^ 
cold iS t)y no means^fli^ay that he was heardeis. 
He was oJS^C those strong n^ures who permit J 
neither pe^i|| nor* principles ^ stand in ':;^e&t< 
wayi* His S^trirti was tha.t politics had nothing 
t^Vlo with sentimcttt; so il|«!i©e who appealed to 
him^m^ humiriity appealed in v^in,j 

No act of his IJfi^tever sa much offended English 
opinion as the airy fashion in which he tossed aside 
the news of miassacre of 1876. It 

incensed set^dns w|^ were strong enough, when 
thoroughly roused* '^o ,bring\|ibout his fsll. But 
he was far from' He knew how 
to attach men to' by' frienc% deeds as well as 
friendly words* seldom i:|\|ssed an oppor- 

tunity of saying something ple^j|ht and cheering 
to a d^^ufa^i in f^rliame^,' y%ether of his own 
party or the,-^Opj®p|itif;.^^ not selfish in 

■ Iflde thifl^^i -^w'ays rg^y, to consider the 
comfsirt anwWjnv-ehienec of^hbse who surrounded 
him.," Age and success, so fat frpji|. making him 
morose or supercilious, softened tllei asperitiel of 
his character and developid the aflectionate side 
epf it. His,^;i^t novel, published a few months 
.^before his d^th, contains more human kindliness. 
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a fuller recognition of the worth of fnentlshlp and 
the beauty of sisterly and conjugal love, than do 
the writings of his earlier manhood. What it 
wants in intellectual power it makes up for in a 
mellower and more tend^jvl^jne. Of loyalty to 
hia political friends he a jgnodel, and nothing 
did more to secure his coiflmand of the party 
than it] sense thatthis profeS^onal .honour, so to 
speak, could be implicitly relied %>on. To his 
wife, a warm-hearted woman older than himself, 
and inferior to him in education, he was uni- 
fortnly affectionate and indeed devoted. The 
first use he made of his power as Prime 
M inister was #0 procure for her the title of 
viscountess. Being once aiSloed point blank by a 
lady what he thought of his;Tffe-long opponent, 
Mr. Gladstone answered that two things had 
always struck hinJ -ias very admirable in Lord 
Beacortsfieid’s phai^ter — his pferfect loyalty to 
his wife, ^,pdjii|f^ffect loyalty to his own race. 
A story used to be t^^^owj in DisraeK’s earlier 
days, when his pcdiWOT^psit^pn was (Still ,i^.from 
assured, he anif^^s wif4 'Wp^ji^i^!^ to the 
guests of the chief df ,^e p^rtyi^’l)^ chief so 
far forgot good manners as to quit Mre. Disraeli 
at the dihner -table. •' Next morning Disraeli, 
whose visit was to havel^asted for some days 
longt?!-, annijibnced tha^wniust leave immediately. 
The hhst to stay, '"and made all 

possible apologies, jpfut Disraeli was inexorable, 





ajii*3 carried off his 'wife forthwith; To literary 
whatever their opinions, he was ready to 
a helping haiid, representing Wm^l^ as one 
jof tWir profession. -{In paying compliments he 
was singularly <s4^et|(^^d few used the art so well 
to win friends and d||^^ enemies. He knew how 
to please Englishmen, and especially the young, 
by showing interest in their tastes and pleasures, 
and, withp^ being ^ would “be called genial, 
was never wanting in bonhomie^ In society ’he 
was a perfect man of the world — told his anec- 
dote aproposj wound up a* discussion by some 
epigrammatic phrase, talked , to the guest ne.xt 
him, if he thought thatfguest’s position made him 
worth talking to, aS',|ie-Yould to an old ^ciquaint- 
ance. But he had few .intimates ; nor ‘ ^id; his 
apparent frarStthess unveil liis real thoughts. 

(He was;hpt of those who complicate political 
opposition with private hatreds. Looking on 
politics, as a glsune^ he liked, when* he took off 
his ari^'^r, to^feel himsel^fl frigjftdly terms with 
' hrs^- antag0^ii,">hd offe^i se^l|e^ surprised to 
find tl^t l^^lgindnibeiii^^^ affronts 

blb<!ifs|ferb^^||fe' ha^ the tournament} 

TWO or fiiVee year^’^l^ his death, a friend 
asked him whether thtsS-Ms-in London any one 
with ‘;;i|«ljippi he Would njc^-.-s^ake hands. Reflect- 
ing a moment, he aii^ti^ed, “On% one,” and 
ntoed Roberfi|Lo^,i(rhb ^ said hard things of 
i ^m,*and to whom, was on one occasion 
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in Itis power, he had behaved with crtielt^^. Yet 
his resentments could smoulder long. In Loihair 
he attackeli, uglier a thin disguise, a distinguished 
man of letters w|^ had criticised hjs conduct years 
before. \ti Eif^j^tdoii he gratified what was evi- 
dently an ancient grudge by a spiteful presentation 
of^Thackeray, as he had indulged his more bitter 
dislike of John Wilson Croker by portraying 
that jK)lltician xn^Coningsby under the name of 
Nicholas Rigby. For the greatest of his ad- 
versaries he felt, there is reason to believe, 
genuine admiratioh, mingled with inability, td^! 
comprehend a nature , so unlike hi.s own. No 
pass^jl^' in the strikii^^ |a pEch. which that ad- 
vei|ar)^; pronounced, one^^ght 'almost say, over" 
tfbrdij. Beaconsfield’s grive — a speech which may 
possibly go down to p^tenly with its subject — 
was jhiore impressive than the sentenc|*i% which 
he declare^d that he had the best reas^* to believe ' 
d|at, in'^eii*<onstant warfare, Lord ®Bapo4^eld 
had l)eea 'ac|uaiaBd by any persOTU^yyistility. 
Brave men. if th^y cai^ respect, sfkklnfl^P^ike, a 
formidable antagonist ^ 

«i,His mental power's -Wfei^' sll^i^ariy well suited 
to the rest of his charact^jl^W^igj SO to speak, j 
all gf a piece with ii<.^ ^^^ soln^irtms ^es An-, j 
tellects which are out with the,, active/ 

or emotiof^' paet’h of ^©ne see? ^iprson« ^ 

whose thought'' is vigOfoj^ clear* comprehensive^ ;; 
while their copjfiiibt is tami^'^^j^afcomparati^^ 
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i^^ftiwifijlijntelligence Joined to an enterj^risiftg 
spii^ ; or a sober, reflective, sceptical turn of mind 
^dked to an ardent and impuMi^ femperamerii ■ 
Ipliiat we call the follies of thej^^ often spring 
from some such ‘source. Not HB^iPIth him. His 
intelligence had tlie same boldliJ|s, intensity, con- 
centration, directness, whicl^Uve discpyer in the 
rest of the man. It was just ifee right instru- 
ment, mot perhaps for the normal cartjer of a 
nortnaiXEnglishman seeking political success, but 
for the particular- kind of work EJfsraeli had 
planned to do j altd this inne^ harmony was one 
ofjihe ^hief causeifof his success^ ast the want of it 
has cap^ the fapure sd many gifted tuitures.) 

The iffiige of his ^hind. was not widd. jjMl its 
products were like one anS^her. Nte cme of them 
gives tfte impression .that pisraeK could, had he «o 
wish|{|i;|i|^ve succeeded in a wh^ly, divefsfe line. 
It vtia^ a'!]^uliar mind : there is even more variety 
ill niiftds^l&i in faces. It was not logical or dis- 
cftrsiy^'i^pg to mass and arrange stores of know- 
Ted^il^fl’idlidraw inferences^rom them, nor was it 
judicial,j|H|h a, turn for weighing reasons and 


real 


recognises all the fa,cts 
and i«^ppt.C(tfii(l^i^'^^ their seeming contradic- 
tiens./ ^i^ther ’^analytically subtle'. It 

^each^ copcluitty^ process of intuition 


dr diyination in wi- 


re was, an imaginative 


as well as a reflectivd dlenleat, might almost 


re 'been called ■fp’'<>^ist's tmm 

V" r, ' 


of deep 
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mediti^on, but meditating in ail imagfnativte way, 
not facts as on its owm views of 

facts, on the pictures which its own creative 
faciiity had c^^ up. The meditation became 
dreamy, but ther^dreaminess was ' corrected by an' 
exceedingly keen and quick power of observation, 
not the scientifit;, observation of the philosopher, 
but father the enjoying observation of the artist 
who .sees how. he can |Pkc the characteristic 
details which he notes, or the •observation of 
the forensic advocate (an artist, too, in his way) 
who ^rcciyes how they can be fitted into the pre- 
sentaabn jof his case. < There arfe, of course, other 
qualities irt Disraeli’s work. As a st;aiesman he 
was bbli^^ learn how to state facts, to argue, 
to dissect a^bpponent's arguments. But the 
characteristtc h^, both of' hi% speeches and of 
his writings, /is 4h'i” combination of a ’fow large 
ideas, cleari i perhaps, to himself, but generally 
expressed wiCh ^rai|diose vaguenes%uand often 
quite out of rel^ion to the feels as oS^ 
saw them, with a i&rn for acutely!!^ fasa^nih'^ 
upon small incidents'or per'soi^al traij^^' jn his 
speeches he used his comin.^|tt^f "sonorous 
phrases and lively iHustr<i|l|i^ ^il^etimes to 
support the Views he )ya%/^yancingp*b^ mpre 
frequently to conceaf* weaknesV ^of those 
views; that is, to mal^(^^ for the absc.nce of 
such solid argumettts as wereTikyiy to move h|s 
hearers. I^verybtjray is nof^ sin|||4bcn conscious : 
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of Eolding with assured conviction theories which 
he, find it |i^d;_ to prove to a given 

;^dieacf^^artly becautti it is too much trouble 
^4\^ace Out the process by which tk«yv*«m!!'' 
reached, partly "because uninstructed listeners 
could not be made to feel the full cogency 
the considerations on which his ow|i -mind^ 
relies. Disraeli was usually in this cOBditionj^ 
with regard to his pci||Pical and social doctrines. 
He believed them, but as he had not reached 
them by logic, he was not prepared to use 
logic to establish them ; so he picked up .some 
plausible illustration, or attacked th.e -opposite 
<loctrine and its .supporters with a fife ’of raillery 
or invective. This non-ratiocinative quality of 
his thinking was a source both ofvstrength and 
of weakness — of weakness, because he coyld 
not prove his propositions; of strength, because, 
stated as he sta|ed, ^em, it was not *I^Ss hard 
to disprove thetfi/^ That mark of, a ^perior 
,*.|jftind, that it. muSie'-have a theory, was never 
^^^inting.^ Some one s^d of him that he was 
“the ruins of a^.thinker.’’ He could not rest 
content, niaay ^mong his followers, with a 
prejudice, a dogBSa delivered^^ tradition, a stolid 
.suspioi^^ unamifeh*stb|e to argument. He would 
not hcqtjiesi^ In' J^|ja|^o'n. He must have a 
theory, .a, positiye-Theoryi to sh6w not only that 
his, anfhgonisrs yiewVas ierroneous, but that he 
W a excellent way.^ These theories 
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generally had in them a, measure of truth and 
value for any one who l^uld analyse them ; but 
as this was exactly whaf the rank and file of the 
part^ could not do, they got into sad confusion 
when they tried to talk his language. 

He could hardly be called a well-read man, 
nor wjpre bis intellectual interests numerous. His 
ediicatitm had consisted mainly in promiscuous 
reading during boyhood and early youth. There 
are worse kinds of education for an active in- 
telligence than to let it have the run of a large 
l!!)iary. The wild browsings of ycftith, when 
curiosity i.s strong as hunger, stir the mind and 
give the memory some of the best food it ever 
gets. The weak point of such a method is that it 
d'.K's not teach accuracy nor the art of systematic 
study. In middle life natural indolence and his 
political occupations had kept Disraeli from filling 
up the gaps in his knowledge, while, in conversa- 
tion, what he liked '.'best was persiflage. He 
was, howev^er, tolerably familiar with the anci^ill^, 
clas.sics, and with modern English and Frerfifh * 
literature; enjoyed Quintilian and Lucian, preferred 
3 ophocles 10 ydLschylus and (apj)arently) Horace 
to \^irgil, despised Browning^^X^SiMered Tenny- 
son the best of contempoi|[^-|^et9,' but “ not a 
poet of a high order.”’'/ PhyMt'^ science seems 
never, to have attracted him. Political ^eppomy 

^ Sec Sir S. Northcote's report of a converkaiion with hisiaeli in 
last years {Life of Sir Stafford Noriheoie^ voi*, i^). / , 
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Hte hated and mocked- at almost as|;'heai:|ily as 
did Carlyle. People have measured his know- 
ledge of history and geography by Observing 
that he placed the Crucifixion in thef lifetime 
of Augustus, and thought, down ml d ?|||iilfyhen 
he had to make a speech about Afghanistan^ that 
the Andes were the highest mountathal.; in the 
world. But geography is a subject which a man 
of affairs does hot think of reading up in later 
life : he is .contefit if he can get information 
when he needs it. There are some bits of meta- 
physics and some historical allusions scattered 
over his novels, but these are mostly slight or 
superficial' He amii^H^ himself and the public 
by now and then propounding doctrines on agri- 
cultural matters, but would not appear to have 
mastered either jjjjpsbandry or any other economi-^ 
cal or commerciah^ubject. Such things wdr ^^ t 
in his way. Hei^^Tiad be^ so little in Office as 
not to have been forced |ji|^ply himself to them, 

. while the tide of pt^ intellectual curiosity had 


long since ebbed. 

For so-called “ sports ” he had little taste. He 
liked, to go mooning in a meditative way round hij^ 
fields and copses, and he certainly enjoyed Nature ; 
buT^ere seei^il^^e no .solid evidence that the 
priiB^^e was l^^vouri]te flower. In his fond- 
ness f^r particifer words and phrases there 
was a touch Othis artistic quality, and a tOpch 
also of f he cynical view that words - are the 
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counters i^«h which the wise play their game. 
There is «||>assagc in Contarini Pleming (a story 
into which he has put a good deal of himself) 
where this is set out. Coh^arini tells his father 
that ^(|«|eifei:olIege “ because they taught me only 
wordsj^dra wished to learn ideal” His father 
answers, “Few ideas are correct ones, and what 
are correct, no one can a.scertain ; but with words 
we govern men.” 

He went on acting on this belief in the power 
of words till he became the victim of his own 
phrases, just tfts people who talk cynically for 
effect grow sonieirmes into real cynics. When 
he had invented a phrase |fhich happily expressed 
the aspect he wished his view, or some part of his 
policy, to bear, he camie to believe in the phrase, 
and to think that the farts wore altered by the 
Cii^ur the phrase put upon them. During the 
contest for the extension of "^the parliamentary 
franchise, he declafy^. himself “ in favour of 
popular privileges, but apposed to idemooratic 
rights.” When he was accused of having as- 
sented, at the Congress of Berlin, to the dis- 
njemberment of the Turkish Empire, he said 
that what had been done was “ not dismember- 
ment, but consolidation.” No statesman of recent 
times has given currency to so many qua^^pi- 
grammatic expressions : “ organised hypocrisy,” 
“ Fi^lhhd dislikes coalitions,” ‘J^lundering an^ 
blundering,” “ peace with hono®” “ imperiam 
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ii “ a scientific frontier," “ I am on 

; the- side of the angels,* are a few, not perhaps 
the best, though the best remembered, of the 
many which issued .^iSjaai his fertile mint. This 
turn for epigram, Sot common itij? !||ngland, 
sometimes led Sim into scrapes wlich* would 
have damaged man of less imperturbable 
coolness. No one else could have ventured to 
say, when he had induced the Tories to pass 
a Reform Bill stronger than the one they had 
rejected from the Liberals in the preceding 
year, th^||^t had i been' hjs inissioM “to educate 
his partj^ - Somo ^ rhis i^pohents professed 
to be sijbcked by- -such audacity, and many 
old Tories privily gnaghed their, teeth. But the 
country received the dictum in the spirit in which 
it was spoken. “ It i was Israeli all over.” 

( If his intellect was not ©f wide range, it was 
within its range a weaix^n of the finest flexibility 
and temper. It Was ii|^«fciojUs, reijdy, incisive. 
It detected in a mociq^^e Wua,k point, if not of 
an argument, yet of an attitude or of a character. 
Its imaginative quality iruide often picturesque, 
sometimes even impressive.li Disraeli had tl^ 
artist’s delighjt in a situation for its own sake, and 
wh^ people censured as insincerity or frivolity was 
frequently only the zest which he felt in posing, 
not so much because there was anything to be 
gained, as bei^use he realised his aptitude for 
improvising a hew part in the drama which he 
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aljlraya felt himself to .he playing. Tlje htimOur of 
tj|e situation wasv^db^g^Wjci; to be wasted. Perhaps 
this love of mert^lmischigf may have had some- 
thing to do with his tMdiShty to confer honours 
ad those whom the wpfwljfougbt least deserving^ 
j(^His h^ks are not only^a ..valu^le revelation 
of hiasittind, but have mor^Ikera^: merit than 
critics have common}yj,allowlm' to 'l^m, perhaps 
becattse we are apt, when a man excels in one 
walk, to deem* him to have failed in any other 
wherein he di^s not raiach the 'same level.^ The 
novels foam over with cleverness ; indeed, Vivian 
Gyey, with all its youthful faults, §|[Hs as great 
an impression of m(ol^]i$al hrillfhpce as does 
anything Disraeli ever Cirnjte or spoke. Their 
easy fertility makes them seemljjko be only, 
so to speak, a few sketches out of a large 
portfolio. Therie ^ some variety in the sub-^ 
jects — Conlarini ' "^^Uming Tancred are 

thore rpttiantic than the .ot^Mers, Sybil and Con- 
ingsby^ more poijiMal-T:^^ .dPl as in the merits 
of the storied latest, Lot hair and 

Endymion, worl^,}^ his old age, are markedly 
inferior in spirit add invention ; but the general 
features are the. same in lively fancy, a , 

knack of hiiting chaiSldters a. few lines and 
of catching the superficial aspects of Society, 
brisk narrative, a sprightly dialogue, a keen insight ' 
into the selfishness of men and the vanities of 

V',' ' ' ' * 

women, with fiash^ of wit lighting up the wht)le 
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BtSkgQ. I^It is always a stage. The brilliance 
^is mever open-air sunshine^ There is scarcely one 
of the characters whq^ >>^0 feel we might have 
met and known. « rf«^oes and heroines are 
theatrical figures^; their pathos rings false, thelS* 
love, though described as passionate, does not 
spring froi^^the irhier recesses of the soul. T he 
studies of men of the world, and particularly of 
ileartless ones, are the most life-like ; yet, even 
here, any one who wants to feel the difference 
between the great painter and the clever sketcher 
need only compare Thackeray’s Mar^^uis of 
Steyne with Disraeli’s Marquis of Monmouth, 
both of them suggested hf the same, originak 
There is little intensity, ‘little dramatic power 
in tliese stories, as also in his play of A /areas 
and if we read^;^ them with pleasure it is not 
for the sake eitjiier of pl% or of character, 
but because they contain so many sparkling 
witticisms and reflections, setting In a strong 
light, yet not always an un|^ijpcily light, the seamy 
side of politics and huma^p^at<itt» The slovenli- 
ness of their style, which- is" olteii pompous, but 
seldom pure, makes them appear 10 have beeiy 
written hastily. But D^raeli seems to have 
the composition of them (except, perhajps, 
two latest) .quite seriously. When he wrote 
jthe earlier tales, he meant to achieve literary 
greatness ; while the middle ones, especially 
Contngsby and Sybils were designed as political 
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; manifestoes. The Ies»' the^^ii*iye a pthpose or 
■j^ofes8ji|p/ be serious,' Ib,^ better they are; and 
t|^e m^f vivacious of sdil^isire two classical bur- 
'written at a time .when that kind of 
jQsitipn hlj^^Ot yet beeome common-^-: 
in. 'Hea>v^^^'dL Tke 'Inf carnal Marriage 
-^iittfe pieces of Ipnning worthy c^Thackeray, 
I, hid almost saM of Voltaire. They recall, 
perhaps they were suggested by, similar pieces 
-pf Lucian’s, , |s Semitic genius specially rich in 
,;thi^faoc|i^gg vei0 ? Luciaij was a Syrian from 
i^Py a Semite ; Heinrich Heine 
n Sejp|^J»'|am.e$". Russell Lowell used to 
t, thcJUgp pircidiiced little evidence for his 
that Vt^ipe a Semite. 

Whether, ;Pisraefi >could ever have taken high 
'rank as a noyial^ had -thrown himself com- 
petely in|d;.tife|^rofession 'mhy be doubted, for his 
defects were ^h ^ pains and practice would hardly 
have lessen^* That he had^till less the imagina- 
tion-needed h^^p|^ his Revolutionary EfiicJt, con- 
ceived on the’||y^pl!*t>f j>Troy, ^and meant td'''inake 
a fourth to the'//S|^, i^i^'^neid, and the Divina 
fHommedia, is enough to . show. The literary 
vocation he was 'best fitted for was. that of a 
journalist or pamphleteer; Pfra in this* he might 
have won unrivalled iSlfccess. Hi^dash, his 
verve , his brilliaifey of illustration, his scorching 
satire, would have made the fortuRe of any news- 
paper, and carried dismay into fhe enemy’s ranks. 
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•' fn inqumng how%r- the gifts I l^e sought to 
describe qualified Disra^ for practical ^fiAesman- 
<$hip, it is well to the diffe&i^ Idnds 

^ capsttity which an Jl^^bh politician f^ds to 
4 attain the highest place. 'v^®y *^3.y be said 
be four. He must be a debater. He must be- ii ' 
parliamentary tactician. He must understand the * 
country. He must understand Europe^ This last 
is, indeed, not always necessary ;• there have been 
moments when England, Ibayitig Europe to itself, 
may look to her,. own affauars <Wly; ’h>||yrherf the 
sky grows stormy over Europe,!ii^ want Of kf|i>TKr- 
ledge which English statesmei|.s<^edfiaeS' eyhtce 
may bode- disaster,- 'j: " ■ 

(An orator, in chn of the 

Disraeli never was*, H^ and fluehcy. 

He h^ not i*itt’s’turn for^^pjl'ilDP^idiexposition of 
complicated facts, nor for the cohdti.e^ of a close 
argument. The sustained an^fiery ddl^lmation of 
Fox was equally beyond his range. .And least of 
all '^d|^ that truest index of^fe^uence, the power 
of tOiicl^g the emotions, not make his 

hearers weep. ,But he coul^^ rnake them laugh ; 
he coulc^put them in gi^^lliumour with thenv 
selves ^ ,|i0 c»Mld dazzto- them with rhetoric ; 
be ^coulc^jpiSr upon ari- o^onent streams^ of 
.ridicul^'TOore effective thai^lpie hottest indigna- 
tiod. J| hfe sought to TO profound or solemn, 

he was asually*beavy and laboured — the sublimity 
often fs^se, the dtctldn often stilted. For wealth 
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thought or splendour of latiguago'his Spe^hes 
will not hear to be compared — I %itt not say with 
thosQ ^^urfce (on whom he sontetimes tried to 
model himself), but with those of three or four of 
own contemporaries. Even* within his owo 
pirty, Lord Derby, Lord EHenborough, and Lord 
Cairns in their several wayfe surpassed him. There 
is'not one of his longer and more finished harangues 
which be read with interest/rom beginning^to 
end. But there iahardly atiy ^ohg them which 
does not jjpontain some striking ^ssage, some 
im£^e or epigram, or burst of sarcasm, which 
mmt ex<ieedmgly effective when de- 

livered. vft ife partly Upph these isolated passages, 
-^(qpodally the s^f^tlcjOnds (tho||^ the witticisms 
' W|ge sometim<^i^^ttwed)j and Itill more upon 
aptness of the - speech to the circumstances 
llll^r whichJif^iWas made, that his ilillHariiierttary 
fame rests, .^rf he was not a grji|t orator he was 
a stiperb depater, ' "who watche<hiiliii^^ the>ht^ 
care the temped of: fhe audienc^' anH^ said jp^t 
what was needed at’t^ moment to disconcert isn 
opponent or to put Jhfea^ into his friends. His 
tjgpartees were o%<|iA|ppy, aiid musjrsometimes, 
have been unprej§Pf||Kd. fie had not the 
ardent temperam»^t^®Pme born orator, ao neither 
had he the external -advantages wh|^||Ount forv'«' 
much before large'^'&semblies. Mis,j 
not remarkable either for range Or for i 
Mis manner was somewha|jS|i|f| his gestures few, . ^ 




j^u^^enance inexp.ressiyi^.iJ*'Ye£ h^»dfilivei^ * 
Wai*!?i| 8 fewanting, in skill,' a^^d&en added point, 
unconcern, to a stinging epigr^. ’ 
he lacked in eloquence he^ade up 
I for by tactical •adroitness. No mo^e consurar 
mate parliamentary strategist has been seen in 
England. He had studied the House of Commons 
till he knew it as a player knows his instrument 
-i^studied it collectively, for it has a collective 
character, and studied the .men who compose 
it: their wojse rather than their better side, 
thtir prejudices, their foibles,, their vanities, 
their ambitions, their jealousies, ^bove all, that 
curious cofpq|ate,.ii^®^. which they have, . and 
which n^kes ,p^m ^s.^ any:,approach;^^^ 

' tion. l 4 e\,c®M;j|i^|^'' the^^; 
strings, andj^yet. so liifi^.i6CM0ceal his skill ; and he , 
so economised' hin^lf:,'^ptiQ make them always ', 
wish,to'hear . 'He how in a body of; 

men’wliged to'^^iften to talk, an^ most of it^“ 
tedious , t^kj, i^d^aiattet^n t^^ mostly 

^«tn 1 ihteri^|t||'iiib amusement 

' ^ he hufnoured 

'■ this de^'*|>‘||r *a^feisionally to err Ijy 
".excess of'l>a^(|"i^;l||||pTO§y. Almost always 
%espectf(| the;.^l^se^ 'he had a happy 

? ► ktuack ^iearing'- t|f^''^now rather than to ‘ 

lead, ahd when he , mad#’- an oflfi,cial stateipent 
it' was' with ‘the who wm taking 

them into his ;dp^defice. Much of this he, 



^' , may hftVfr':)eamQ<;f|^;ob^i^^^ Palmer-- 
:: ;^ston ; ■ but'-'lhjjg ■^'.'s^l^'; 

statesman, 'w|io, wa£&-Englishitt 

than to .,’ai . of Dferadfa '<^0 

looked on .EngiaPh^ediTroni outsWe^'aml; neve? 
felt himself, so to responsi^^^^ their 

habits or ideas* ^ ■>’'r'c'=''', . ''■' , / 

( As leader of bis"^ty in- O^osition^^^ 
at once daring and q^ious. Jle neyi^^ 
to give battle, even /'^heh he expect^ 
if he deetned it necess'hry, witk**^ vilN^ to' the 


future, that thg jtJdgment of his party shpiild 
have been pronbdn’ced in . ;a^ ^ay.J> On , 

, hin> '■ 

f policy of bH 4 ii|;^r .ohsfii'iiare^'nesistanc^^ 

When he perceive^,'tji\at^,ti|e time haVl 'come to 
.yleW. he knew hpti^': with gdbcf grace, 

so, as both to sup|^^ a charter for reason- 
^ ableness and to • obtaift valuable •cohcessip^IjS as 
the price 0/ peace. , t|f diflScult|es aro* with 
^.foreign countries 'hi^^aimed ...faiy^liherty'", of 
■■Vcriticising "tho *' con 4 ,i|^to^|i but- 
.ostentatiously ; .absmtn^P^prrl'iv^^^^^i^ing or' •! 
;^':^warting- their- ^^&and must , 

always;pre^, a . 

wh^t^vct . ''-'shc^^ yi$it 

on ;those/i!?ho^ .h imsrrpiiged her con^rns. 

As regains the inner dj^j 
he had ehormous difficult^ 
jealov% -which many Tpri« 


P«i|?e 01 ms^ 
^.surmount in the 
* Imra for him as a j 







: 


't n%i, a diey could not under- 

stand^'id. onl^* ‘^sted.* Conspiracies 

^ wene rap^tedljf 'ibrfned a^iii3t\him ; .malcontent’s 
attacked him in^the press, and sometimes even in 
Paifliamcnti . 'Xhese he seldom noticed, maintain- 
' ing a 6^1^ aiid self-confidenf ; demeanour which 
dis!hearten|d the plotters, and discharging tjie 
i^ties of ^is post with stead|i . a 4 i§iduity. lie 
was always on the look-out for young .men of 
promise, drew thetti tqji^rds- him, encouriiged 
• them to help him in partramentary sharp-shoot- 
ing, ahdXOSteredin every^jva^ of party. 

The bad side of that W^'isk’ Was seen when he 
‘ came into ^ O^ce, for:;' t}it;n,^^^ post in . the 
public Servi0e-^,was ,.be^ by ’ 

i fapvouritism pn party- jg^ and meh wKo 
had been loyal to him rewarded by places 
or titles^ to ' which they . had no other claim. 

!( But uhify a|>d rhariial .favour of , the Tory ;> 
mrty- was raised to the highest point. Nor ^as 
Dferapli ^personally unpopular with his' 

parliami|^tarjj*!T6|^pne^ even when he was rnost , 
hotly attadki^^^ Ihe p^tfiorip and in the press. 

To ku^' jjtigjanj^ jtnd' watch the •hifting'* 


, ■'» In the 

^ death), 

had d^^ed tovWtri 
^yields lu/S^ifidcnce^ biit fi 
co«ne<k»on$ the socfel feer 
governs g^lElemep. . 

An aristocracy is rathet 
importance of a 



ten' shwtly tefter -Peei*K 
th^ Tory aristocracy 

_ '•‘An aristocracy hesiutes bi^e it 

Jfoies so ^^rudgingly. . ^ . In poiltical 
with the^prjnciple of h*>oour which, 
rollowing ift T&ually cordial and faithful, 
jcrate^thc qualities and^ magnify the,iv 



fiurtsen^ of its opinion 


frijEft knowing the House of CJommonsj;* .JnUced, 
the two kinds of knowledge are ini a'aflieasure 
incompatible, '^en who ehjcpr FifrHament soon 
begin to forget that it is not, in. 'the, last resort, ■ 
Parliament that governs, but the people. Ab- 
sorbed in the daily contests of their Chamber, 
they over-estimate the importance of those con- 
testk They come to think tha^t Parliament is 
in fact what it is in thcoiy, a mi6|fOcosm of 
the nation, and that option insid^ is^,. sure to 
reflect the opinion outside. .When 'th^ are in a 
minority they aj?e depressed ; whep, they are in 
a maJori|y theyifancy chat_^ail is wei^ X^rgetting 
their ipastetii' out-d^-|||||^ This ‘^f^dency is 
aggravated by the Xa^i^hat •&'£ Eddish Parlia- 
ment meets in the wher% the rffch and 

^luxurious congrega#^ dnd give theif tone to 
jlieiety. The House of Commons, though many 
of its members belong to the middle class by 
origin, belongs practically .^ito the upper class by 
sympathy, and is prone to believe that i|/®t it 
hears every evening at dinn^ jlltsnggpepn^^ is 
w^at the country is .JC mdmber- of the 

■House of Commonp^.d^^]^^^^f M-p|a(Ji6d, '$or _ 
feeling the pulse iof tiijS^ppp|ii^pnd. 5 ^;bid.er'''i^ ' 
do sp must know the 

country, add must frequent^, i^isft or c(Wi|uuni- ♦ 
cate with, 'his constituents. 1|P| this diffiCwy is 
experienced by an oidi nary^M^e member, it 



’"'^.2 ' ' , E^ograjiBical^ ;Stutiies ' 

■ "• ? ' " ''■ . 

^ greater for a minister whoSe ttoe is filled 

jay ofiidEfi duties, or for a leader of Opposition, 
.who fias to be con^taimy thinking of -his tactics 
in the Housef^ la Oisraeli’s dfei there was a 
keenness of obs^rVatfon and discernment far 
beyond the commo^ But he was under the dis- 
advantages of not %;ing really an Englishman, 
and of having never lived among the people.’ 

X nv v^v^LcavjLj riAv..ti. i« x xi.iiK^CLK.iy a i tXT 

to weaken his po^!^ pf judging pop ylar sentiment, 
and appraising ^ .'fheir value the various 

tendencies that sway aib^-- divide a nation so 
complex as the English- Ea_rly in life he had 
formed th^^ies about 'the ti|i^t|onhS of the differ- 
ent classaii-'bf English^ 5K>cH^y — nobility, gentry,, 
capitalists, workmen, pilfesan.try, and the middle 
classes — theories y?hich were^far from containing 
the whole truth;' and he adhered to them even 
when the changes of half a cdntury had made them 
less true. He had a great aversion, not to say con- 
;tempt,for r*uritanism,^dfl^the Dissenters among 
whonirit ch|fefly holdsi^ground, and pleased himself 
with tte hpi^ti<|i^ of the suffrage 

which ‘ destroyed ihyr 

i[fe^Cj>^fy^tive victory at the 
'him in this belief, and 
,,mdd^.'f^ira'^l|Sl' 5 ifl|i|wjIi the working classes 

were J^dy-lo fo|i^,,4he lead of the rich. He 

^ MTOn^e did i»"et himse^ to dSfeamint; th©?;condition of t3i€ people, the 
diagnouis*, if not alwaigR C^irrect, always- »>i|gestive, the account of 
the manufj^tnnng dAjl^6t«'|jtven in ^d$7, Two 
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jperceiyed that the Liberitl ministry 1868-74 
feadoffended certain influential sections by appear- 
ing itbo demisSjgDr too unepterprising in foreign 
affairs, anTl^cied that Iffie -bulk of the nation , 
would be dazzled by a warlike mien, and an 
active, even aggressive, foreign policy. Such a 
poliify was congenial to hli*s%wn ideas, and to 


the society that suri(t>up. 4 ®^d him; It was ap- 
plauded by some Ilagety !blpd|lated newspapers 
which had previously, l>t;ep,/;nnfriendly to the 
Tory party. Thus than 

any other man of si||Si^;experience to find the 
nation sending up ^a lar^r majority against him 
in than it h^'Sejn't ^ for him’ in i8y;$. 

This was the most s^i^^ instance of his mis- 
calculation. ^But h^rs^ad^lUthrougl^;%his career 
, an il^erfect com^rehelKibn rdf English 


people. Individuals, or even an assembly, ma3r‘ 
be un^»|tood by dint of close and long-continuedf^ 
observation ; but to ufademtand a whale nati^i 3 


one must also have 


and this his circum- 


stances, not less than his chtificter, had denied him. 1 


,k,t;h.a|lj^vented 


It was partly the 
him from mastering thi^ 

There is a sense ipj 
pretend to understand 
self did not. The problem vast, ,t| 

to be known too numerous, me undercif rents 



tod varying. One cari,;j|^k ‘bi^^ of more or * 
less. If lEurope had 'B^n in«:hi# time what it 




a century before, Disraeli would hati^e had 
a jfer better chance of Wng fit to become what 
it iras probably his dearest wish to become — its 
guide and arbiter.* He would have taken the 
measure of the ]t)rinccs and ministers with whom 
he had to deal, would have seen and adroitly 
played on their weaknesses. His novels show 
how often he had revolved diplomatic situations 
in his mind, and reflected on the way of handling 
them. ^Foreign diplonsatists are agreed that at 
the Congress of Berlin he played his part to 
admiration, spoke seldc^l-bjut spoke always to 
the •point and with dignity, bad. a perfect concep- 
tioh of wliat he meant to secure, and of the 
means he lll^t tmpl(>y^%ec.ure it, never haggkil 
over detaifs dr ‘betrayed* ^fny eagerness to win 
support, never wavi'rad in his demands, evlSl^hen 
they .seemed to lead straight to war. Dealing 
with individuals, who represcntc4 mat^'Cal forces 
*^ich he had^auged, he was perfectly at home, 
and d^-servod the prai^‘he obtained from Bis- 
marck, ^who, comparu^’him with other eminent 
figurq^slteliie Congrfes, ij^ reported to have said, 
bljp^y'wt^heartily, “Dei^’alte Jude, das ist d,r 
to know[j what the condi) ion of 
\ iSop^EasteSn Europte realiy was, and understand 
hok-|)est to ^ttle its troubles, was a far more difili- 
cult ttsk, and Disraeli possessed neither the know* 
ledge nor the iHsi^hi required. In the Europe 

, 1 ‘’The old Jew, that is the 'nan.” 
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the "wjlls 


'/peoples couiit for. more 
oi^i individual rulers must comprehend the 
pylons •and sympathies of peoples if one is to 
forecast the future. This ^he seldom ca^ed to 
dc^ He did not realise t^i^ part and the power 
of; moral forces, - Down to the outbreak of the;' 
Americarii Civil War he maintained that the 
qii^tion between the North and the South was 
ms|a|^'a fiscal question between t^,: Protectionist 
interests of the one and th’it Free Trade interests 
of the other. He always ^■l/iidated with cont^ipt 
the national movement in Italy. He mnd^ np 
secret in the. days 1859 of: goOtl-t^ll 

to Austria and of JwS liking for Loiiil^ Napoiei^^ 
a man inferior to in.-^ility and in couhage, 
but to whose chyacterlBls»pwn had ^>me affinities. 
In tha^ elaborald ^tudy of Sir l^b^rt Peel’s char- 
acter,^ which is one of,|Disraeli’s be$t literary per- 
formances, he observes that Peel “ was destitute 
of imaginatio^and wanting imagination he wanted 
prescience.” True it i&,|that ithj^ination is neces-"^ 
sary for prescience, bu^^ginaiion is not .enough 
to give pres 


:e. ,^dt|hay even be a saare. 
Disraeli’s imaginaj|on, his (ondn^^T; theories, 
and disposition rath|«j|]^ cling to ijMin, t^^ 
study and interpret m§Es,?mjide hhril.'^ 
of his own preco^^l^ved. idea|t at^iThls 
deterred him from followin^^ie march Q|^|ptange 
noting how different ^ings 'Wei4 , 


and 






.> '5® . ■ ■ ; ; fii^raphical ■ Sttidks''- 'i-- ■ 

**'seventi€» had been in 

’thirties; , M Gladstone, said to me in 187^ 
■ “'Disraeli’i two leading ideas in foreign. pdlJc^ 


'have always. been the maintenance of the teiripOral^^ 
i * power of the Pope, and the maintenance of the 
power' of the Sultan." Unable to save the ope, he- 
clung to the hope*of saving the <|!:her. He%as * 
possessed b;^ the notii^n, sfe^ductive to a dreamy 
mind, that n|} th^" disiturbances of^Europe.aiipse 
from the action of secret ^lieties ; and when the 


Eastern Question was in 1875 re-opened by the j 
ip^prrection «in Herzegovjn^ followed by th« 
wiHof Senyfe, -against th5<jTdrks, he explained^ 
the ^jcat id ^‘'famous* sg^(^ by saying, “The 
secret societies of Europe*. |iave declared war 
against Turkey^ — the facwb|liig;|hat the societies 
which in Russia were promoting the Servian war 
were public societies, openly collecting subscrip- 
tions, while those secret “social democratic" 


societies of which we have since h|.f!ard so much 
were strongly exposed the interference of 
Russia, and those other.j^ecret societies in the 
Test of*’ Europe, wherein1^]e| and Ttalians have 
played a'^ding i>art, w^,,if not hostile, at any^, 
ratf^ipte'^l^ifferent toothy ,rf)|iiyement among the . 
EaMei^'R ‘C^fistians. .• * 

A^inst these errors therfejpust be set several ! 
cases^h which h® .tfi< 5 wed profound discernment, 
fli 1843 anifi 18^44 he deliveredi in debates on the 
condition of Ireland; Speo&^s which, then cOn- ‘ 



••Keacoiisliel^: 

. s^d long remamed tJje mdfet jwne^ting 
^iste diagnosis of theiroublcs of ij^t country 
y^pessed to Parliament Ireli^ has, he 
sai4 a starving peasantry, an alien chundii, and an 
absentee aristocracy, and he went on to add that * 
jthe llinction of statesmanshij^ was to cure by peace- 
ful and constitutional methods^ills w|iifch in other 
cpuhtries had usually induced, 'itfld removed 
by, revolution. During the American Civil War of 
1861-65, Disraeli was ^he only leadi^i$tatesman * 
on Ms own sideof politics who did not embrace and 
a|)planj| the cause of the South. y 
arose from a caution would riii^O||nmit ' 
where it recognise«i |^^nce, or 
tipn of the superi^^s^algth 'pi’ the - Northern 
States (a percepti|i^ ;y 4 ilclf^ wh^e^^^^ V the 

South even to-day is astonished ‘ that so few 
.people in Europe should have had), it is not easy 
to decide ; but whatevei^ the cause, the fact is an 
evidence of lys prudence or sagacity all the more 
weighty because Lord l^lmerstpn, I#brd Rusai|l, 


and Mr. Gladstone, a^s Lord Derby and 

Sir Hugh Cairns, ha 4 ,v«ii of them expressed 
more or less sympathy;^th, or ' ,beli<^^n, the 
sudcess'Oif the Southern cause. 

/The ni^ striking instaij^, j^ow^ 
^^f^'ihisight W'as his,,.perceptiohi|lhiit*"4irt^’^i|i^- 
M the suMage would not n^etsarilyjhi^fe, 
aihd might end by sta-epgthenin^ ll^Tliry pkrty.^ ^ 
of 'i86:^_ Wiw^^scriJbied , at the. ’|ime as’" 
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“a lea^ ia thrt? dark.” But Disraeli’s eyes had, 
pierced vtb^ darkness.^ For half a century poli- 
ticians hi^assaimed that the mas^s of the people 
were add would remain uni^ tlie Liberal banner. 
Even as late aft 1872 it was thought on Liberal 
platforms a gcwd jbkt^ito say of some opinion that 
it might do for CorWffvative working men, if there 
iVere any. Diki^li had, long before 1867, seen 
deeper, a pd| though his youthful fancies that the 
monarchy il^ht be revived as an effective force, 
and t|^t Mf the peasantry ” would follow with 
' pedimvaJ r]^M?a*ehce the le^ of the landed 
pi^^ed illusory, he wai in discerning that 

■^edldi ahd sdijtial ii)fl<|^evi?bmd in parliamentary 
■ elections ccaini for mj^ /^ong. the masses than 
tbitf traditiortiittrf cd^Sdtutiqiiai’Whiggism or the 
i*' db^as of abstract Radicalfem. 

\ ,;:ln estimatirig hi^ statestpanship ae a whole, 
dne .must give weight to -the -fact that it 
impressed piapy publicists ifet-oid. ^ No English 
minister had Tor a Ipn^ fime past So fascinated 
observers in, Germai\jji|^2d Austria. Supposing 
that under the long ret^ of «,^iberalism English- 
men had cQpBwn^^Q bare fOr fpfeign politicsi they 
lookety’ifii^^ had given l3||sk to 

Britain lier*dll^Epr 6 p<^h pbsitipn, and^attributed 
to^bife- bf design, a grasp and a fore- 

sight ftlfeh' as mep had r^vvredsfc Ijom C^ha*bam, 
greatest in fhe^^^brt l«^)f H^inisfers who have 
raised fame '{hf I remembot 

' ,4,,. > eti tl. 
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in a Conservative cl^b, kbcMlt 1880, a 
\ la^e photograph of^Lord Beaconsfield, wearing 
the well-known look of mysteriftus fixity, under 
which is inscribed thi&' line of .Homer : “ He alont: 
is -wise: the, rest are fllfeting® shadows.” ^ It 
whs a happy idea to go for a piotto to the 
favourite poet of his rival, as i|^ was an un- 
happy chance to associate the wis^m ascribed 
to Disraeli with his policy iri tl^t^^rkish East 
and in Afghanistan, a policy now universally ad- 
mitted to haye been unwise and^t^fortiihate.* 
But whatever ma|S^b<^l^ught o^; the appropriate- 
ness of the moiei^i-the^ct rernttaMSsthSt this was 
the belief he inspinl^g He did it 

by virtue of fbj^^Ver|f‘gifts sometimes 

brought him intjj^iife4faj3le--his % st e- f o r larg e and 
imposing theories, hi^power of clothing them in 
vague and solp mn lah^age. his persistent faith in 
them. He came, by ibilg posing, to impose upon 
himself and. to . bcheil^e in his own profundity. 
Few people’ whether his 

imperial policy ’Werli' Iodf d and feasible ; 
every one saw hiS •th^rie.v and many 


fsUlmder the spi^h^iph a -jlrsttkl*#^, pagination, ■ 
c^Kxerciise. this’ll f^ cohdled' with 


.a of 
but 


» Oty rd M vKud 4<f* 


S’' '’'.c, 

irAxp5).\;i. 


..ysed^Tiresitis, 

Is 


in the wofM of disemhtxiied .spirits. ^ , 

* To 'defei^d ibisrad^ by argnainir that his policy hflSt'*llfi^ji,Jaw chance 

Dw'hifti it is to admit 

''V' • oiaie on which 

minister to satisE^yihat the '4(&binet and the 

country -i^uld let him f " 


becausMs hS^ 
another eiter 



* »ibis indomitable put 6f 
; the line of mere'^Silly if, he fmled to see 

’ honr touch thej/Ei^lish 0c som|iyitne|t^oved by 
l^mji^ston, he did sefe'^hat'it tnay be worth while 
- to play to their imaginntion. 

’ We may now, the question aiskedi^t 

first : How di4^kii^ wbateycr Bs nat^al gifitifr, 

’ ‘ j ij^his cosuree by such disadvan-'. 

hiife ^wish 4^gin, by the 
cari^,!; want of con- 

jgiii^Mia,.Bspired, by the 
F|*|f views, — how did 
o6|^try like 
B^^^bejudices: aqd,^ 
ie' head of the ' 


who wa 
tages h$ 
«eS' 



?the trusted 
Ptlet*, almi^t th^i 


'a* 

^S' . 

ind, trl^ 
enmities, a 
Conservative 
counsellor of th , 
dictator, of a free 
. However high b^^.e 
I^iijai^i’s gifts, ;-ha^vfeen 

ai^’^i'k 'to enable bispl'tip overcoitte ihi^il^SBifiles 
that biockfe^^^hisj^t}^'’ '"The ^n^edfe ' 

t«; Fortuil)^^^,^^b:.:!^|^^ 
amoqg-the sj^eOg^aa^ 


Wrong in'^a^it 
’ human aifi^s 

' ■V- ■-• 

of ' success^'; 
over 

i played no^1^|nificant part 
lay in the i^ti^ of the part 
The Tory party of the y 

■ " '^- Inf. vii. 


}'• Splendour 






1 




mexu. 



of 

biice\alled it the ' 
itfiltte'the name, but 
',|yb resolution as 
bej^des mere talent 
(Iness. A man of 
its ranks few com- 
pestitor^Jjipid this ca»R im- 

wnedi^eTy "after; Peel's^ d^fectfoir, pThat ^atesman 
had tarried off ^with %n the Mttelitettuaf JBIow^r 

were i left 


Stupid pa^. 
p<S^mted to 'Jj 
showing hw 
gd'^to ipake political %re 3 
8hlniog gifts |kad 


'‘of the Cons|s 
^behind to forif^ 
, the House of Cfl 
of SolttiPh: 
this* heavy- 
balloon, 
his party in 
^ or debating; 
spon estal 



Iti^ m 
‘squires, 
TThroMgh 
rose like a 
member of 
er strategical 


Mr. 

pracC(?Sfl|y the^i 
(ll^mmoilS^;’ 

h^becamfe Indispensable, and 
fv a supremacy which years of 
patient laboju((^hjight not have given him in a 
rivhtiy widiv^b^'' distinguished band whf jur- 
rhhndeb -During the twenty yeail|5(.^i:hat 

great Tory sChi|m' of 1846 no 
thah -ardd® Tory ranks ‘capable of dis- 

one. .The conspirapijpii hatched 
agmt»^,^biErt prospil^d could a 

capd(^^ fof >t^' -J^idership ha<^e been found 


swords wldmUe chieftain inv 



itrue 


non^' sudb to»i 


to, her dnrslinlf, suffi^d 
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Anodiier favourin^ ,^|afluetice uraderstood 
outside "England was wife iRku^in tlm character 
of the party he led. lBti||^<|j^he Tories, being 
the party of the" f)rcij)erty-WldeFS, a®iJ having not 
to advance but. to |tand still, not to propose 
^)iaages but to resist ,tb<^, having bonds of 
interest as as of sentiment to dra^w; tlfetn 
close tdgetjttr, possessed a coheslbt|||i||l loyalty 
to their i^l<tfSi a tena^u^ spirit, far j 

exceeding «fhat was bo .be found amottg their 
.-■adversaries, who 'divided _ into a 

Of... Whig and aft'sid^ani^pd 'or 'Radical , 
sectibni ; He wh<^'^ablished^^se^^^^ Tory 
leader -v^ls presently followed by t|^^ran^^d file 
vrith a devdlion, an unquestioning ^bmisision and 
^confidence, t^hich placed his character and doctrines ' 
under the cegie pf the party, and e^^rced loyalty 
upon parliamentary malcontents. Tj^is corporate 
'spirit MlaiS' of infinite value tO;;^j,I>i§l5Sifcii,/ Tl^l;' 
liistorical past of the great Tory j4ny, its asls^i^ 
tiQas,:tslftd social consideration which it enjoys, ‘ 
, Went to ennoble his position and efface the rettiedj-. 
brance of the- less creditable parts of his caiwSl. 
And in "the later days of his reign, whisin no ohg 
disputed supremacy, every Tory , was, ai(^ a, 
matter of his advocate and' ;Sfc(||nfr^, 'ajtid 

‘..resented ' assaults on him as .in.salta'!^b'^^fe;)party. 
When a man eadcite^ hatred by his jl 

s on his^Aabapter are an-iiqpyit^ to 


chafed 




f,,they 





' ‘^* i" av '” ’ ' ' 

ar^ not good po^c& , Mlgcepreseclation somefe 
tiflka siKceedbi ^ipi^ seldom. Let a man • 

be^yb-sonj^^.unt ftwi ii^ ^ y or dangerous, still, it 
is inly his. own words that datitage him, at least iii 
^ England and America. 'Sven his iftWij words, how-, 
ever discrediting, everi' his acts, however culpable, 
majfi if |hey belong to a past unfamiliar to the voter 
oftd-dny^i little, perhaps too little, on th^'^BOter’s 
I Aind viben they are brought up against him. The 
average citizen has a, short memory, add thinks 
that the dead may be Allowed to btiry their dead,/ 
Let it' be„ further noted that Disti|iili’s career 
'coincided with || <>igmficant change in •English 
polities, a ‘changlj'partly in the temper of tbe'nation, 
partly in the balance of voting power. Tor thirty 
/years after the Reform .^^ct of !|832, not only had 
the middle classes constituted the majority of 
the electors, but the social influence of the great 
TAfftig families and the intellectual influence of 
"the economic^school of Cobclen had been potent 
factors. These forces were, in the later part of 
Disraeli's life, tending to decline. Theworking- 
claSs vote was vastly increa.sed in 1867. The 
o|d Whig light gradually paled, and many of the 
Whig magnates, obeying cla§j^ symp£iy|||ies rather 
th^ drifted slowly Tory iftin. 

A g^ffiltdon -lib’ose which had not,seeh the free 
Trad&'stin^le^ pr had forgotten the Frtyfc Trai^ 
argument^, and wjbie^ a^tractedl bf otH|||p 

tlm tho^ whicfe^»&BdCn had preachSd. Trac 





t^oved* 

ja^'fljkfii-' 'w^, /;a3*d' '} 
i^litiiusUusm foir 



yip®*; 


fired 


Witfr'iiorie-offhese changes 
pisisonal actii!^ to do, but thejr ^C^^d 

the'^b^efit 5 ^^^ party, they all tbe 

i^tide^l^ich bore him into ofiltee in 1874. ':&%■ 

'g,, jibially, he had the great ai^ntage^fj^ing; 
/jlr^vji'^-^^ny • a statesman at"'“^jk»‘v 

j^|^!i6d from the world’s memoSh^^^Who m^ht' 
’jj^'^v‘|4«:ome a figure^ hist<^? 5 vith twenty yeare 
-%qrk of life. Hacf DisraelT career closed in 
;' 1 8 ^ 54 * he would have been rentembered as -jj^ 
n parliamentary gladiator, who had pr^uced a few 
incisiye sp^J«^es, a crude Budget, and soibb’ 
Williarit social and political sk^ches. Th^ 
of his character might have re^ 
■;’i^|iliH|feiown. True|tit is that a man mu^i' 
hale ^^l^piess in order to stand the test of long 
lifbV ' 5^ are found out, like Louis Naptife^ 
lose their balance and therewi^|^^|i|r: 
. ; - jy Lord Brougham. Some 
V ''g^M^i^^earn, and if a statesman. J^>,ltot^|||^ 
'! at sl*^' tha^ _ hjf; was at thirty,^l^^’'is 

on, liljje Mtetternr^, or stm^n 
ifato ’^#ii«rary doctrinaires, life#- Guizot. Disi|bgli 






■ Jt^est, he " 'gained-'! im~ ■;. 

pe^sely by . '^gau^ by rfsiftg Into a 

■ potion- 

; ^^^ft gawed atso'i^^l^^it'^ing ^is individuality* 
upcin -peofilfe. as -accejpt it-v^as.^'' 
till at length' they caj7ie, i|pt sb Ifipibh 
to blst^^ him for jwhat he did i»,|j||^ with, bia 
e^bli^^ reputation, as ratlfer '^b^ Relish ^and j 
enter to the |j|kgS^ of his character 

uncbl^iously tookto judging him' by 

different from th^wliich they applied to olfdin^y 
^gKshmen, th^|ardly complained of deflec^^ 
«;from vera^ 'whici would have ‘seemed graW 
I'ltn, other persons. He h%d given nbtii^ ^hat 
I", he was not like meriillhat his words mi^ 


’ V 

' by a standard 


be'* taken in their natural sense, that he Ws 
ia be regarded as the skilful player of a great 
i^ game, the consummate actor Jn a great part. 
!^:^d, once more, he gained by the many years 
during which he had opportunities of displaying 
his fortitude, patience,, constancy 
unwavering self-confideflfce— gifts rarer J 

power, gifts that deserve the ihBuenc^ 
Ihf^^stow, Nothing so fascinates mankind ;5|s 
equal to every fortune, unshS^i^! 
by ifcyhrs^, indifferent to personal abb^||^^ 
tahxth|f a ibijjii conAat against apparently 

with j^ sharpest weapons and q, fuming 
face.- His followers fancy he m&t'h^ve; hidden 
resources of wisdom as well as Jfefa^ g. Whqn 


''':X 





Ibis predictions 


true, and the 


■'wrhihg tiSie of popular feeli^i-begms to bear 
toward power, has 

along right and the restel^^the world 
, When .victory at last set| 3 !^^|l his crest, 
his ^emies can hardly help applauding a 
^1^1’ seems so amply -earned; It*', was 
by‘'this qoility, n»ore perhaps than by anything 
else, hy this, serene surface with fathomless depths 
below, that he laid his Spell upon the imagination 
observer^ in Continental Europe, and received 
' at his death a sort of canonisatlion from a large 
SjSCition ofythe English people. 

^ W posterity think of him, and by 

what will he be remembered-lil The glamour has 
already passed away, and to few of those who on 
the 19th' of April deck his statue with dowers 
is he more than a dame. 

Parliamentary, fame is fleeting : the memory of 
parliamentary conflicts soon grows dijn and dull. 
Posterite fixes a man’s place in history by asking 
not hN^f^many tongues buzzed about him in his 
lifetime, but how great a factor he was in 
changes of the world, that is, ho-w far 
things would have been twenty or fifty 
aftpr his death if he had never lived, Triei 
i-tl^IjS^ndard, tlie results upon the course of ’ 

of i|%^eJ^f ^rsonal action are not numer^itl^ 
thoijgh ’ jji^e of ijlyy maybe deemed momentous. 
He wifef'jftm parliamentary tactician who 




" ’Lord„-|^p&d^'sheld 

. / ’ ''S, K 

held his followers together -through a difficult^ 
time. Byuhtlp^g ’to keep the Peelites from 
rejpijiiipg *dieir party, he gave that party fi 
col^r ^ the "^sober hues which; "It 

had worh. during the leadership of Peel : 'He 
became tSiie founder of what has in later 
been cail^ Tory democracy, winning over a 
large section of the humbler classes to the 
banner under which the majority of the wealthy 
and the holders of vested interests alre.ady stoo,(| 
arrayed. He saved for the Turkish' Empii|£ 
a part of its territories, yet in doing so merely 
prolonged for a little the death agony of 
Turkish power. Though it cannot be said 
that he conferred any benefit on India or the 
Colonies, he certainly stimulated the imperial 
instincts of Englishmen. He had occasional 
flashes of insight, as when in 1843 he perceived' 
exactly what Ireland tieeded, and at least one 
brilliant flash, of foresight when he predicted that 
a wide extension of the suffrage would bring no 
evil to the Tory party. Yet in the case of 
Ireland he did nothing, when the chance came 
to'him, to give effect to the judgment which he 
formed, while in the case of the suffrage he 
djid but follow up and carry into effect an impulse 
^yb'n by others, d'he Franchise Act of 
^rhaps the only part of his pattgl^hich Fas,* 
by hastening a change that indu|^ otfi« changes, 
permanently affected the and; 



Bbgra 


les 


• 4 - 



■ it ^tnains tiie • monumfii^t 6^., his parlW 

iiwntary skill there was nothing.ip his career 
^e ;example of a lofty soul or a noWe pur^os^ • 
did not raise,. he n# e^n have loweM, 
„.._nc of En^ish public life. 
l^et history will not leave himjWitSIfouta 
'of admiration. When all possible exjpjafetiort^^ 
ifhis success have been given, what a wondenul 
career ! An adventurer foreign in race, in 
ideas, in temper, without money or family 
connections, climbs, by patient and unaided 
efforts, to lead a great party, master a powerful 
aristocracy, sway a vast empire, and make him- 
self one of the four or five greatest l^rsoipl 
forces in the world. His head is not turaied by 
his elevation. He never becomes a demagogue ; 
^e never stoops to beguile the multitude by 
|lssppc^ling to sordid instincts. He retains through 
certain amplitude of view, a due sense of 
%e dignity of his position, a due regard for the 
traditions of the ancient assembly whicH,h,e 
and when at l^t the destinies of England 
into his hands, he feels the grandeur 
charge, and see^ to secure what he believes |o 
be her hnperiar place [n the world. Wha^ 
ient histo^ way ultimately pass u| , 
d in ’“'the long annals of 
no more striking figure. 





DEAN STANLEY* 


In the England of his time therf was no personality 
more attractive, nor any more characteristic of 
the country, than Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. Dean 
of Westminster. England is the only European 
country in which such a figure. could have appeared, 
for it is the only country in which a.'sman may hold 
a higte ecclesiastical post and yet be tegarded 
by the nation, not specially as an ecclesiastic, but 
rather as a distin!;juished writer, an active and 
influential man of- rffeirs, an wruament of st^^l 
life. But if^in this respect. he was typical of his w 
country, he'was in other respects unique. 

‘ j^,as a clergyman untouched by cleri'calism^a 
l^ufitier unspoiled by courts. No one cemd 
to any one else in England who occupied 
f^j^i^ilar position, nor has any one since ari.sen 
■who recalls him, or who fills the. place which his 


departure left empty. , u 
/ Stanley was . born in 1815.’ I!is 
Rector of Alderley, in Cheshire, 


^ K Life pf Dean Stanley^ in two 
WaJroM, continued by Dean Bradley, j 
Brotheni, appeared in 1893. 



y ‘Thcv>dore 
Mr. K. 


>3|iGgraphical 

^^l^prwich, belonged to th^ famUyibf the Stanleys 
a« i^ldeirley, a branch ^of that arrafe'nt ajnd fai^us 
tte' 'head of' wBfjih is Earl oj|jDfefby^':';tl|9'' 

; pother, 'Catherine -li'eyt^sterj'^was'' a''yi|||B,tdan;"c>f 
■^uch ft^ce of character and ‘intellebtual pow^. 
He was educated at Rugby School under Dr, 
Arnold, the influence of whose ideas repained 
great over him all through his life, and at 
Oxford, where he became a fellow and thtor 
of University College.^ Passing thence to be 
Canon of Canterbury, he returned to the Uni- 
Vfersity as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and remained there for seven years. In 1863 
he was appointed Dean of Westminster, and at 
the same time married Lady- Augusta Bruce 
(siper of the then Lord Elgin, Governor-General 
first of Canada and afterwards of India). He 
1881. 

had an extraordinarily active and busy life, 
so mtert^^ined with the history of the University of 
"ql^rd and the history of the Church of lingland 
from 1850 to 1880, that one can hardly think of any 
salient point in either without thinking also of 
him. Yet it was perhaps rather in the intently' 
of,B^ nature and the nobility of his sentimews 
t biW pn either the compass or the strength of Ms 
int^leciual faculties that the charm and the force 
he In some directions he w^S 

curiouslv-' p^^ ^K'l^ He had no turn for at|i|pct 
leasoningr^ lil^ifcfor metaphysics or any mher 



_ .^'JpDeaji / Stanley 

form of equally 

for jscienti^ , scarcely i^vork 

a s^in in' artailmetic/ in no 6eld was 

ina a logkalii or thinker. Neithe#> 

:' t *r"' 1 • ' -■■ • , }> 

.|a,l|p^|gfb had a retentive* memory, andj. 
posaesseiSr’a' i^eat deal of various knowledge;^ . 
"^y. cts, could he be called learned,' for ^ 
itad not really mastered any branch of history, 
artd’|^ras often inaccurate in details. He had never ' 
been trained to observe facts in natural history. - 
He had absolutely no ear for music, and very 
little perception either of colour or of scent. He 
learned foreign languages with difficulty and never 
spohie them well. He was so short-sighted as to 
be unable to recognise a face passing close in the 
street.^ Yet^ with these shortcomings he was a 
born, traveller, went everywhere, saw everythip^ 
and eyerybqdy worth seeing, always seized , dnfc' 
the most characteristic features of a landscape, ' 
balding, or a person, and described them with a 
freshness which made one feel as if they haffl 
jMver been described before.J> Of the hundreds 
pPp have published books on the Desert of 
^^i and the Holy Land, many of them skilful 


rs or men of profound knowledge, 


only one who is still read and likely to c< 
i^ue to be read, so vivid in colputiy s^ exqua 



g, are the pictures he ha 
jbwever,%ature taken 
'did nqt,‘%dd$di 




III. .f^dture 
^||;i,did not 
®ays (fot 
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7^^ vBiographical Stiidies 


,te lover oL. 


in his boyhood he bad been a pass; 
ithe mountains) greatly interest hi^.j?^s‘builidin^‘ 

, or A landscape had nower to rouse nil im^inaS' 
jlWon and call forth % ms^pnrivalle# de- 

scription only when it was associated ^snth ^he ;! 
^thoughts and deeds of men. ) ■ V V*^; •, 

Ifer ’jj^ The’^rgest part of his literary work was done 
|4n the field of ecclesiastical history^*^ i^ubject 
ifis-turally congenial to him, and to which he was 
^^rther drawn by the professorship whio^h 
: at Oxford during a time when a great rei^val of 
historical studies was in progress. It was work 
which critics could easily disparage, for there were 
many small errors scattered through it ; ^hd the 
, picturesque method of treatment he employed 
^as apt to pass into scrappiness. He fixed on 
the points which had a special interest ?or his 

f n mind as illustrating some trait of personal 
national character, or some moral lesson, ani^i 
passed hastily over other matters, of equ^J’ or 
greater importance. Nevertheless his ^Msork 
had some distinctive met^ts which have not re- 
ceived from, pflofessional' critics the whole* cred|p 
they deserved. Iii.^^l that Stanley wrote 
finds, a certain largeness an^d dignity of 
He had ^ sense of the unity of history, of 
const^ relation of past and present, of^ the simh^ 
larity ^f , nature in one age and fcpu^yyfy to 

human^m 
dwell upon , 




other ; . and h% never 
'■ • • 'y*" ■ 

ciW^valuable tt 




L>ean ' btanley::,,: 

■ ■ ,1 ,)'. ' 

history ^ 5 l t<xteach. Nothing was too\small to 

attrad^ih, b&Sause he discovered a meaning in 
everytimhg^p.anS he was therefore never dull, 
for ^heTn iiiie moralised ♦he would light up 
, his by some hap^y" anecdote. With 

this' i^'possessed a keen eye, the eye of a 
poe^ human character, and a p6#er of 
' ^ympat^y^that enabled him to appreciate even 
fhose-^who^e principles and policy he ^disliked., 
Hereirl W was not singular, for the sympathetfe^ 
style ©I'Vriting history has become fashionable 
amoijig us. What was remarkable in him 'iVas 
that his sympathy did not betray him into the 
■terror, now also fashionable, of extenuating moral 
distinctions. His charity never blunted the edge 
of his justice, nor prevented him from reprobating 
the faults of the per.sonages who had touched his 
heart. For one sin only he had little historical 
tolerance — the sin of intolerance. So there was 
one sin only which ever led him to speak severely 
of any of his contemporaries — the sin of untruth- 
fulness. Being himself so simple and straight- 
.ibrward as to feel his inability to cope with 
ilepeitful men, deceit inccmsed him. But he did not 


■ jt^ent the violence of his adversaries, for thoughj 
;:,|ie suffered much at their hands he knew man^ 
of them to be earnest, unselfish, and conseiemtious 


, . . ,, , 

‘'.'-. Ml '- pictures of . historic^,. a^e ad- 
mifable, for with bilitfdnteir;^ study, of 



M StUdjea 

'.flO^I^.' '■'••■'"Ndlijing ■■cit^',-be bettj*^. 'flpW|B|y 
desicrip^riV-pf .fha 
of "tDiinterbaty* g^n in 

.-'aiker Minai 

i i^e and the Lty^' of Ar%ldy i||^y bj^^i()|ft]e4 
, the bgst of Stanley^ books, ■’ 

f could, with more leisure for card^l ^:^CH 4 g|i^; 

r d .study, have become a great his||)ji^n, 

question which those of us who wer^^*i|jSizzled 
oy his Public Lectures at O.Kford uset^vibfteh 
to discuss. The leisure never came,^^^ he 
was throughout life warmly interested in 
current ecclesiastical question, and ready i0|;- 
bear a part in discussing it, either in thb^’ 
press — for he wrote in the Edinburgh Review , ' 

r ,if # 

flj^d often sent letters to the Times under 
|/^|4e signature of “ Anglicanus ” — or in Convoca- 
tion, where he had a seat during the lattdf 
part of his career. These interruptions not 
only checked the progress of his studies, but 
gave to his compositions an air of haste, which 
made them seem to want system and finish. The. 
fe|iabit of rapid writing for magazines or othg|^;. 
■ephemeral purposes is alleged to tell injurious^ 
Hbon literary men : it told the more upon Stanley < 
?^ecause he was also compelled to produce sermons 


rapidly. Now sermon-writing, while it breeds a 
tendency to flj^.m^ing t)f rhetorical point?, sub^ 
ordinat^ the |^it*f dis||^^nate inquiry to the 






i.ent ja moral les^n. ; ;^tfinley, who 

•amen|,,*arid 
tfon, certaiulv 




tngs out a j 

t^^'iitent' wi||l ’ a ti 

.a1s&" tl|;i^^litt:ion, or to mafe€,« 
is ■■'-<"■•'■■',- ■' 

md -support view for which he 

’ at the time. When he is simply/ 

! describes rather as a dramatic th^tist < 

effect than as a historian Solely)* 

to represent men and events ?s they' 

j^et if we consider how much a bjistorian 

'gaihsi not only from an intimate know:edge of 

, tos own time, but also, and even more 

•^rgely, from playing an active part in the 

events of his own time, from swaying opinion by 

his writings and his speeches, from sitting 

assemblies and organising schemes of attack 

defence, we may hesitate to wish that Stanley’s 

time had been more exclusively given to quiet 

investigation. The freshness of his historical 

portraits is notably due to the sense he carried 

about with him of moving in history and being . 

£»• part of it. He never mounted his pulpit, 

in the Abbey or walked into the Jerusalem 

Chamber when Convocation was sitting without ’ 

feeling that.tag^lfes about to do something whicl^’ 

might possibly^be recorded -in the annals' of hi.s 

"Country. I remember his mentioning, toii^Btr^e 

ttndergraduate ignorance, that’on<:e whef'^e was . 
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f;^'gQing 'to g||e a 
re^llectcd tliiS 
'j^cssor of infill 




;>us 



ure to his 

in Sm ^ 

istory, YM to 

iiVejC a publie lec'tare at the sam^hour.*VT^‘*tg 
that th^ey would better em]^y^,|n 
hearing Mr. GoId\tn,^^l t 
them all there. time the clal 

' ’^ne of them, a/tef making some acute^ 

^ %on\the lectijife, asked who the lecturef^as. . 
t, was ^mazed,” said Stanley, “that a;i ^fiftlHgeht 
^ man should ask such a question, and thfiUftr k 
t occurred to me that probably he did not^^va^dow , 
who I V'^s either.” .]|[here was nothing o^^|jer- 
'^sonal vanity or self-importance in this. All 
men of marfc among whom he moved were to hi^ 
•hi^orical personages, and he would describe to' 
friends some doing or saying of a contempo- . 
Il^iy statesman or ecclesiastic with the same 
fjl’^feagerness, the same sense of its being a fact to 
^ be noted and remembered, as the r^st of us feel 
about a personal anecdote relating to Oliver 
Cromwell or Cardinal Richelieu. 

^ His sermons, like nearly all good sermons, will 
yi^ inadequately appreciated by those who now 
’’^feruse them, not only because they were composed 
a given audience with specia|,Aeference to the 




because the 
t impassioned 


deB 

EH 


nces of the time, 
them gained so much 

'fhey were all read frorn manuscript, an<|.; i** 
,y^ibing was so illegible that it was a marvef’^ 



. Oearf Stanley < y y 

|iOW he contrived to read them. I dnce aske4 
hiiti, hot he had been priamoted to the 

Dea,nei^||if Westmm whether he fojjndj^tll 
'|asy ^ make himsdtteard in the enormous , 
of ,th^l\.bliey chuij|^?*^ 'His frame, it oii^ht to 
was small, and his 

pot powerful. He ans\i«^ed : “ That de- 
.whether I am '^thtoerested in what I 
If the sermon is on somethintr 
interests me deeply I can fill the nave ; 

I cannot.’’ When he had got a worthy 
one which stimulated his own emotions, 
5wer of his voice and manner was wonder- 
^ ^ His tiny body seemed, to .iSwell, his ches; 

Ibrated as he launched forth .glowing words. 
®The farewell sermon he delivered whep quittingj^ 
Oxford for Westminster lives in the memoAjfe 
those who heard it as a perforntS^e of 
ordinary power, the power sprii%ing from' 
intensity of,. his own feeling. No Sermon has 
ever since so moved the University. 

He was by nature shy and almost timid, and he , 
was not supposed to possess any gift for extempore • 
ispeaking. But when in his later days he found^ 
himsel0||n almpst solitary champiprf^ Convoca^J ' 
tjon if the ^ ppjp ^ples of universal toleration afid , 
fomprehe^dl^^h he held, he ..tlevelopejl^jjli-;,, , 
* bating ppj^5^^|mb surprised hhnself as jWeli as ,« 
his friends. It was to him a matteir of.; 
conscience to defend his pripciples, 







iri all the more .zealously - because he stood 
. alone on their behalf in a hostile' assembly. His 
jlo^iliaftge was equal to the i^^s|o^ and His faculties 
responded to the call hi^’^bjpi'age made. 

In civil politics he was all his life a Libdf^, be- 
longing by birth to the Whig aristocracy, and dis- 
posed on most matters to take rather the Whiggish^* 
than the Radical view, yet drawn by the. w^tnth} 
of his sympathy towards the w'orking ^ claS^^i , , 
and popular with them. One of his chibf', 
pleasures was to lead parties of humble visitors , 
round the Abbey on public holidays. Lil 
members of the Whig families, he had no 
liking for Mr. Gladstone, not so much, perl 
on political grounds as because he distrusted 
iligh Churchism and anti-Erastianism of 
H-iberal leader. However, he never took any 
Active part in general politics, reserving his 
strength for those ecclesiastical questions which 
seemed to lie within his peculiar province..* 
Here he had two leading ideas: one, that the 
Church of Knglanfl niqst at all hazards continue 
to be an Established Church, in alliance~\vith, or 
subjection to, the State (for his Erastianism wa,s 
dunqualified), and recognising the Crown as her 
head ; the other, that she mu|i a compre- 



c J, S. Mill wab a canditJaltr for Stanley 

pulilisliw a letter announcing his support, personal refipect 

fW Mill, ^ipiiruy hfcause it gave him an oppoi^^y of expiessing an 
Church question, of reprobating (he charge of 
atheism been brought agalnsf Mill. 
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''iensive' Church, ' '.hodli# in he." bosom for 

.^ery sort or Christian, however 
.iftuqh or Kttle of the dogmas con- 

‘ t«uhed in the Thirfy*S||^7^i5;|ej5.and the Prayer- 
Book,- to which she <13 bo^^ ’by statute. Tlie 
former view cut him off from the Nonconfonni.sts 
. and the Radicals ; the latter exposed him to the fire 
j'- ^t only of those who, like the High Churchmen 
■ .,and_the Evangelicals, attach the utmost import- 
ah<® to these dogmas, hut of those also amontr 
the, laity who hold that a man ought under no 
cireiimstanccs to sign any test or use any form of 
> ^ay|tr which does not express his own convictions, 
^nley would, of course, have greatly preferred* 
pjit the laws which regulate the Church of ling- 
f.land should be so relaxed as to require little or 
no assent to any doctrinal propositions from hey 
ministers. He strove for this ; and lie continued 
to hope that this might be ultimately won. But 
he conceived that in the meantime it was a less 
evil that men should be technically hound by 
subscriptions the.y objed||||l to than that the 
National Church should oe narrowed by the, 
exclusion oi those whose belief fell short of her 
dogmatic standards. It was remarkalile thaf 
not only did; maintain this unpopular vietv of 


hi* with uiM 
pleading the 4 



courage on every occasipi^’' 
Se of every suppo.secl heretic 
against hostile riiajorities with a complet^ fbfget-- 
fuiness of his own peace and ease, but that no 



. i' WMII*. tf'i . ' ^ ■‘i . 


t/to 
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rae course he 
It was; 

gOTerally believed bpiAions were 

‘mhe-tenths..of ^ ^ " 


would 

catll nuorthodb^.!!, the honesty and upright- 
n^s of hi^ character were so patent that nobody 
supposed that this fact made any difference, or- 
that it was for the sake of keeping his own place 
that he fought the cause of others. 

What his theological opinions were it 
have puzzled Stanley himself to explain, 
mind was not fitted to grasp , abstract proj:k)>l 
sitions. His historical imagination and his i^rly 
associations attached him to the doctrines o! 

N icene Creed ; but when he came 
Christianity, he laid so much more 
its ethics than on its dogmatic side that his :< 
clerical antagonists thought he held no creed at 
all. . Dr. Pusey once said that he and Stanley did 
not worship the same God. The point of difference 
between him and them was not so much that he ? 
consciously disbe]ieV||p|l the dogmas they held-C^%i 
probably he did not — as that he did not, like theip, f 
think that true religion a^d final salvation depenc&l 
on believing them. And the weak point in hi| 
imagination was that he seemed never to under- 
stand their positiont^nor to reali^^illipw sacred attfi 
hiBW momentous .to them were ifeitements which 
he sawt., in a' purely imaginative light.. He nev^r 
igot to see that a Church^^ without any 


to talk 
stress on" - 




sena*)f 

P^¥ '. r •' " 1 . , • 

pr of .mankm<i;^a 

^current' that once 
been descant- 
^dtofiDement of-d6"- 
ODserVed, But pray 


dogxrtia^^^uli 
sekher of man] 
the present, 
when Mllljhad 
ing on the harm ^ 
tqatic standard, s, Disraeli hai 
tqiiember, Mr. Dean, no dogma, no Dean.” ’ 
Those who thought him a heathen would have 
ii^j^ailed himJess bitterly if he had been content 
*to!admit his own dififereijices from them. What 
inccn.sed them was Ms habit of assuming 
that,^ except in mere forms of expression, there 
w e§ | really no differences at all, and that they 
'^|i^)field Christianity to consist not in any body 
^jdoctrines, but in reverence for God and purity 
life. I’hey would have preferred heathenism 
itself to this kind of Universalism. 


As ecclesiastical preferment had not discoloured 
the native hue of his simplicity, so neither did the 
influences of royal favour. It says little for 
human nature that few people should be proof 
[•against what the philosopher deems the trivial 
and fleeting fascinations of a court. Stanle3f’s 
elevation of mind was proof. Intensely interested 
in the knowledge of events passing behind the 
scenes which his relations with the reigning family^ 
opened to him; he scarcely ever referred to those 
relations, andf;, seemed neither to be affected 
(Jlfereby, nor to care a whit mOre for the pomps 
arid vapitios , of power or wealth, a whit^^ljaliS' (or 



value 



in his 
l^h his 
4ci'. caught 
His 





b friends and the eposes 

Hi| ills youtl|^' 

' In private, that wlai 
inteilelt was the qj 4 i<S^? ,e^ 
imaginai^on fas.5niO^';,^up^rr‘ 
its bearingSi!' and clothed 
curiosity remained inexhaustible^ l|ts 
visiting a new country was lik^ that 
American scholar landing for the %st' - 
Europe. A friend met him a yeaf^l 
death at a hotel in the North of 
and found he was going to the Isle of 
He had mastered its geography and 
and talked about it and what he w 
explore there as one might talk of 
Athens when visiting them for the first time 
When anybody told him an anecdote his sus- 
ceptible imagination seized upon points which the 
narrator had scarcely noticed, and discovered a 
whole group of curious analogies from other times 
or countries. Whatever you planted in this fertile 
soil struck root and sprouted at once. Morally, 
• he impressed those who knew him not only by 
1 his kindness of heart, but by a reinarkablip 
purity anti nobleness of aim. Nothing mean or 
»mall or selfish seemed to harbour in his mind. 
Ydh' might think him right or wrong, but you 



L 


never doubted that he was striving after ttie 
truth. He' was not merely a just inMti f 
loved justice with p^||ion. It, was partlly^ jper- 






’ Stanley 

tus& 
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to 

'''•kib th^’.: 




>odffess, j^nour, charity, 
mount im^rtance in 
doctrinal differences, 
Syirtues may exist, and 
'anting,' i» every form of, 
(Jr ^iiSlosophical profession. When 
ocm^ioh of the Anglican Church met at 
it was during many years his habit 
number of its leading members to 
Try. the very men who had been attack- 
^ most hotly in debate, and who would 

glJ'' on denouncing his latitudinarianism till Con- 
• They yielded — sometimes 

■^>^^antly, but still they yielded 

used to dart about among them, 
introducing opponents to one another, as indeed 
on all occasions he delighted to bring the mpst 
diverse people together, so that some one said 
the company.you met at the deanery were either 
statesmen and duchesses or starving curates and 
, briefless barristers. 

% He had on the whole a happy life. It is I 
t*ue that the intensity of his attachments exposed ^ 
him to correspondingly intense grief when he 
lost those who were dearest to him ; true also “ 
being by temperament a man of peace, he ' 
latter half of his life almost con- 
home, first in*the lifetiipe 
' tf of his wife, had 




a serene and uiiclouded brightnessij ai#'^p«^are' 
of the Abbey, rich with the t&socjStionS o§|early 
f a thousand years of history, provided .a fuhctiotf 
r which exactly suited hson a‘nd which ;jOdh.st^^^ 
a never-failing source of enjoyipent. .^'j^jhdwell in 
the centre of the life of the Church ohi^ngland, 
and to dwell close to the Houses of Parliatnent, 


in tKfe midst of the making of history, knowing 
and .Seeing those who were principally concerned 
in making it, was in itself a pleasurd a^ his 
quenfchless historical curiosity. His cheerfStn^s 
and airimation, although to some, extent revived 
by his visit to America and the reception 
with there, were never the same after his 
death in 1876. But the sweetness of his dis- 
position and his affection for his friends ktievr ' 
no diminution. He remembered everything that 
concerned them ; was always ready with syui- 
pathy in sorrow or joy ; and gave to all alike, 
high or low, famous or unknown, the same im- 
pression, that his friendship was for themselves, 

■ and not for any gifts ^Pr rank or other worldly 

t advantage they might enjoy. The art of friend- 
ship is the greatest aij in life. To enjoy his wg,^ 
J to be ec^ucated in that arit. 
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Green, Professor of 3 ^, oral 
Phil(j|l^hy in the University of Oxford, was not, 
dtirtitg his lifetime, widely known outside the 
University itself. But he is still remembered by 
students of metaphysics and ethics as one of the 
rpbst vigorous thinkers of his time ; and his per- 
sonality was a striking' one, which made a deep 
'|,nd lasting impression on those with whom he 
came in contact. } 

He was born in Yorkshire in 1836, the son 
of a country clergymai\; was educated at Rugby 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford, of which 
he became a fellow in i860, and a tutor in 1869. 
In 1867 he was an unsuccessful candidate for, a;, 
chair of philosophy at St. Andrews, and * in iSJrS 
was elected Professor of Moral PlnloSophydn hi% 
Swri University, which he never ‘the!re^terquittei^ 
He waS-^arried in 1869 and died in lSS 2 .( 

S a ^’Kfe exterhdSiy uneventful, 'jifit full of ’ 
tght |ipd ^ork, latterly crOv^ted by great 
,...,j^jence over tl^fe younger and great respect from 
.the'^nior.:,^^^rS of U^iversity.j) * 

: *■' as he was in his 
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:Uji4<}r^^duate days, foe it was thea Jl 
of hini. His appearance WTO , 

" aiid ^ familiar figure, ^ii^tl|i 

p'^$^0 did iM|p know 'him pen 
iT'iilajjfk hair, IRialiow complexion^' 

<le;ep-set eyes of rich brown wit _ „ , 

ste^llfast look, were the features which 
one; and with these there was 


strilif®, 

thpse^ 




■ ^aiig irkable seriousness of expression, aS^ ,^ 

, ^^Tidity and quiet strength. He knew compaiSa- 
; tively few people, and of these only a very 
|:r intimately, having no taste of turn for 
.^sports in which university acquaintances- are 
“'f jFpg^uently made, and seldom appearing at bi3 
> : fast or wine parties. This caused him to 
i,i^for harsh or unsocial ; and 1 remember 

felt a slight sense of alarm the first time I ^fotlnd ^ 
myself seated beside him. Though we belonged 
to different colleges I had heard a great deal 
, about him, for Oxford undergraduate^ are warmly 
“;.iinterested in one another, and at the time I am 
recalling they had an inordinate fondness for 
measuring the intellectual gifts and conjecturing 
He future of those among their contemporari«> 
io seemed likely to attain eminence. 

Those who came to know Green intimi|| 
perceived that under his reserve 


not only a capacity f 
was nibre tenaciptlWin 



qu^ities that made h^ an ai 




isi- 
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-iSis tendency to solitude spran|; less 
,,irpni's^n4e|)r coldness, than from the occupation 
oC;^& ii|nd by subjects which setSoni weigh on 
! pf ag6- He h^d, even j^en a boy 

/*i 



en a 

he lived much’''byTT|jmself, 


^ 'fKh’pd 

exw:is<ift icori'siderablf. moral ihflueht e), been 
gfra^Hlig )#vith the problems of metaphysics and 
tb^l<;^y,.^pnd they had given a tinge of gravity ' 
tQ'|i|s, ni^nner. The relief to thatl|;-ravjry fay^fn; ; 
his ifnjmour, which was not only abundant buji 
gjtpiial and sympathetic. It used to remind us*? 
df d^ariylc— he had both tl|ey3ense of iiumour 
'{Ldd an umlerlying Puritanism jn common with 
^a^le,’ one of ther^authpr;^ who (with Milton 
hdir' .Wordsworth) had* mwt influenced him — 
in Green the Puritan was rnore kindly, 

and, above all, more lenient tO|pordinary people. 
While averse, perhaps too severely av.ase, to 
whatever was luxurious ' or frivoloussf in under- 
graduate life,* he had the warnitrst intefiest in, and 
th« strongest sympathy for, the liumblrT clas.se.‘'. 
Loving social equality, and filled witl^a .sense of 
the dignity of simple hq^an nature, he liked tQi 

ie on their own levetl 



t seeming to co^ 
cl him better thahi! 



meet farmers and tradesp^ 
and knew bow tQ: do .so 

cend ; indeed nothing pled 

they addressed him as 'ipi of themselves, 
manner of his talk, to them, as well as the’1 
iiixtreme plainness of dUfes, conducing to such 
' ’ie|^ tile duty ' of approaching 

' 4 '* ^ P 


mimkesf The 
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peo|>te directly and getting them to and^Vu ‘ 

and express their own yiews,iii;thi<!iir 
at th«s;,root of all his^iticafSbctmes. ’ 
Tboug^^pt' to be sHent [ fft*%eher^l com- , 
i patny, no otc ’■could be *mo^j agreeame. when , 
.you were alone witK him. 'We. used,. ^ say 
of him — and ,his seniors said the samt^that 

, ;rj 

one never talked to him without carrying 
away somedling to ponder over. On eVerjfe- 
thing he said or wrote there w^ stampp<i«;.^e 
impress of a strong individuality, a mind that 
thought for itself, a character ruggedly orig«ii^, 
wherein grimness was mingled with humour, and 
Practical shrewdness with a love for abstra 




'i^^eculation. His ind 


ce appeared even i^ 
the way he pursued his studies. With abilities 
the highest order, he cared comparatively Htd^ 
for the distinctions which the University offere’; 
SPchoosing father to follow out his own line of 
reading in the way he judged permanently useful 
I' than to devote himself to the pursuit of honours 
H and prizes. 

He was constitutionally lethargic, found it hard 
iM|o rouse himself to ^^^rtion, and was apt to let 
' be driven the last moment in finishing 

a piece of work. Chere was a rule in his CoU^|^' 
that an essay sl^ld be given in ever 
evening. His was, to the great jyjjJ ancS^' 


,ir'' 



the dons, never read^f^ till Saturday. *^out When 
it dJft.go in, it Was th<^ weightiest a»d mbst 




Green 



choiiglitful, as well as the most eloqueht, that the 
College produced. This indolence had one good 
result It disposed 'him to brood over subjects, 
while others were,i;jiXunning quickly through many 
books' and getting-^up' subjects for examination. 




It coihtributed to that depth and systematic 
quality which struck us in his thinking, and 
made him seem mature beside even the ablest 
of'l^his, contemporaries. When others were 
so to .speak, blown hither and thitherj 
pitKin^ up and fascinated by new ideas, which 
they did not know how to fit in with their old 
ones, he seemed to have already formed for him- 
self, at least in outline, a scheme of philosophy ai»d 
' life coherent and complete. There was nothing 
random or scattered in his ideas ; his mind, like 
his style of writing, which ran into long and com- 
plicated sentence.s, had a singular connectedness. 
You felt that all its principles were in relation with’' 
one another. This maturity in his mental atti- 
tude gave him an air of superiority, just as the 
strength of his convictions gave a dogmatic quality 
to his deliverances. Yet in spite of po,sitivenes.s 
and tenacity he had the saving grace of a humility » 
which distrusted human nature in himself at lea^:l 
as much as he distrusted it in others, l.eading 
f'sap introspective life, he had many “wrestlings,” 
dhd often seemed conscious of the struggle be- 
twterl: the natural man and the spin|pal man, as 
described in. the Epistle to the Romans. 
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In these early days, before, and to -a less 
extent after, taking 3is degree, he used to , 
i^peak a good deal, Mostly on political topics, . 
" ^ the University Debating Society, where so 
many generatioas of young men have sharpened 
their wits upon one another. M is '.. Jj^fe eaking- 
was vigforous, shrewd, and full of yet, 

it could not be called popular., It was, in a 
certain sens<;, too good for a debating society, 
i too serious, and without the dash and .sparkle 
which tell upon audiences of that kind. Some- 
, times, however, and notably in a debate on the 
American W ar of Secession in 1863, he produced, 
Ihy the concentrated energy of hi. knguage and 
the fierce conviction with which he spoke, a 
powerful edect’ In a business assembly, dis- 
_ cussing practical question'-', he would soon have 
become prominent, and would have been capable 
occasions of an oratorical sutxess, 

,, Rclired as was Greou’s life, lie: betcarnt^ 

^ degrees more and more widely known beyond the 

^ I have rofcrrrdi to »hc American Ch il War, h is v/orth adding 
that there were ri« ; pUevs in England whore the varying hhrtunc:? of that 
tremcndou.s struggle were followed wdth a more ir»tensc interest than in 
Oxford and bridge, and none in which so large a proportion of the 
educated class’ sympathised with the cause of the North,, Mr» Goldwiti 
p jjniith led the section wiiich took that view, and which included three- 
‘^' fourths of the l>est talent in Oxford. Among the younger men Green was,r 
the int>st conspicuous for his ardour on l>ehalf of the principles of hmriiin 
-eqnality and freedom. He followed anti watched every mov? in''4he 
military game, Massachusetts Abolitionist welcoti|ic<j^ the fell of 

Vicksburg wit!iil!| keener joy. He used to say that thcVhoIe of 
humanity involved in the triumph of the Federal aitns. ; , , 
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tirqle of his own intimates; and became also, I 
think, more willing to make new friends. His 
(<, truithfulnesi apjpeared in this that, though power-' 
^ ful in ajgj^ent, he did not argue for victory. 
When he felt the force of what wa« ui^ed against 
him, hl^Kadmissions were candid. Thus people 


car^tylg^respect his character, with itS' high sense 
of its simplicity, its uprightness, its earnest 
devotion to an ideal, even more than they admired 
hf^ThtelTliitpnl powers. I remember one friend of 
my own, himself eminent in undergraduate Oxford, 
and belonging to another college, between which 
and Green’s there existed much rivalry, who, , 
having been defeated by Green in competition 
for a University prize, said, “If it had been 
any one else, I should have been vexed, but I 
don’t mind being beaten by a man I res])ect so 
much.” My friend knew Green very slightly, 
arfd had been at one time strongly . prejudiced 
against him by rumours of his heterodox opinions. 

So much for those undergraduate days on 
which recollection loves to dwell, but which were 
not days of unniixed happiness to Green, for his 
means were narrow and the future rose cloudy 
before him. When anxiety was removed by the 
income which a fellowship secured, he still hesi- 
tated as to his course in life. At one time he 
thought of journalism, or of seeking a pcffit in the 
Education Office. More frequently his thoughts 
turned' t0 the clerical profession. His theological 


'is; 
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^pmions wbuhl not haVe permilled him* lb enter 
tiip service of the Church of Ehglsnd; but he 
/did seriously consider whether Jlie is^uld become 
Unfeirian minister. It was hbC till he found , 
that his college needed him a> t^hV, thsrt ' 
these difficulties cattie to an drid^ Similarly he?-; 
|iad doubted whether to devote himseirtb fe 
to theology, or to metaphysi^ - Foif nistpry* 
he had unquestionable gifts. With t^/'^esdei)- 
tional capacity for mastering or retaMrag facts, 
?he had a remarkable power of penetratinj^at once 
to the dominant facts, of grasping their connection, 
and working out their consequences. He had also 
a keen sense of the dramatic aspect of events, and 
a, turn, not unlike Carlyle’s, partly perhaps formed 
on Carlyle, of fastening on the details in whi^. 
character shows itself, and illumining narrative by 
personal touches. On the problems of theol<^ 
he had meditated even at school, and after taking 
his degree he set himself to a systejnatic study of 
the German critics, and I remember that when|j 
we were living together at Heidelberg he ha<F' 
begun to prepare a translation of C. F. Baur's 
principal treatise. As he worked slowly, the trans- 
lation wa^ never finished. Though not pro- 
fessing to be an adherent of the Tubingen school, 
he had been fascinated by Baur’s ingenuity and* 
constructive power. • v 

Ultimailtely he settled down to metaphysical 
and QthicaJ inquiries, devoted to these the 
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last thiM^o years of his life. ‘ Duriflg'h!s*'wa<iier- 
^dujrtPy^rs ’the tyro forces jiiost 

^^^erful h^ beeta the writings of 

J. H; Netihhs^ 'lai; the religious sphere, tlrough 
.^ejpii^ftyiki^je^'Wj^aSieady past ite 'meridian,' and' 

Mill in the sphere 
of |t^c anji phj^ophy. By neither of these, 
antagonism, had Green been 
•' jnSjae jfa^ . ’ ' HlFneartily hated all the Utilitarian 
schoOi^^d had an especial scorn for Bi||cle, who, 
now ai^st forgotten, enjoyed in thos^ days, as 
being supposed to be a philosophic historian, a brief 
of popularity. i^Green had been led by Carlyle 
t||. the Gi^ill^ns, arid his philosophic thinking was 
determined chiefly by Kant and Hegel, more 
^ll^rhaps by the former than by the latter, for it 
WAS always upon ethical rather than upon purely 
tftetaphysical problems that his mind was bent.J 
His religious vein and his hold upon practical 
life made him more interested in morals than 
an abstract speculation. Thus he became the 
leader in Oxford of a new philosophic school 
^ which looked to Kant as its master, and which 
*for a time, partly perhaps because it effectively 
attacked the school^f Mill, received the adhesion 
of some among the most thoughtful of the younger 
High Churchmen. Like Kant, he set himself to 
Silkier David Hume, and the essay prefixed to 
iH^ldition of Hume’s Trmiise on ^uman N-ature, 
llcmg with his ProlegaUlffna to Etj^ics, are the onfe 
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brtfeki ikt whi^^ bis doctrine have beeii ^ven to, 
the world, for he did not Uve to write 'Tthe tnore 

' ' ' “ , ' {/.',•■ • 5 " "'/i' 

systematic exposition he had planned- These ^ 
^ilW'o es^ys are hard reading, fol hia 
style was usualjy technical, and soihetwheS v#ai^ed 
on obscurity. But when he wrote O^ less abstruse 
matters he was intelligible as welbas weighty, full 
of thought, and with an occasil^el underglbw 
of restrained eloquence. The for^^ character 
and cortpfctions makes itself felt the 

language. 

His mind, though constructive, warfltJt, having 
regard to its general power, eithei^^ f^rtile;Jj|^^ 
versatile. Like most of those who pfr^Esr solita^/ 
musings to the commerce of men, he had .litd'^. 
facility, and found it hard to express his thoughts 
in any other words than those into which his 
musings had first llowed. 'I'hus even his oral 
leaching was not (;asy to folknv. An anecdote, wasl, 
current bow when one day he had been explaining* 
to a small class his theory of the origin of our 
ideas, the class listened in rapt attention to 
his forcible rhetoric, admiring each sentence as 
it fell, and thinking that all their difficulties 
were being removed. When he ended they 
expressed their gratitude for the pleasure he 
had given them, and were quitting the 
'If^vhen one, halting at the door, said tf 
iut, M r. ‘Green, what ditl you say was ’ 


rootn, 





f;or^m of our ideas ? ’’ | However, whether 
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they ^ere or were not capable pi**' isSirrtjlating 
bis dQGtfJnpi his pupils all joined in' their respect 
- felt tlte loftiness of his character, 

their ^eeSgpised th# fervour of his belief. He 
was the piost. '^wserful ethical , influence, and*^ 
perhaps |ifeo the most stinmlative intellectual 
inflhj^cOt itt ■ those years played upon the 
init|is of the youth of the University^i 

Bdi : ili ;W3!a< fact, which those who 

havr; in Oxford or Cambridge may 

fjnil.' il huifd;' to understand, that when ht; rose 
frdrh\,^tj^'' post of a college tutor to that of a 
Uni^efiity professor, his influence declined, not 
tha^, h^M^wers or his earnestness waned, but 
hjl^ause as a profe^or he had fewer auditors 
nhtl less personal relation with them than he 
>' had commanded as a college teacher. Such is 
the working of "the collegiate system in Oxford, 
I’jCWriously unfortunate when it deprives the ablest 
?^en, as fhey rise naturally to the highest positions, 
of the opportunities for nsefiilness they had pre- 
vioiLsly enjoyed. 

As his powers developed and came to be 
recognised, so did those slight aspciities which 
had been observf:d in undergraduate day.s soften ; 
down and disappear. Though be livcti a retired 
life, his work brought him int^ contact with.i 
a tj^od manf pe6ple, and he became mofey 
in general, company. I rerneihbcr 
with a smile^ when I had lured him ^ 
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- Wi^tea for a short excursion, 

•^^cther it is. a sign of declining virtue, but I find 
as “'ii, grow older that I arn less and less 
■i&f, pwn company.” From thejfilBt he 
die confidence and aflTection of of 

them used long afterwards td isay that conduct 
jand hjs teachi^ had been the one great e^mple 

iad'-and^elyin 


of 

Won 



atiried 


or one greats^fliience they 
Oxford. The,|tncl6hded baf^J 
life inade it ea^sier for him tp see ^O'^fight side of. 
things, and h^ cdatld not. but eftjoy that 

the seed he sowed was falling on gr<j|®fc^t to 
receive it. Even when ill-health had.^^^ed 
on him, and Was checking both his 
his public Wofk, it did not affect the. everiness^jibf 
his temper nor sharpen the edge of his judgment^ 
of O^^ierS; In earlier days these had been SCaner; 
times austere; though expressed in temperate and 
injured terms. 

f jt; must not forget to add that althouj^ 

' " ' ' ‘t ' 

Green’s opinions were by no means ort?iodox, the 
•^i^uence he exerted while he remained a college 
; tutor was in large measure a religious influence, 
the clergyman used to be in the English Uni- 
jrsities less of a clergyman than he was anywhere 
so conversely it caused no surprise there that 
’-y teacher should concyp himself with thte 
ious life of his pupils.;^ Qreen, however, did 
for he on tw^ occ^ofis at least dplfw^j pd , 
pupils, before the ^^celebration /of TOe 






li’V 




GomifluftiSjn'the coll-^e chap^^ad^lsses^^hk^^ 
^.wemafterw^^^ri^^y,pHlite4 and;wHch pris- 
vi<j^''lC-«li^^tioiis.(^ ethiciWd re%ion 
/■'dn.^^ay eveii to *hbfe who may find 


It ^o^W' 

Metap^^^ 



i^phfcal argument, y 
ll^enGrallyas little interested 
Ij^as poets ar4 and not better 
Green was q. j?emarkable 


■I HiHlUl^iin.! 't''*-* aflwawij.1' 

in sense the 


Is interests. » l^ihi metaphysics t 
[ the basis thebldgy^ bpfeaiso the 
itics. Everything was to «converge ■ 
li^C of the individual In a free State i-.,, 
and reason inspired, by. ernotiom 
tb have their perfect work in making the 
j,.i|:o^ citizen. 

'His ’interest in politics was perhaps ’.less 
iactive' in later years than it had been in his 
m^th^ but his principles stood unchanged 

a thoroughgoing Liberal, or what used td be 
‘ faith in the people, an ■ 

Sl. nearljr_^_^ every '"measiK-e th^,,;' ; 

’ to demoemtise English institutions, a 

friema of peace a^d of non-interventiom In 
, our days he would have been" called a Little.v| 
''-Pinglander, for thou^ his ideal of national life#* 
^ofty, the wpllbetng of the masses- was tbfli 
him a more essetotLj^t df that ideal thana^' ."^ 
fiStlpnsion^f tetTitb^;^^^;j^wfer. He onc^^l^/ 



^mI(<!^ in i^ dirt ,tliaiT add sixpence to the taxes 
n^n the popr. I^^reign poetics ;» 
tlottls Wl|^^on, as the. corrtjpte3^*^|6»f*|^^|^ee-'^ 
the of Europe, was his,,fkt/purite aKiter- ; 

^sion ; in* hoi^^ politics, Lord ijalmerston.' as the 
^ chief ^ to parliamctifaM refc|rni. T^e ■ 

stftl|ti^an most ^id trusted 

^.ysras lSlt. Bright. A strong jlerise di,, civic duty 
; ledj i^m,.';'to er|^j'l.he City'jj5|i^cn .oL Oxford, 
ahhiWgh %e .cx>dic^;M^’;Spare Tfoid.' h^ .study and _ 
hiil'wtnre-rob.m the %|%e which the ^scharge of ; 
municipal duties required. He was’tKe first tutqf ^ 
who“|fetd ever offered himself to a ward fpt election. 


The tovvinsfplk, between whom and the Cijiivcrsity 
^th.ere hatd; ^^erally been httle love, the former 
f thinking ^thdrhselves looked i^own upQn^s.hy the 
jJattgr, ^yafinly appreciated his action in coitiirig 
of his'^eclu.sion to help them, and his influence 
i)S>iihe^dlincil contributed to secure some usef^^v 
l*il|||rms, among others, the establishment df,.^\ 
^;^:^‘j^ammar ” or secondary school for ihe city. 

of the last things be wrote was a short 
fe^mphlet on freedom of contract, intended to 
j^ustify the interference with bargains between 
„1fendlord and tenant which was projiosed by Mr. 
IgGladstone’s Irish I.and Bill of i88t. It is a 
piece of reasoning, which may still be 
jth interest in ri^ect of its applicatiojn 
osoplncal principles to i pdit^l c^ntro- 
Had. he^^de^fft'd it he might gone 




Si!';.; 



■ 4 . !■ ' ' ' 


^ihe Housfi’cTf 03i^n^oS».lsj^«l(^ t^e city 

, ^fi|[!)xife)rdi But in ne' Council 'a.' 

field *'{br local ptd^ik^ lyork; and -airt .Xrom feis 


constitutional indolence ai)d his dec 'ni|^ fafeiaith, 

he had'fcOricludl^^t hi^'iiest'dutif IhA^ 

i^sjstem, \ ' 

^^epiemhen^ in Li English 
"“%ohj^eKt force in ihe sphere 
that ihey^ave s<*n( in the 


ing his pliilo^ 
^{irfeen Will 
universities ; 
o^iihical lA 


ecQ^^ nineteisbi^h cc^ntut^j -;jj|ind , je- 


as a singtiaur instafte-e^lf u:Weta- 


secc 
mer 

physiciari ^h a bent towards j^ifics a^d practical 
life, fto 1<^^‘, than as a thinl^glis far rfelfioved froi^ 
^jhodoxy who exerted over orthd^d^ ChilstiariS".; 
^ reii^^ue iriS[uertte. J* C , , 



‘ARGtf BISHOP * 

EK/iLA^ife i^QW the.pnly couOjtif' in 

"''v^fich I/- ihops;- retain sotne-;.'^iSi^f,the 
. 'ind induencp' which ’ belonged to the episcopal 
office ■ioring the Middle Ages. E'vJjfthVm 
Catholic- countries ' they have been sa<|)j||fl- shorn , 
of their ancient importance, though th^ ’^relates- 
Ofj Hungary stjll hold vast possessions, while in 
F^^tance, or Spain, or the Catholic p^ts of' 
Germany a man of eminent talents and e^^gy 
n\a|fc occasionally use his official position to-be-; 
,^co,iih&. through his influence over Catholic doctors* 
./|*iiii^'-patholic depOjtios, a considerable political''** 
This happens even in the United States-., 
i^Canada, though in the United .States thf: 
Jld^ feeling that religion must be kept out;; Of 
^htics obliges ecclesiastics . to use their spiritual 
"powers cautiously and spapngly. England sta,nds: v 
in the fact that although the FrotestjUrt , 
Episcopal Church is, in so far*|pf,fihe is establidl^. 
law,; the creature sul^*^;’ of the 
'isp§>neveriheles.s. sdi^'fOr indefSendent 





Imiralde life 
^now ArcW&ip of C 


|op*Tiut hy his son' 
Ifetbury)' and Canon:' 



. .. ^ 



■ ArcHbishc^' Tait , ;'■* oi ' 

reJi^Jus Oirg&aisaffen that she setains a greater 
po4i|r thaii in‘ .'oth^s iVotestant nations. State 
l^^bli^mertt, tlioitlgn it may have^ depressed. ha.s . 
not. stifled her eccl'eslastical life, and an interest 
in ecclesfl^tical' .q^tions is shawa by a larger 
projwtioi! of her iaity than one finds in Germany 
or the Scandina’waa kingdoms, A man of shining 
padte .has..am^n bishop, a wide field of 

aGtibh an4 opem' fd'* hjm outside the 

sphere p£ td^fogy or of purely official duty. Ami 
the opjp^dhities of t!ie position attain their maxi- 
mum W^n he reaches the; primatial chair of 
Cant^^ry, which is now the oldest and the ni(xst 
dignifltd of all the metropolitan sees in countries 
that .Itav*-' at'ceptcd the R'cfdnnatfOih of the six- 
teenth century. * 1 

■; Ever since there was a hishoji at .Canterbury 
.y at ail, '•"that is to say,' ev'er since the convei«S^;p of 
• the English b'eg;>n in the sevfi^th centuiy 'br bhr * 

■ 'era, the holder of that see h^s'been the graa|est 
teclesiastica! [KTsonage in these island.s, .wiljfc. a 
,fe^|pgniscd authority tccer all England, 

.as 'an infli^nce* and’ dignity to^ which, m'' they,' 
^ Middle Ages, the Archbishops Of Armagh ant| 4 ^ ^ 
. St. Andrews (primates of the Irish and Scottfs]^ 
'Churches) prti^iC^y, slewed, even while !l*fusiii®t\ '' 
s^#*n'-tcy- 'To ..be ^ 
the most 


to admit 

this' churches of Bnta&i^f’in dtiys^hep. 
the Church was better organtsii^^mid 

' ■ : ■■'""’I 
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fwa^s thanlHe Stan\ meant £t vasts| 

^^he ^^ceessor of Augiifctine was often cal^l^' a 
|^'i*ppe' q/ his own — tfet 

lay apart frdm the filler, 

Eutppean Continent. Dc^'nro the Kefdrji^ipn, 
the EngH^ 'primates possessed a powpr;jwhich 
made sonip of tijjem almost a iiiatch fot the 



pf the 


E nglish kipgs. ;;ipnnstan , 
Thomas 




Anselm, 


Hubert, Stephen Langton, 
Anmdel, Warham, were among the foremost 
statesmen of their time. .Vfter Hent^v^yi II.’s 
breaeti with Rome, the Primate of Eiij^tand ..re- 

ag in- 
Ipss 


Ceived some access of dignity in becoi 
dependent of the Pope : but, in reality, t 1 
"pf ch power and church wealth which the 
R^|S^|jliation caused loVered Ijis political import- 
ance. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
.jh^^ever, there were still some conspicuous and 
-^(jfmuqntial prelates a,t Canterbury — Cranmer, 

, A^itgift, and Laud the best remembered anion^' 
^ thflil* After the Revolution of 1688, a timC' i^ 
Siitoler men begins. The office retained 
dignity as the highest place open to a sub^^^f;. 
ranking above the Lord Chancellor or the Lou^ ' 
President of the Council, ..but the Church , 
^jp^land, having no figh^ngs ^iii^in, nor 

: to fear from withoi^'.w^ la^ed in pi^i-d 
so it matte^^ comparatively little 
ipastor waa»5' *’•*' ' ' ' 

ihoo rite were in those days regarded, d^edy 




Archbisho^^Tai|.^|j, 03 . 


S ' ieces of^ich preferi^lnt with yfer^prim 

support 4t* paweiful toer- . 
’IpBijMiisince the ;fthe nineteenth 

terf»u||r,-.;ythe Anglica^^ has become ^ 

once^^more thii^tened. and nior® energetic, ’ks 
more' df the life -of -the nation has flowed into' 
her. ^'d rp|»d,;jher, the.^joffice of a bishop. 


has' risen ''ii^'lSiportanc^^/ll^pple, show more 


»n the appointments tju made, and 
proportionateJy careful 
iT< Bishops wofh'“*harder and are 

l‘ubli« cyo now than they were 
<^>ghty,, ietf even fifty, years ago. They have 
lost : something of the antique dignity and serial 
consideration which they enjoyed. Thej* no 
longer wear wigs or ride in' State coaches, “fhey 
may' be seen in third-class railway carriages, 
or sifting on tha |ops of oninibusqs. / But thay 
^vc gained by having coufltless opportiinJities 
::^^ned up to them for exerting influence in 
f®|^^^^hropic as >j^ell as in religious movcniehjts 
the more zealous among them turn thSe 
.^l^tunities to excellent account. > 

Whatever is true of an ordinary bishop is true 
^ t.hj^ Canterbury. * He 


is'|tiJl a grei 


but he is great in a neilff ‘ 


wdy, .^hh 1«^ oin(p|Ks|®^nd power but largy>i»y’* 
opp^itfes:of influ^..- ,^e is also ' a kgf^ 
^ way/'^cau’sil&ie is the cenl^M:' , 


r, of the Anglican coiricmi^H^if^ver ^ 







il Stoics , . J 
ggtl jt^isdiction ovii^i^^; A. 


' Enj^an# ^[ejccept in but ^fer-.pyer-tQi^l^S^s. 

all Ifce of' tiJW*cpmmi^ 

or the British ^lonies. ' 


0b^s or the British ^lonies. 
f^ld .W the office, considere d^ 

;;|han^^ it_ jeceiy,^ in .:4h%.,|ppgtl^l^^^ ' 

; i^cietjr arid, ,||3iP 4l|^1^.4h4yft’-':' ^7- 

■ spirit, of dq^*aap-^quaJity, ip^pk r^e 
that offices a^e only artificial ’^lcr^laitibns, whose 
'■' dScupalp^“affSl(||^nnari'bemgsdiTce ffi , i&ut 

pjr fie is’Kimseif a man of ability and !^rSei^e..may 
, make'" his headship of an ancient and y^erated 
church: a vantage-ground whence to addr^s the ‘ 
as well as the members of his own com- 
He is sure of being listened to, which is 
/ no small matter in a country where many, ' 

yoicbs are striving to make themselves heard |(t|£ 
ihyf same time. The world takes his words iiitp- ^ 
,d<||iideration ; the newspapers repeat them. 
*^i^^sition gives him easy access to the ministers 
fii^e Crown, and implies a confidential intercoiii^ 

_ir TT_ .* _ ±r/%ri^y 


;|l^h the Crown itselfl He is, or can be, 

^ touch” with all the political figures who caft"^-' 
yiiiy way influence the march of events, and Si*''’* 
able to enforce his views qpon. theth. All bis 
conduct is watched by tiM^atSim: so that^^^it,' 


^ discreet, provident, Jj|^ated .'liy hi 
p^sistent principle, ^ gets fuBrwe 
^piateVer he dp^’"‘weU,t',''and acquir^^'j 
PH^nce to.awh|c|i:>:tnasses of men 


ii^for 



; . ' - , . ■ ■ Archbi^jti. ros;;, 

whenever they cae'^^rsujdii .themselves 
it is deserved Durin^^f the first half of 
,c^ntu^ thi^^tigHsh people was 
b^^PIllg'tR^ intereSt.ed“’in ecclesiastical and in * 
,theol(^i<^} ‘^attQ^;^^l^n it had been during th^ ■ 
century ■ It Bf^Wi^by slow degrees 

more inclm^i'to ,ji«|»6erve4^j||i|^Mastical persons, 
ta, read aog^ mi ife about" thetflogical subjects, to 
reflect relations ’’v^hich the Church ' 
to civil life and tnoral progress. * 
Thus^.i»n i’^F^der of the Church of England^ 
becaindvt'elatively a more important factor than - 
been a century ago, apd an arcb- 
character, rectitude,- aE<d^ 
utterance, rose to occupy a moj:^ 
inflij{elt|fel, if not more conspicuous, position than 
h^ predecessors in .the days of the George^vhad 
done. 


% changes naturally made the selectio|i 

t |if an archbishop a more delicate and trouble* « 
g^|ne business than it was in those good old 
s. Nobody then blamed a Prime Minister 
preferring ah aspirant who had the support 
df powerful political connections. Blameless in 
life he must be : even the eighteenth century !^ 
'•^^rnanded .^^at fri^ candidates for English, if 
Hlfe.. a ego pifibg Swift, for Irish sees, i 

also a . rt^n, ,Qf courtly grace .aftiffi 
J .a-j^finiShiJ^^l^iiol^r, so , much 

^^y,;l^at also ’vfes'-; 



i 



Stutlies 


welt By ther ^me of Queen Victoria the pos- 
; ^|fsion of piety and of gifts of sp&cti; had become 


Rations, hat the njmn 


iii^bre imj)ortatlt 

‘ ||as tactful moderatibii^ Even,ilh apds^splt^ days 
it was required that a,Mshop should rule his own 
- house well, and Jjhe Hopes' esteemed most, saintly 
have not always been' the best, as the famous case 
%f Celestine the Fifth attests. , An archbishop 
mugt first and foremost be a discrq|^|j|^'g|uarded 
man, expressing few opinions, and not cx- 
jijtreme ones. His chief virtue came t^^e, if not 
the purely negative one of tiffending no section by 
expressing the di.stinctive views of any etthet', yet 
■that of swerving so little from’ the via «ft*<^,be- 
lyreen Rome and Geneva that neither the^^Tlract- 
arian party, who began to be feared aftejP ^37, 
hor the pronounced Low Churchnnm could claktj 
the Primate as disposed to iav^uir their opinions,* 
In the case of ordinary bishops the j>la.n could 
be adopted, and has since the days of Lord 
Palmerston been mostly followed, of giving every 
party its turn, while choosvag fi’om every partjr^ 
tuen of the safer sort. jrii..s method, however*,' 
»as less applicable to the See of Canterbury, 
man on whose action much might turn coufi^l 
fpbt well be taken from any particular section 
The acts and words of a Primkle, who is ex; 
to “give a line ” V>.^|^lergy,. generally 


speak on .bsfehalf 
whole, arejio clos 


6en<^ of bishops.,;! 
tinised tha^, h© must 




be prudent and wary, yet riot so v^^r^ as to seem 
timid. He 3 ci% to be bbdht firm and suave, 
conciliatory iafid decided, •'^bat he may dbv 
justice to jlf|i sections of the Church of Eng-: 


' justice to Jf|i sections of the Church of Eng-: 
land, he ought ji.pt to be^ an a-wowed partisan 
of any. Yet he must be ^Ue and eminent, and^ 
of course able and eminent men are apt to throw 
themselyes into some one line of action or set 
of views, come to be considered partisans, 

' The pd®iiB^ich the Archbishop of Canter- 


1 ne poatraa||^wnicn tne /vrcnoisnop oi t..anter- 
bury heldll^as the representative in Parliament 
of the.^lroe Established Church, makes states- 
inansh*^^ , 5 lhc most important of all qualifica- _ 
k’tipns. r Teaming, energy, eloquence, piety would 
.hone qf them, nor all of them together, ntake 
up far want oF'^lrfiness and wisdom. Yet 
all ihi^^ualities aryH^viously desirable, because ' 
^ they strengthen as 'vwH as^.adorn the primate’s 
positioi^' " * 

; Archibald Campbell Tait (born in Scotland in 
1882) was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and at Balliol Colfegh,- Oxford ; worked at 
his college for some years' . as a tutor, succeeded 
Ij^r. Arnold as headmastet / qf Rugby School in 
||j 843, became Dean of Carlisle and then Bisho|| 5 i^, 
■pf,^ London, and was translated to Canterbury 4 
(^^^^$68. It has been generally uiffierstood that' 
then Priraq, Minister, suggested 
prelate the Queen, 

who did ^hare her mialster’s estimate of 



It?er choice wiias justified# 

r.^d< indeed posjlQ^d in a hi|g|h ^egree, th|| 
|'l|tialificadons Whi'Gtl:^ave just ’^^t)i^i|i^|^prate^ 

■ He "was, if it be not a paradoji'^O'" say more 
g^p>markabl<| as an archbishop than as a maril^^ He 
l&ad no .i^iginal power as a thinl^r. He was 
rtniOt a sit“iking preacher, and the i^^^pains he 
took withes sermons the less inter^|H|y3id they 
S„becprci4e ' He was so far from beinl^l^ned that 

iS&faewas 


sj^u,,Co«)l| say no more of him than! thifejhe was 
a sound scholar and a well-informed He 

« as deeply and earnestly pious, but iii #► quiet, 
dry way, which lacked what is called 
^|j|jption, though it impressed those who were 
in close contact with him. He showed slight 
f] Interest .eitli^r in the historical or in the specula- 
*tiye side of theology. Though a good heacU 
mgs^^ he was not a stimulating teacher, 
he ilewtiained all his life in a subordinate position, 

. hs a college tutor at Oxford, or as canon of 
sonte cathedral, he would have discharged the 
^ dqties of the positiop in a thoroughly satis- 
;! factory way, and would have acquired influence}! 
'^Iimong his colleagues, but no one would ha^ 
^■ felt that iFate had dealt unfairly with hi 
! depfiviilg him of some largey cat^r and 
post. No one, indeed, who knew 
was a college tutql^lj^s • to have^p 
yie dignities he w£®t^tmed to attain, although 




■:%! .. 


pp Tait 

owjni in tK^lhedlogical, strife that *i:^en 
'xfofd the couragct and' in<3epenaent*fe 
acter. " 

Ml, did the secret of his success ' 


’In, wl 

lie-^1^^j,^crel,“; Sbat is. of His acquitting hims^ 
so eAeilehyi^jm those dignities . as to havi^ 
becpme almd^ a model to' his own ' acnd the 
nexl geneiratMn of what an Archbishpp.df Canter- 
otighjy to he? In the statesmanfiJ^ijhuality 
of ms mupL He had not merely moderation. 




often confounded with moc 


but what; 
tion; 

balance' of mind. He was carried 




m 


tething rarer and better, a stWdy 


-..Hi 




about 

no winds iOC doctrine. He seldom yiel<fed, 
mipulses, ^d was never go seduced by any 6n^ 
■; thebr|!;fas*to lose sight of other views and condis^" 
tion^ Which had to be regarded. He was, I think, 
first man of Scottish birth who ever rose to 
IPI^rimate of England, and he had the c 
self-restraint which is deemed characteristidl 
nation. He knew how to be dignified without 
.assumption, firm without vehemence, prudent 
without timidity, judicious without coldness. 
He was, above all things, a , singularly just 
^ilhan, who recognised every one’s rights, and 
not seek to overbear them by an exercise 
ii;^' authority. He was as ready to listen to his 
'■^ji^p i ig ^ ts as >‘lo his friends. Indeed, he so h<^d 
MaaiHllas to appear to no opponents, bpt 

to .'..be . rathe;r ; a : Judge' ";ilicl|fe -''J^honi different 

■ ' 1 *' 




‘yi? 


e|^opal 
M& way of 
and kindly, 
i ' of\ things,' 
rath^i’vtlian the 

ne 


iSsaiy, 


%i o ^ ‘ Biograp^cal Stlldies 

IlfilQg their resj^ctive caS 


$>*, were 

se<^ng to rnake his own views 

oir^ his^jbwn party prevail, he could 

^Ijg^dl-y'^ibe, dsilW, for there , warmth, 

?^i'^ttie'd%>^.<?|’ ^inotion, in bis,i^^J^:^d the 
*'C%r|y'%c^ii^ at least .in his 
da^* a t6u1&h of ‘ the bl|>3mast 
? isecliving tli^sn. But he was sim' 
ifC^able ’c^seeing the humorous 
. .de^l^. 'to believe the good 

^ and to lead people instead of d 
*all his caution he was diretit ai 
saying ho more 
PlhJ^s^ing nothing he had occasioh to be asham”ed 
pfi -v?He spiiftetimes ma^e mistakes, but thef were 
not mistakes of the heart, and, being fre^^from 
vanity, or self-conceit, he willing in' hift'quie^ 
way to admit them and to alter his course accol^l 
^n^» So his fcharacter by degrees gained ufW* 
fhe^^tion, and so even ecclesiastical partisan^) 
ship, proverbially more bitter than political, 
because it springs from^^eper wells of feeling, 
grew to respect and spare him. The influence 
he .(Obtained went far to strengthen the position 
of d'l’e Established Church, and to keep its 
several parties from breaking out into more opini 
hostility with one another. He himself incUttS^ 
to what might be called a moderate 
Church attitude, leaning more^to Evai^iical 
than to Tractariah or Romanising ' vie*pii in 
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'^^Ulltters of ^ocf'ioe. At o|je ti mO ■ the* extreme 
Hi^h Churchnien^ him as an enemy. 

But this* \infci^dliness had almost died away 
when the 



P his wife ah4;. his only soin 
singularly winning characteV).* 
wn long illness, stilled the voices' 


(a young 'l 
followed ^ 
^■'^of criticism 
f He ex 


great influence in the House 
of Lcitt3s^‘#y his tact, by his firmness f of 
chara’cteir;;,:i^d by the consistency oi' his publici 
course, a^^ell as by powers of speech]! which, 
matunjld 'by long practice, had risen to a 
high llvel. Without eloquence, without either 
imagination or passion, which are the ffehiell- 
elements in eloquence, he had a grave, weighty, 
thoughtful style which impressed that fastidious 
li, audience. His voice was strong and sonorous, 
(Ihis diction plain yet pure and dignified, his 
‘ matter well considered. His thought moved 
on a high plane ; he spoke as one who fully 
believed every word he said. The late Bishop 
of Winchester, the famous Dr, Samuel Wilber- 
force, was incomparably his superior not only 
as a talker but as an orator, but no less inferior 
in his power over the House of Lords, for 
.so little does rhetorical brilliance count in a 
critical and practical assembly. Next to courage, 
the quality Which gains trust and regard, in a 
deliberative body is that which is familiarly 
des^HS^ when it is said of a man, “You always 
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!tcn<pw where ^ find Xait^hold^ed't^^^-' 

pa^. ljut his princi^l^, ^|ibugh not rigi'd^.#'^ 
lixi|' and s^jiled ; hjs jwords^ a|^‘vmbS w^ir^ the;;,' 
ti^pression of h'is prihciples^,."';^. 

,.;* The presence of bishi^s tn the^loi^ise 
Lords is disapproved by some sectj ^ l|:jif liViglish 
opinion, ^hd there are thqse amori#^e tem])oral„ 

, pixel's who, quite apart from any pOf^caf. fueling, 
.{{ilrei^'saiti , to regard them with little ; But 

Wery ope must admit that they hayo fhiscd 
and .. adorned the debates in t hat. chamber 
Besidi^ ^ait and Wilbcrforce, two- other prelates 
Ipf tho ,, siM.ne generation stood in thd front 
of speakers, Dr. Magee, whose wif and 
fire would have found a more fitting theatre 
in*the House of Commons, and Div Thirlwall, 
a scholar and historian who.se massive intellect ,, 
and statply diction were too rarely .'-seiJ to raise ? 
great political issues, above the 'clu.s't-stoims of 
^art y controversy. * • ■ • , 

' ‘ Perhaps ; rib Archbishop since the Revolution 
of j6S8 has exercised so much infhieni.e .is Dr. 
Tait, and ccrtamf^»nond. within lito'ng memory 
is so well entitled to be credited with a definite 


ecclesiastical policy. His aim w'as to widen the 
bounds of .the Church of lingland, so far as the lavy 
could, without evasion, be stretched for that pur- 
pose. Hebbre a leading part in obtaining an Act of 
Parliament which introduced a new and le^,g,trict 
form of clerical subscription. He reaUse<3ffl|^;ifee 






/^rchbisliop T; 

|(li^■£ngIi;to ' eairi maint^)^^ipr.>gc(Siticp 
pHtft'n^hurcb onJy by adaptl^i iSi^elf '^p- 
opinion, and a^rdingly jil 
)iw%e'Bill of i 85 *^,-and for the 
'Hl^ igrHfch relietrted Disgenters from 

xpos^ the Established .Church 
:e Irish Church Disestablishment 


Bill dir threw upon him, at -the critical 
m^rtJ^^^wKen it went from the House of 
.'^ommbns, where it had passed by a large 
■fhajority, to the House of Lords, whereija still 
larger majority was hostile, a duty delicate in 
itself, and such as seldom falls to the lot 6f;;|i' 
prelate. The Queen wrote to him suggesid^ 
that he should endeavour to effect a compw^ 
mise between Mr. Gladstone, then head of the 
Liberal Ministry, and the leading Tory peers 
who were opposing the Bill. He conducted the 
negotiation with tact and judgment, and succeeded 
in securing good pecuniary terms for the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Establishment. Though he 
had joined in the Letter of the Bishops %vhich 
conveyed , their strong disapproval of the book 
^called Essays and Reviews (whose supposed 
!‘h6retical tendencies roused such a storm in 
i86i), and had thereby displeased his friends, 
Temple (afterwards archbishop), Jowett, and 
Stiinle)'’,^ he joined in tl^e judgment of t^e Privy 



hi« public section scarcely consistent with the languagfc 



S^oe^cy ai^tm Bijp ':,whjehs^li'' 51874 a 

yri6w prpcediire to^^'^ 

Ptransgpiwsing the ritual 'pres<^^ by^|j|^'’'';l|'' 
V disQpp^iiri^ged prosecutions, *an^ 

• i^ualists as weir as moderate 

:|4fcts fhe Church, of 

did ' htot succeed — no one could 


k' 

Ifest 


did hto^ succeed — no one could sud'i 
lidded, even though he had spoken with tlM 
of men and of angels — in stilling 
strife. The controversies of h|^ days |jllll 
•'Wfe though in a slightly different form, mt 
In ’^fusing to yield to the pressure of any section, 
id regarding the opinion of the laity rather than 
that of the clergy, in keeping close to the law 
yet giving it the widest possible interpretation, 
he laid down the lines on which the Angljian 
Established Church can best be defended and 
upheld. That she will last, as an Establish- 
ment, for any very long time, will hardly be 
expected by those who mark the direction in 
which thought tends to move all over the civil- 


ised world. But Tails policy and personality 
have counted for something in prolonging thili- 
time-honoured connection of the Anglican Church 
with the English State. 

Perhaps a doubtful service either to the 
or to the State. Yet even those '^ki^lcughBt ' 
the connection, and who, surveyitfg 







Archb^hdp^j 

K^tian histoty ‘the 

pi^ne dowii to 6^r:own, 

'■would have beei^^ 
.nd iSio^ally more effecti 3 |i;i^,^te»^ 
e either the 4tiistrc||^6^ the 
i or liie ally of the State, but VeHed on 
^e commission only, may wii|^ that, when 
larrives for the ancient bond taw unloosed, 
i’uTfd be unloosed not through an embittereif 
j^litjcal struggle, but because the general senti-' 
ij5Mjrf^of the nation, and primarily of religions 
n thro^h§;Ut the nation, has come to ^pproyf;: 
the change. 


fWnENi ^r. Anthony Trollope died (DdiSi^nW 
411 , ;i 882) Ht the age of sixty-seven, he was 
bi^’t known of our English writers of||^Ction, 
an^i stood foremost among them if the doubly 
t©9t^f real merit and wide popularity be applied./* 
Sqirife writers, such as Wilkie Collms, may have 
commanded a larger sale. One writer at least, Mr. 
George Meredith, had produced work of far deeper 
insight and higher imaginative power. But the 
gifts of Mr. Meredith had then scarcely begun 
to win recognition, and not one reader knew his 
name for five who knew Trollope's. So Mr. 
Thomas Hardy had published what many continue 
to think his two best stories, j^t they had not 
yet caught the eye of the geimral public. Mrs.. 
Oliphant, high as was the general level of her* 
work, and inexhaustible as her fertility ajipeared, '' 
had not cut her name so deep upon the time*' 
as Trollope did. Everything she did was good, . 
nothing superlatively good. i No one 

1 Trollopebs autobiography, published in 1883, is a good 
self- port! aiture, candid,, sfraightforw^^yl, and healthy, asllj^eaves ViJ/ 
agreeable impression of the writer. I>r, Richard Garnett haflMitten well 
of him in the Dictionary of National Biograpky^ ' 
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Ti^lope* in the firs% rank of 
be^Me Dickenal^f^ Thackeray, 
'Eliff^^hQ ^a4- |ifed yews'PII^. 
the Jptlk iie stood liiMi : tahc 


George 


ahd thoi 


d his 


other noi^(P^ may have had 30 vi^\^y rei|||p 
ah’Jh^, none was in so many ways- 

of the general character tatri i^irlt 
of I English fiction. He had estat^hied his 
.rej»i^ation nearly thirty years before, wh^ii 
Thackeray and Dickens were still in the fulnj^ 
of their fame ; and had maintained it duriil^ 
the zenith of George Ediot’s.] E’or more than 
a generation his readers had come from the 
best-educated classes as well as from those who 
lack patience or taste for anything heavier 
than a story of adventure. In this respect 
he stood above Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Ouida, and other heroines of the circu- 
lating libraries, and also above such more 
artistic or less sensational writers as William 


Black, Walter Besant, James Payn, and Whyte 
Melville. (The school of so-called realistic 
fiction had scarcely .begun to appear.) None 
of these had, like Trollope, succeeded in making 
their creations a part of the conimpn thought qf , 
cultivated Englishmen none had, like him, given 
11^ ^[igracters which we treat as typical men nnd. 

;‘ ^e y wergreal geople. Mrs. Proudie, for instance, 
of Barchester’s wife, to take the most 
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obvioH^ k^taijce (thou^nn6£^at mostfav^wable 
to Trollo|^*.'/or he jjjpoduced bettef portraits i^an 
hers), or Archcl^Con;Grantly, wjberi Trollope 
I^Hlas far^iar aVnara^ to English n;||||||||||k 
len betwie% sixty and thirty years 

J tins Micawber, or Blanche Aniory, op. 
nd Lydgate. There was no other livihg' 
novelist w' hose personages the same could be 
said, and perhaps none since has attained thiS. 
particular kind of success. 

Personally, Anthony Trollope was a blufi', 
genial, hearty, vigorous man, typically Hngli.sh 
in, hi.s face, his talk, his ideas, his tastes. Hi.s 
large eyes, which looked larger behind his large 
Spectacles, were full of good-humoured life and 
%>rce ; and though he was neither witty nor 
brilliant in conversation, he wa.s what is called 
‘•Ifery good ciampan)^, having travelled widely, 
khown all sorts of people, and formed views, 

; , usually positive views, on all the subjects of 
. the day, views which he was prompt to declare 
and maintain. There was not much novelty in 
them — you were disappointed not to find so 
eSlever a writer more original ■— but they werp. 
worth listening to for their solid common-sense, 
^pding rather to commonplace sense, and 
enjoyed the ardour with which he threw Knn- 
Self into a discussion. Though boisterous and 
insistent in his talk, he was free from assurifption 
or conceit, and gave the impression of Jliking t|ie 
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world he lived ii|, being satisfied with hi:; 
own place in it. Neither difbdne observe in him 
that e£|ati<^ which'^ commoiily £^ttributed to 
literar)r'in^^ He was a stt^idy and regular wo|®er, 
who'ro.^ every 'morning between five and six'^o 
turn out a certain quantity of copy for the 
before breakfast, enjoying his work, amf'Trod of 
his own characters — indeed he declared tlia'I he 
filled his mind with them and saw them inovinn 
before him — yet comjtosing a novel just as otiier 
people might compose tables of statistics. These 
methodical habits were to some extent <lue to his 
training as a clerk in the Post Office, where lie 
spent the earlier half of his working liie, having ^ 
retired in 1864. He did not neg!(\ t his duties ' 
there, even when occupied in writing, and claimed 
to have been the inventor of the pillar letter-boxi. 
It was [irobably in his tours as an inspector of 
postal deliveries tliat he obtained that knowledge 
of rural life which gives reality to his pictures 
of country society. He turned his Civil Service 
experiences to account in some ot his stories, 
giving faitliful and • characteristic sketches, ip 
77 /<? Three Clerks and The Small House eft ’ 
AlTmgton, of different types of Government 
^S^ials, a class which is much more of a class in 
England than it is in America, though less qf 
a cia§§ than it is in Germany or France. His 
favourite amusement was hunting, as readers ff 
his povj||^!i know, and until his latest years he' 
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might have though a heavy weight, 

following tWIlllpunds in EAsex. once- or twice a, 
week. . ' 

, When E.' .A. h'reeuKHi wlotc ’a' magazine 
li^'ie denouncing the Lrueiiy of field sports, 

iWl^pe.-replii’d, dch ialing tiie amuseniunl he 
laved/^'S nnic one snJ</ ur* •; a o^’lL-cion of two 
rciii h tii.iniofiiis, i'ai? \\i\ cuti was that l're<.raar) 
invitrt] 'rri/llo])?* to come and stay with h;m, at 
Wf 'lb. arid })ectxnve Jrtend--, 

lafio ino.'Si. pa IciS litoisiry cMaUmij :sir*^/!S,, }\v 
was a poii'JCi.oa arc! ladcfai :i pretp/ ai an 
Ho (')<ca' coni.’Atfbl iii tb- Lii-)’'rai m 

tl'K;s<''c3a,\ss ]arr.a y uirn \vcr(' Idhor'ds-'" the 

bjrouytjca ja‘^‘-r!<aHn Vtsikshjsa d i:orra|-{ iiltle 
pBH'r, \' h-"'s- ha.hf_iy ts>-'> lOrnMc, ioi luai. 

It was ihrrt. rdO'. hicJ i arwawaso as a pLiS’SihM'uait 
ior as; aa'ua-^'C\- ; wtul his ffwaly < per:''. ia.^V'. di -uht" 

liass hst i[fA^r,r f ifciicaw^f-nriy ''k('!o,])cs 

in t!io sto^'v ''• ^Va-Vd' fih JJtr:, Th .rias alst> 
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d'roliojde ahova a La's contima d interest in pbblic 
affairs by appearing on the Piatfurfn 



Andioi^^ lj | | | hr .e 1 21 

inerting 1876, 

wHi^“ begirihing of a vchemenc party 

struggle over the Eastern Qaestfon that only 
ended at the general ek'Ction of 1880. He was 
a direct, and forcible speaker, w’ho would have 
made his way had he entered Parliament. But 
as he had 110 ] practical cxpcrifnice of politics 
either in the House of Commons or as a working 
member of a party organisation in a city where 
contests are keen, tlH^|pjct:ires of pc^btical life 
which ire so irequent in his later ,.a!es have 
not muc:h Havour of reality, d'hey an; sketches 
obviously' takcii from the ontsicU.e Vety rarely 
do ever, the best writers oi fetion succeed in r<.> 
producing any special and peculiar kind of life and 
atmosphere. Uf tlu: various .aories ll/sl ]>ur[iort 
to describe what goes on in the HnyyhsJi Parlia- 
rmad. none gives to tluise who knov^* the social 
ccHuiitions and Iiablts eh' the ]dace an nnyircssion 
of truth to nature, and the sa/me has otien been 
remarked witli regard to tales of hhiglisb IJni- 
vajirsity life. Troliooe, however, with !ns c[uick 
eye for the superficial aspects of any society, 
might have dcscrilx^d the House of Commons 
admirably had he sat in it liimself He. was 
fond of iiraveh and between jK6e am! f8So 
visited the United States, the West Indies, 
Australia and New Zealand, and Soutfi Aliaca, 
about all of which he Vvrote books wljich, if 
hardly ^ value, were fresh, vigorous, 
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and isminently ^^jP|0ai^Kf*conveying a. di^iii^Md 
corfect lmdreSssion of the more, obvious 
^lonbi^c phenomena he found, feU 
ifis adcoimt of the United States, 
|pr instance, is excellent, and did something to 
inake the Americans forgive the asperity with 
which his mother had described her experiences^ 
there many years before. Trollope’s Iravid 
sketches are as much superior in tnithfuliu ss to 


Fronde’s descriptions ^ the same regions as 
they are inferior in the allurements of style. 

The old classification of novels, based on the 
two most necessary elements of a drama, divided 
them into novels of plot and novel'. character. 
I'o these we have of lute years added novels of 
incident or adventure, novei.s of conversation, 
novels of manners, not to spc.ik of '‘novels 
with a j im pose,” wliich are sermons or pamphlets 
in disguise. No one doubted to which of tliese 
categories Trollope’s work snoidd be referred. 
There was in his stories as little plot as a story 
can well have. The conversations never beamed 
with humour like that of Scott, nor giitlcred 
with aphorisms like those of George Meredith. 
The incidents carried the reader pleasantly along, 
but .seldom surprised him by any ingenuity of 
contrivance. Character there was, and, indeed, 
great fertility in the creation of character, for 
there is hardly one of the tales in whij^t three 
or four at least of the personages dofji^ Jttand 
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put a 5 'whom yoh' wpp^ know again if 

you met 'tijiem years after, ' ijut^tjje consjucuous 
merit of Trollope’s novels, 1^*4he 4yes of ht|i 
ow6 ‘Countrymen, is their value as pictures of 
contemporary ntaniiers. Here he rnay claim ' 
to have heen surpassed by no writer of his 
own generation. Dickens, with all his great 
and splendid gifts, did not describe the society 
he lived in. His personages were too un- 
usual and peculiar to speak and act and think 
like the ordinary men and women of tliC nine- 
teenth century ; nor would a foreigne:!’, livove^ er 
much lie might i ny .‘iic exuberant humour and 
dramatic power with which they an. presented, 
leant from them miteh about the ways aud habits 
of the average Kngiishman. The evervday life 
to which llic stories are niost true is the life 
of the lower middle class in l.ondoitj ami some 
one has observed that although tliis class changes 
less quickly than the classes aluive it, it is already 
unlike' that which Dickens saw when in the 
thirties be was a jtolice- court reporter. Critic.s 
have, indeed, said that Dickens was too great 
a painter to be a good photographic, but the 
two arts are not incompatible, as apfiears from 
the skill with which Walter Scott, for i'lstancc, 
portrayed the peasantry of his own country in 
The Antiquary, Thackeray, again, though he" 
has (hlpribed certain sections ct the upper or 
uppei*^ ■Adh class with far more power and 
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^‘""beyond .d^ll^ctions, and "hasvlittl^K^ 

about middle class generally, stiM ’l^s 
about classes beneath them. Trollope 

was thorc^ghiy at home in the English middle 
class and also (though less perfectly) in the 
upper cltLss ; and his pictures are all the more 
true to life because there is not that vein of 


^ stern or cynical rellection which runs through 
Thackeray, and makes us think less of the 
story than of the moral. ),f Trollope usually has 
a moral, but it is so obvious, so plainly and 
quietly pul, that it does not distract attention 
from the minor incidents and little touches of 


every day which render the sketches lifelike.’^ If 
eveja his Ijcst-dtawn characters are not far removed 
(rom the commonplace this helps to make them 
fairly represent the current habits and notions of 
their time, d hey are the same people we meet 
; in the street or at a dinner-party ; and they are 
■'mostly seen under no more exciting conditions than 
tbuse of a hunting meet, or a lawn -tennis match, 
or an afternoon tea. They are flirting or talking 
for effect, or scheming for some petty temporary 
end : they are not under the influence of strong 


passion.', or forced into striking situations, like 
||the Icaf.tng characters in Charlotte Bront^i^or’ 


George Eliot’s novels; and for this reason 
they repj?es>cnt faithfully the ordinary 
EngKdt(-#^pper ■ and upper middle, clas'<^i|jp^y ; 
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itspirejudio^,^4ittle pharisatisffl^aijLd hypocrisies, 


. «ti||s<iobbtshiii«!W^ its :worshipjpppb«Venti6nalities, 
itS'^ aloi^nes^ from or condcs|ensio^ to thos# 
yi^ikiim it deems below its own le\^ ; and there- 
with also its piiblic spirit, its self-l|p1pfulnesa 
its uei^hbourliness, its respect for honestyVhml 
straightforwardness, its easy friendliness of inan^r 
towards all who stand within the sacred j,.! i!e 
of social recogTiition. Nor, again, has any one 
more skilfully noted and .set down tliose tran.sient 
tastes and fashions tvhich are, so to s[.)eak, the 
trimmings of the dress, and which, tran.sient.; 
though they art.-, and quickly forgotten b) c.on- 
tcmporarie.s, will have an interest h.n' one who, 
a century or two htmce, feels the same curiosity ■ 
ahiout onr manners as \vc feel about those of 
the subjeci-s of King George the Third. That 
I'rollope will be. rea.d at all fifty years after 
his death one may hesitate to predict, con- 
sidering how coni[)aratively few in the present 
g( aeration read Richardson, or Fieldintf. or Miss 
Kdgev/orlh, 01 Charlo;ie lironK^ and how much 
^.reduced is the nurnTer of tho.se Vvho reatl even 
Walter Scott and I'hackeray. But w-hoever 
does road Trollope in 1930 will g.ither from his^ 

. pages better than fro.m any others an imriressiop ., 
of 'whar everyday life wa.s like in khmland in the. 

Victorian'’ period. The aspectc of that* 
already,' when his latest books weu; 
writC^gbeginning to change, an^ he 



‘dttsVS', -arc 1rai^|. p(^eding>''^t6''^4istory;,^^ 

ckfgy of afe rtd long^' <ixc<i|i^|lt^ 

quiet coii^t^ distrjcts, the same as the clei^ 
„' now sfee. . ' " ' 

, People have often compared the peinional 
pressions which eminent writers make-on' those 
who talk to them with the impressions previously 
derived from their works. Thomas Carlyle and 
Robert Browning used to be taken as two 
instances representing opposite extremes. Carlyle 
* always talked in character : had there been phono- 
graphs in his days, the phonographed “record” 
might have been printed as part of one of his 
books. ■ Browning, on the other hand, seemed 
unlike what his poems had made a reader 
expect ; it Was only after a long fete-a-tHe with 
him that the poet whose mind had been learned 
through his works stood revealed. Trollope at 
first caused a similar though less marked surprise. 
This bluff burly man did not seem the l^ind of 
person who would trace with a delicate touch 
' tke sunlight sparkling on, or a gust of temper 
ruffling, the surface of a youthful soul in lovci 
•Upon further knowledge one perceived that 
the features of Trollope's talent, facile inven- 
tion, quick observation, and a strong common- 
sense view of things, with little originali||g-dr 
intensity, were really the dominant features 
character as expressed in talk. Still,’ th* 
man w^ more of a pjjece with hi^Jbookk^ 
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a idiiot«a* of manners he riScaJle^lfl^o'of his 
j^W^ecessors — one gre^^er, one less great than 
^lliself. In his limitations and 4 n his fidelity, ! 
the! f|||ccts of daily life as he saw th.em, 
resembles Miss Austen. He is inferior to her 


in delicacy of portraiture, in finish, in atmosphere. 
No two of his books can be placed on a level 
with Emma and Persuasion, On the other hand, 
while he has done for the years 1850-1870 what 
Miss Burney did for 1770-1790, most critics Mdil 
place him above her both in fertility and in 
naturalness. Her characters are apt either to 
want colour, like the heroines of Evelina and 


Cecilia, or to be so exaggerated, lil^Mr. Briggs 
and Miss Larolles, as to approach f^p grotesque. 
Trollope is a realist in the sense of being, in all, 
but a few of his books, on the lines of normal 


humanity, though he is seldom strong enough to 
succeed, when he pierces down to the bed-rock erf ' 
huthan nature, in rendering the primal passiona, 
either solemn or terrible, f Like Miss Austen, he 
attains actuality by observation rather than by 
imagination, hardly ever entering the .sphere of 


Poetry-J^ 

H is range was not wHe, for he could not 
►pi^Hwit either grand characters or tragical situa- 
any', more than he could break out it]|o 
liB|^ i|fendid humour of Diejeejns. H;is wind's 



' ' ■'^SiogtapKical ’■BtudiesV''' 
ftfever raised l^iin far above the levelVfl<?«&i 


srsdrprising fertility. His clerical portrait-gsp|HI 
IS the most complete that any English nov4|^^^ 
I has given us. . No two faces are exaictfy 
I and .yet all are such people as one i|j|^ht 
any day in the pulpit. So, again, ‘ there ’ is. 
scarcely, one of his stories in which a youngs 
iad^ not engaged, formally or practifeally, to 
:^o' men at the same time, or one man more 
or jess committed to two women; yet no story 
repeats exactly the situation, or raises the 
problem of honour and duty in quite the same 
form as it appears in the stories that went 
beibre. Few people who have written so much 
have so litt^ appeared to be exhausting their 
invention. !l(v 


It must, however, be admitted that Trollope’s 
fame might have stood higher if he had written 
less. The public which had been delighted with 
,his earlier groups of novels, and especially 
with that group in which The Warden comes 
first and Bar Chester Towers second, began 
latterly to' tire of what they had come to deem 
the mannerisms of their favourite, and felt that 
they now knew the compass of his gifts. 
Partly, perhaps, because he feared to be always 


too' like himself, he once or twice a^ein;0e< 
to represent more improbable situations an^*<((H 
(Optional pertonages. But the attempt wtt m 





iiiic$^ful. He' lost his touch oC ordinaj||r life 

pfc 'getting into any highet region of poetical 

'and in bis latest stpries he hed begun to 

earlier and better manner, 

-^Netv tendencies, moreover, embodyifl|g*them- 

se^fes in new schools, were already beginningtO, 

appear. R. L. Stevenson as leader of t% school 

of adventure, Mr. Henry James as the appstle of 

' the school of psychological analysis, soon' tp^be 

fallowed by Mr. Kipling with a typeof imagin^|ve 

directness distinctivelj^ his own, were beginning' to^; 

lead minds and tastes into other directions. The. 

influence of France was more felt than it had"'* 

% 

been when Trollope began to write. And wl 


contrast between Trollope’s manner and that q(J 
his chief French contemporaries, such as Octave 
Feuillet or Alphonse Daudet or Guy de Mau-| 
passant ! The French novelists, be their faculty of 
invention greater or less, at any rate studied their 
characters with more care than English writers 
had usually shown. The characters were fewer, 
almost as few as in a classical drama ; and 
the whole action of the story is carefully sub- . 

' ordinated to the development of these char- ^ 
acters, . and the placing of them in a critical 
position- which sets their strength and weak- 
hess in the fullest light. There was more of >a 
Judicious adaptation of the parts to the whofe 
in .IFrench fiction than in burs, and therefore more . 

, unit|CiiiiC|impre^^ was attained. Trollope, no 
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set a bad example respect. He 

croy^^ded bis canvas with he ^rswqii t]^ 

ibrtunes of three or four sets of people at tl^ ■ 
t'ime, caring little how the fate of the dnc-^iis^'^ 
affected that of^'the others ; he made his novel a 
sort of chronicle which you might open anywhere 
and close anywhere, instead of a drama animated 
py one idea and converging towards one centre. 
He neglected the art which uses incidents small 
in themselves to lead up to the dcfno^imcrr if and make 
*il more striking. He took little pains with his 
diction, Reining not to care how he .said what he 
had to say. These defects strike those who turn 
over his pages to-day. But to those who read 
him in the ’fifties or ’sixties, the carelessness was 


redeemed by, or forgotten in. the vivacity with 
which the story moved, the freshness and faithful- 
ness of its pictures of character and manners. 



JOHN RICHARD GREEN^ 1 

John Ri<||uiRD Green was born in 
on i2th December 1837, and educated 
■ at Magdalen College School, and a.fterwards, ^ 
for a short time, at a private tutor's. He 
was a singularly quick and bright boy, and at 
silfteen obtained by competition a scholarship 
at Jesus College, Oxford, where he began to 
reside in 1856. The members of that college 
'were in those days almost entirely W elshmen, and 
thereby somewhat cut off from the rest of the 
University. They saw little of men in other 
colleges, li, so that a man might have a re- 
putation for ability in his own society without 
gaining any in the larger world of Oxford. It 
so happened with ‘Green. Though his few 
intimate friends perceived his powers, they had 
so little intercourse w jfh the rest of the' Uni- 
versity, either by way of breakfasts and wine- 
parties, or at the University debating society, 

Tla* sketch was written in 1883. A voli^^ *'*K^’* with 

A s^ort conisectihg biography by Sir Leslie StepKen,' Was ip 

' The lettets are extremely good reading, Ae biogniphy jfaithfeil and 

'"graeeiiih ^ 



,oir-in ,at|ileti<i::^)ri^,,)that'Hk:,)ce^ unknown , ■ 
even tq thoig^among his>.feoi:^tfiS^^^nes’ who ' 
.»|vcre ' rntenested'Siff' • the same things, 
have most enjoyed his acqualatancd yjEn^-baly 
eminept person, who seem» to have appl'eciated 
apdf'^j influenced • him was Dean Stanley, then 
Pitofessor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of 
Qnfist Church. GreSn had attended Stanley’s 

'.lectures, and Stanley, whose kindly interest in j*i 

\ ; ■ ‘.(,1 

^.young men never failed, was. struck by him, and '| 
pad'’ some share in turning his studies towards 1 
history. He graduated in t86o, having refused 
tip compete for honours, because he had not 
received from those who were then tutors of the 
college the recognition to which he wa.s entitled. 

,^n i860 he was ordained, and became curate 
in London at .St. Barnabas, King’s Square, 

, whence, after two years’ experience, and one or 
two temporary engagements, including the sole 
*charge of a parish in Hoxton, he was appointf'd 
in 1865 to the incumbency of St. Philip’s, Stepney, 
a district churcji in one of the poorest parts of 
London, where the vicar’s income was ill-propor- 
tioned to the claims which needy parishioners 
made upon him. Here he worked with zeal 
and assiduity for about three years, gaining ah-, 
insight into the condition and needs of the poor 

historians seldom obtain, 
know men, and the rePi 
forces jwwliy -them ; and he used to say ; in 
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later life tliat heyWl^ -conscious how much this 
' h^'“helf!^ yhin||fel^lstorical writing. Gibbon^, 
: lyiakes ' # similar remark 

i afeiit has as a captain in the Hampi; 
shire ntuitial : . " .o 


Green threw the whole force of hisy^tore 
into the parish schools, spending some bf 

every day ;j|i them ; he visited incessantlji^^^ahil 
took an active part in the movement for regullit*- 
1 ing and controlling private charity which led' 
•: to the form^ion of the Charily Organi.satiqj^ 
Society.' An outbreak of cholera and peribd 
of distress among the poor which occurri|^ 
during his incambency drew warm-hearted men 
from other parts of London to give their 
help to the clergy of the East End. Edward 
Dcni.son, who was long aftectionately remem- 
bered by many who knew him in Oxford and 
London, chose Green’s parish to work in, and 
the tw'o friends confirmed one another in their 


crusade against indiscriminate and demoralising 
charity. It was at this time that Grecq^ who 
spent upon the parish nearly all that he received 
as vicat, found himself obliged to earn some 
money by other means, and began to write 
for the Saturday . Rev Uw, The addition of 

this labour to the daily fatigues of his parish 
duties told on his -health, which had! ways 
delicate, and made him , -.laccept 

ftiip Archbishop Tait, who hiad^^i^y m^|j(;ed 





l^med to value his a 
librarian at 
‘never took a 



the po^ 
'iteone^^n 


of 


V ">^y ■ 


^ ^her eletjf^^ 

Although ^.physical ni^akness was one. 
(^Uaes which compelled this step, thefe Was^^ 




Ksuidther. He had been brought up in Tractarian 
V®Sws, and is said to have been at one time pn ' 


Ihe'^int of entering the Church of Rome, 
tendency passed off, and before he went to St. 
Philip's he had become a Broad Churchman, and 
was much influenced by the writings of Mr. F. 
D. Maurice, whom he knew and used frec^uently 
-to meet, and whose pure and noble character, 
•even more perhaps than his preaching, had 
||ptbfoundIy impressed him. However, hi.s restless 
mind did not stop long at that point. The same 
^..tendency which had carried him away from 
’“''rractarianism made him feel less and less at^ 
e home in the ministry of the Church of England^ 
and would doubtless have led him, even had his* 
health been stronger, to withdraw from clerical 
duties. After a few years his friends ceased to 
address letters to him under the usual clerical 
epithet ; but he continued to interest himself in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and always retained a marked 
■ dislike to Nonconformity. Aversions sometimes^ 
outlive attachments. 

i Cteji^ying Stepney he went to live in lodgiri|| 
, in B<&mhbnt Street, Marylebone, and divi«$^ 
hisjljj^e between j Lambeth and literary wt 
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•’ "now. dM||||g,jSR|t®ril , j^eat-ajfii^rote\ a ,• good deaf ■ 
!„C;)[(C>|, '‘tne, S4'^i»s^^"Mmnew, articles were 

be^^" whk^ ^thelr%pp%kred ^ in tha t 
The most’v^Pfe ble .of t^m w«fe re- 
^4w'S of^historical bodies, and descriptions frohi 
the historical point of view of cities or othex jT.i- 
markable places, especially English and h'rench 
towns. Some of these are masterpieces. " Other 
articles wfere on social, or what may be filled 
occasional, topics, and attracted much notice ai 
the time frorii their gaiety and lightness of loach, 
which sometimes seemed to pass into flippancy. 
He* never wrote upon politics, nor was he in the 
ordinary sense of the word a journalist, for with 
the tixceptiori of these social articles, his wor|| 
was all done in his own historical field, and doile 
with as much care and pains as others woukl 
bestow on tlie coin])osition of a book, Upon' 
this subject I may quote the words of one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends (Mr. Stopford 
Brooke), who knew all he did in those days. 

The reril history of this writirjg for the Saturday Rrekw 
has Biuch per.sonal, path«»tic, and literary interest. 

It was when he was vicar of St Phiiip\s, Stepney, that he 
wrote the most. The income of the place wa.s, T think, 
^300 a. year, and the poverty of the parish was very great. 
Mr. Green spent every penny of this income on the parish. 
And he wrote — in order to live, and often when he was“ 

, wearied out with the work of the df y and iate into fhe night 
~two, and often three, articles a week for Saturday 
^tvieuK It was less of a strain to him than it would Iiave 
l^en to inajay others, because with such spe^jd, and 
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b^catlse ihis csq^acity for rapidly his subject into 

form and his meiOiory were so renSpbfe. But it was a 
"severe strain, aevertl|ele&s, foi^/one ’’ the lime, l\ad\in 

him the beginnings of the disease of which he died* 

, 1 was staying with him oiiCo for two days, and the first 

night said tome, iiave three articles to write for the' 
Saturday jRevtm>. smd they must all be done in thirty -six 
>ihours/’ AVhat are they ? I said ; and how have you found 
time to think of them?'* “Well” he answered, “one is on 
a volume of Freeman’s A-of?uan Conquest^ another is a ‘ light 
middle,’ and the last on the liistory of a small lowai in 
England ; and ] have worked them all into form as I was 
walking to-day about the ])ansh and in London, *’ Oue of 
these studies was finished before two o’clock in tlie rnonhng, 
and while I talked to him ; tl'ie other two were done tlie next 
day. It is not uncommon to reach such speed, bui it is vxTy 
uncommon to combint' tliis speed with literary excellence of 
composition, and wirh permanent and carefd kuowh'dge- 
. The historical reviews were of use to,, and gratefully acknow- 
ledged by, his brother historians, and frec-uently extenoed, in 
two or three nund^ens of the Saturday /\n>/rzc>. to the Icrigtli 
of an anicie in a iriag:i/dm\ J used to lluiik them master- 
pieces of reviewing, and their one fauit was tlu, fiiult whicl*'*' 
was then frequent in that Aeadxa — over- vuteuiL nee in 
slaughtering its toes. Such reviewing cani loi be fairly 
described as jounialiain. It was an historical sclroiar .speaking 
to schoiats. 

Another (‘lass of articles writren by Mr. (IrecTi were articles 
on towns in England, France, or Italy, I do not know 
whether it was ho or Mr. Freeman wdio introduced this 
.custom of bringing into a short* sj>ace the hist«,>rical as|)cct of 
' It single town or of a famous building, and showing how the 
;ibwn or the building recorded its own hisUjry, and hpwvit 
^^as linked to general history, but Mr, (Ireen, at least, began 
'I it very early in his articles on Oxford, At any rate, it was 
his habit, at this time, whenever he travelled in England, 
France, or Italy, to make a study of any town he visited. 

Articles pf this kin#^|nd he had them by fifties in his 
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l|^a — formed the secohd line of what has ieen called his 
; litolijism. I should^ prefer to call them^, cpmributian^; to 
^ /to'hfty different in ^iualitj'’ from ordinary 
!- jouiitelism.^'niey are short historical essays. > 

■ ■ 

f , ' ' ^ . h 

^ As his duties at Lambeth made no ||Teat 
demands on his time, he was now able to 4evote 
himself more steadily to historical work. His 
first impu^ in that direction seems, as L-h'ave 
said, to have been received from Dean Stanley 
at Oxford. His next came from E. A. Free- 
man, who had been impressed by an ingenious 
paper of his at a meeting of the Somerset 
Archceological Society, and who became from tha| 
time his steadfast friend. Green was a bonl 
historian, who would have been eminent without : 
any help except that of books. But he was wise 
enough to know the value of personal counse;! 
and direction, and generous enough to be heartily 
gratelul for what he rcceivc'd. He did not belotjg' 
in any special sense to what l^s been calle(S 
Freeman's school, differing widely from that dis- 
tinguished writer in many of his views, and still 
more in style and manner. But he learnt much 
from Freeman, and he delighted to acknowledge 
his debt. He learnt among other things the value 
'jJ.^acCuracy, the way to handle original authorities, 
interpretatioft of architecture, and he received, 

< tjaring many years of intimate intercourse, the 
constant sympathy and encour^geSnent of a friend 
whose affection was never to, faults, while 
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JSs ^miration was never dlpaded by jealousif. 
his good fortune to i&ii i|^|j ]e:''regarti. 
the advice of anothjer iilml^]us)|i|storilao,'. 

Stubbs, who has express^ ; iiv- lan^Uagd 
pfiii^aps more measured, but not Ie§s emphatic 
than Freeman’s, his sense of (jreeh’s services 
' to English history. These two he used to call 
his masters ; but no one who has rei^'"'.'hi m and 
them needs to be told that his was one of those 
strong and rich intelligences which, in becoming 
more perlecl by the study of others, loses nothing 
of its originality. 

His first continuous studies had lain among the 
Angevin kings of England, and the notfsbooks .still 
^j^S^jcist in which he had accumulated materials for 
their history. However, the* hook he [jlaiuied 
was never Avritiem, for when the .state of his lungs 
(wTiich forced him t<.) spend the winter <.)1 1870-71 
at San Remo) had begun to alarm his friends, 
they urged hii^i to throw himself at once* into 
some treatii^e likely to touch the world more than 
a minute account of so remote a period cocrld 
do. Accordingly he began, and in two (.>r three 
years, his winter.s abroad sadly interrupting work, 
h^ completed the Short Hisiojy of the English^ 
People. When a good deal of it had 
through the press, he fell, and his'Triends 
wiA him, that the style of the earlier chaptel^ii 
wa? '|oo mneh ttin^ .the eager, ([uick, sketchy, 
’‘polrti^making*’ manner of his Saturday Review 
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articles, “ and did .^lOt possess ” (sa^fe the' Mend 
have quoted) “ enojagh hisiorical 

'3|gl»ity a which was to take in the wJi^le' 
chis^y of j^n^and. ft was then, b^ing convinced 
of» this. dS^'^e canci-llcd a gre;:a deal of what 
hijad been stereotyped, and re-wrote it, re-creating, 
willh his passionate facility, his whole style.” In 
order to'^illBish it he ' gave up the Saturday 
Rtvie.'iv all^gether, though hetteonld ill spare what 
his writing there broaght him in, It is seldoirt 
that one finds such swiftness and ease in eom- 
position a.s his, united to so much fastidiousness, 
lie went on remoulding and revising til! his 
friends irtsisted that the hook sliould be published 
ahytiow, and published it accordingly was, in 
1S74. Feeling that his ti||e rm i*arth might be 
short, for he was often disabled eveh by a datarrh, 
he was the readier to yieW. 

The success of the S/wri History was ra[)id 
and o\ erwhelmiug. Kverybody bought it. it was 
philosophical enough for scholars, and po[)uiar 
enough for schoolboys. No historical book since 
Macaulay's History has made its way so fast, or 
been read with so much avidity. And Green was 
hinder disadvantages from which his greai pre- 

« essor did not suffer. Macaulay s name was 
tous before his History of England a|>p' ared, 

! Macaulay’s scale was so large that. !<| could 
enliven his pages with a multitude of anecdotes- 
and personal details. Green w;^ known only to a ’ 
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cif^ of friends, lender 
/his own signature except p 
/ii|^azineS(^^the Tiransactioii^^ 
societies f'iaa i^'plan of his book, vritidr^^t^n 
eight hundred ;ahd twenty pages, with the 
f^^rteen centunes of English national life, obti^d 
him .to handle facts in the mass, and touch 
lightly and briefly on personal traits. A summary 
is of ail kinds of writing that which it is hardest 
to make interesting, because one rnusl speak 
in general terms, one must pack facts tightly 
together, one must be content to give those facts 
without the delicacies of light and shade, or the 
subtler tints of colour. Yet .such was»his skill, 
both literary and historical, that his outlines gave 
more pleasure and instruction than other people’s 
finished pictures. 

In 1876 he took, for the only time in his life, 
except when he had supported a working-man’s 
candidate for the Tower Hamlets at the general 
election of 1868, an active part in practical 
politics. Towards the end of that year, when 
war seemed impending between Russia and 
the Turks, fears were entertained that England 
might undertake the defence of the Sultan, 
a body called the Eastern Question As.socic 
■was formed to organise opposition to the ^ 
TurkiiH policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministi^!^ 
Jiireen threw himself warmly into the movement;, 
s choseu to serveiipp the Executive Committdh 
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£}( the Assocjatipn, ajttd was one of a ^uh-contmittee 

also Mr. Stopfdrd Brooke 
and; appointed to 

edrivohing the-'meeting of 
itfes from all parts of the|>pttlitry^ which was 
r.J'^ December 1876, under tl^e title of the 
dl^astejrn Question Conference. The sub-ejom- 
nfittee met at my house and spent tlie whole 
day on its work. It w'as a new and curious 
experience to sec these three , gn’at men of* 
letters drafting a political appeal. Morris and 
Green were both of them passionatody anti- 
Turkish, and Morris indeed acted for the next' 
two years as treasurer of the Association, doing 
his work with a business-like efficiency such as 
poets seldom possess. Green continued ro attend 
the general committee until, after the Treaty of 
Berlin, it ceased to meet, and took the keenest 
interest in its proceedings. But his weak health 
and frequent winter ;il:)seiu'.es made juiblic ap- 
pearances impossible to him. H<' was all his 
life an ardent Liberal. .His sympathy with 
national movements did nca coniine itself to 
Continental Europe, but embraced Ireland and 
made him a Home Ruler long before Mr. 
^dstone and the Libera! party adojtied that 
itcy. It ought to be added that though he 
had ceased to belong to the Church of England, 
^he remained strongly opposed to di.scstablishmei>t, 

1 Sir Geoi^e Voang and I were the other members. 

. '4. 



, Wlii|v^". bad completed' i^e 're-clistmg oSit^,;, 
:£AoHNmoff in the form of.a ktger boo|t; -w^iich ’ 
appeared under the title 
■'. English adj^^^sed 

actejj^tic a|fdViity'n^j?t riew project, hie 
lodj^ iiine mefiitatfed upon the g^gines of 
history, the settlemeni of the Teutonic invaao^ 
Britain, fallowed by the consolidation of their 
tribes into a nation with definite institutions and a 


settled order ; and his desire to treat this topic 
was stimulated by the way in which some critics 
had sought to disparage his Short History 
as a mere popularising of other people’s ideas. 
The criticism was- unjust, for, if there had been 
no rummaging in MS. sources lor the Short 
History, there was abundant originality in the 
views the book contained. However, these 


carpings disposed his friends to recommend an en- 
terprise which would lead him to deal chiefly with 
original authorities, and to put forth those powers 
of criticism and construction which they knew him 


to possess. Thus he set to work afresh at the 
very beginning, at Roman Britain and the Saxon 
Conquest. He had not advanced far when, having 
gone to spend the wflnter in Egypt, iic caught an 


illness which so told on his weak frame that he Vi^^; 
only just able to return to London in April, 
would not have reached it at all but for the 


with which he was tended by his wife. (He^d 
married Miss Alice Stopford in 1877.) a 
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#^Verild -as to lie able toTfesume 


'® * ■■« - 

;i:^d^^houghl^w /(^b ti^^ye-to theto' 


^.j„^i^stigated obscure 
-cllctation. 


,ts,’ arid 

In this way, during the sriij^f 


alid autumn months of 1881, when often sorrie 
5 slight change of weather would throw him back 
. and make work impossible for days or weeks, 

^ the book was prepared, which he published in 
February 1882, under the title of Tke Making of 
England. Even in those few months it was in- 
cessantly rewritten ; no less than ten copies were 
made of the first chapter. It was warmly received 
by the few persons who w^ere capable of judging 
its merits. But he was himself far from satisfied 
with it as a literary performance, thinking that a 
reader would find it at once too speculative and 
too dry, deficient in the details needed to make 
the life of primitive England real and instructive. 
If this had been so it would have been due to no 
failing in his skill, but to the scantiness of the 
materials available for the first few centuries of 
our national history. But he felt it so strongly 
/that he was often disposed to recur to his idea of 
writing a history of the last seventy or eighty 
years, and was only induced by the eircourage- 
of a few friends to pursue the narratiye 
Ipth, in The Making of Englcmd^ he had carried 
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down o^Efgbert v^jgl^ofMS't;,' 

,f(ras spent at l^^toiie, the fo^Iowog^|(|^g||ier 
in London, ' co«ttiiue;^:;Vei^/weak»;ji^i^^ 
§<pjetim^ ■unab!b.>%i 

■>■■••■. ■>>->-> -^V - ,, 

that al^rafece^ Id^wrength . retfirned, pf^s^ole- 

boote^we'fe brought out, and htr was agatn I4t‘;y 

going through what his wife’s industry had 

tabulated, and dictating for an hour or two till 

fatigue forced ium to desist. Those who saw 

hiitt during that sumincr were amazed, not only 

at the brave spirit which refused to yield to 

physical feebleness, but at the brightness and 

clearness of his intellect, which was nut only 

as active as it had ever been before, but as 

much interested in whatever passed in the world. 

When one saw him sitting propped uj> with 

■tjttshiuns on the sofa, his tiny frame worn to 

ami bone, his voice interrupted by iiccpicni 

' fits of coughing, it seemed wrong to .stay, but, 

after a liitie, .all was forgotten in the fascina 

tion of his talk, and one found it hard to 

realise that where thought w'as strong speech 

, might be weak. 

• In October, when he returned to Mentone, 
tale of early English history had been com- 
pleted, and was in type down to the death 
i^rl Godwine in a.o, 1052. He had hesit*^!^ 

' a« to the point at which the book should eiiSfi; 
but finally decided to carry it down to a.d, 1085?' 






lik date ^ Khe d^c^sl^ 


flaT^1S |j|p najiien which ^ 
thfe jfec^ dealt with bcttK 


if f'^'' ^ 

ptite, Ik: oad^ it 


Scandi- 

As 






It.'lp^pred after ;■; 

thoke Jj^hsipnS in' aevrtftrp|^s‘'"vi^|i||^^ '^, 
meajpt'toigive it, but still a book such as few^t^he 
cpul^ have prpduced. full of new light, ani^ equal 
In th'te parts which have been fully handled tb the 
best work of his earlier years. . - 

Soon after he returned to Mentone he becarne 


rapidly worse, and unfit for any continuous exer-i 
tion, He could barely sit ‘in the garden during 
an hour or two of morning sunshine. There 
I saw him in the end of December, fresh and 
keen as ever, aware that the most he could 


hope for was to live long enough to complete 
his Conquest, but eagerly reading every new*f 
book that came to him from England, starting^^ 
schemes for various historical treatises sufficient 


to fill three life-times, and ranging in talk over 
the whole field of politics, literature, and history. 
It seemed as if the intellect and will, which strove 


to' remain till their work was done, were the only 
things which held the weak arid wasted body 
together. -The ardour of feis spirit prolonged 
lifp^iiamid thi^ signs of de^l^ In January there 
oSe^. a new attack, and dn February ^another 
u'ra^ected rally. On the 2nd. of Mrirch hl| 
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at .the- age; 'of 

' yf ■ * * ' ' •■ 

ti'^li^ed and saddened'*,, 
pcrwera nc^^air. 


livkck>us4ntelligei^ <^^^1''’ 

.in^oc^.'iln travel, in his friends’ company, in the 
colisitaht changes and movements of the world. 

: l9o ||kiety dulled his taste for these things, nor was 
,;hi# spirit, except for passing moments, darkened; 
the shadows which to others seemed to lie' 
thick around his path. He enjoyed, though 
..liWithout boasting, the fame his books had won, 
.,|fnd the sense of creative power. And the last 
Ifiax years of his life were brightened by .the 
J&ociety and affection of one who entered into 
;;all his tastes and pursuits with the fullest , 

; sympathy, and enabled him, by her unwearied 
diligence, to prosecute labours which physic4l 
^Weakness must otherwise have arrested. 


;Hc might have won fame as a preacher or a^ 
it |l»9^cal journalist. It was, however, toy?ard«', 
hli^rical study that the whole cun'ent of his 
.Ijj^lect set, and as it is by what he did in that 
Spphere that he wil|i he remembered, his social. 
I^fjts for it deserve.'i^;;^ examined, - ; . 

A historian 'nOi^;, four kinds' 

Firsl^of all, j|£uracy, and a desire for. ther.ex^^ 
truth, a^ich will grudge no time and 



Ri<;hard,:ig^eM; i^' 

/S',. ; ‘, . ' ■ s' .''"S , " 

' traksng out e^t»a ? mjght' aeeitijV-a trivial 
jqiatler, ^S^ondly, pbli^alfon, ' which can 
fasten upon ;^all points^ia5^|l|raw^in_^isplatedj, 

, ;■ aa.^."/tj^ ■ b^is 
ili^ra^n 

;^.and' qal» i.ju^]^i^nt/' wlkli^^Jip^^l^ect 
' ^i^tehces generalistttiopj^ bc>th^,oiig’s^|:#Wn| 
•^Ind othef people’s, to a ' sean:lun||^eview, 
and weigh in delicate scales their validity. 
These two last -mentioned qualificatiott^|ltakeh 
together make up what we call the critical 
faculty, i.e. the power of dealing witii evidencp 
as tending to est iblish or discredit statements 
of fact, and those general conclusions which 
are built on the grouping of facts. Neither, 
acutenQi6,s alone nor the judicial balance alone is 
enough to make the critic. There are men quicjk 
in observation ajxl fertile in suggestion whose 
conclusions are worthless, because they cannot 
w’eigh nne» argument against another, just as# 
there are solid and well-balanced minds th^at/ 
/never enlighten a subject because, while detectin|^ 
.fh.e errors of others, they cannq^ combkift . 
data and propound- a luminous, emanation. 
the making of a true critic, in history, in plb^-. 
sophy, in literature, in ps^ychology, even lar^^^- 
in the sciences of nature, there should go not onl|^ 
judgment, but also a certaio .^measure of creative 
poi^l^, 'V^purthly, the historian c|U»t have imagh 
nation^ nqt^ indeed with tbat Ihten^y which 



feliS : , %g!a|)hicali|i(dies 

^ in suffidcj^^ume to let him 

mei^^ o^er_ agi{|^,f?epP^ cbun'Q’ies to be 
among whom he mQVes, 
pictitre 

like the* near world of to-day-ir;^ world 
which tl^re went on a private life of thousands or , 
of men and women, vaster, more complex, I 
mows ^fa-teresting than that public life which is 
sometimes all that the records of the past have 
^^tismitted to us. Our imaginative historian* 
.^fey pr may not be able to reconstruct for us the 
;yrivate and personal as well a.s the public or 
d^itical life of the past. If he can, he will. If 
f ^e data are too scanty, he may cautiously for- 
Yet he will still feel that those whose 
movements on the public stage he chronicles 
were steeped in an environment of natural 
and human influences which must have affected 
t|^m at every turn; and he will so describe 
.thehct as to make us feel them human, and give , 
■life to the p^id figures of far-off warriors and 
lawgivers. * 

To these four aptitudes one need hardly add 4 
faculty of literary exposition, for whoever? 
^possesses in large measure the last three, or 
‘ ilyep the last alone, cannot fail to interest 
orders ; and what more does literary 
mhan.^ 
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rUk:^ 

■ two 


^ithoU' 

;nt in very'un 



some Investigate tangible facts and their 
^i^elations with special care, occupying thems^ves 
l^hielly with that constitutional and dip^^j^ 
Hiside of history in which positive conclusidh|>|:j|(ii 
(from the comparative abundance of record^i)^|^lt 
easily reached. Others will be drawn towards 
the dramatic and personal elements in history, , 
primarily as they appear in the lives of famou^ 
individual men, secondarily as they are seen/ 
more dimly but not less impressively, in groups 
and masses of men, and in a nation at 
and will also observe and dwell upon inc 
dents of private life or features of social ana 
religious custom, which the student of stately . 
S'ipolitics passes by, ; 

l/v As Coleridge, when he divided thinkers into 
|!i^o classes, took Plato as the type of one, Aristotle 
'/of the other, so wo»may take as representatiyjes;,,^| 
l^ese two tendencies among historians Thucydides,, 
f the critical and philosophical, Herodotus for the 
•pUKinative and picturesque. The former does not 
Itireifeed want a sense of the dramatic grandeur of a 
situation ; his narratA'e of the later part of tlie 
Athenian expedition against Syr^use is like a 











afbse. So too Herodotus*, 

<*, j-' 


no.. nie:dply'%hhout a'^^f^Hosoiphical view of^ 

:•_ —I;,.!-'?';-,. _ "f.- 'i • .. ..i.t 


piCce^ 

without a critical instinct, although 
^ciful, critical. 


ies vague ^ 
^•ud^men(Sjt^^ 

’■j^ach is %o splendid because -Mdh is w^^<^ ^ith 
gifts largely, although bot - equally, 
developed. ■ ' 

C^een was an historian of the Herodoteati 




typfe, He possessed capacities which belong lOi^’’? 
the other type also; he was critical, sceptical, 
j^rhaps too sceptical, and philosophical Yet 
the imaginative quality was the leading and di%- 
.^fictive quality in his mind and writing. An 
Oirdinary reader, if asked what wa.s the main 
impression given by the Skori History of the 
English People, would answer that it was the 
impression of picturesqueness and vividity — 
picturesqueness in attention to the externals of 
the life described, vividity in the presentation 
of that life itself. 

I remember to have once, in talking with 
Green about Greek history, told him how I.?i 
had heard Mr,. Jowett. in discussing the ancie^ , 
historians, disparage Herodotu.s and declare h^i’ 
unworthy to be jtlaced near Thucydides. Greeh ' 
answered, almost with indignation, that to 
such a thing showed that eminent scholars nlljnt 
haye little feeling for history. “ Great as Thucy^ 
dides is,” he said, “ Herodotu|itis far greater, or 
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asiy ^*ate far ][)rect6us. H i» ^ ie w was sq 


ch widfr.^ rest of the feoitvefsa- 
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byt what .ite meant was that Hei;odotus, *6 
whom everytlMO^ iji the world was t^feresting* 
at^jC^ho^^^^^has’ '^’d- us ab^t every 

j.A*. visited or heard of, had a more^fjruitful 


■ COi 

^ conception of history than his Athenian successor, 

;/ wjio practically confined himself to politics in the 
|:narrowei sense of the term, and that even ' the 
'ijiwisdom of the latter is not so valuable to us as the 
' flood of miscellaneous information which Herodotus 
pours out about everything in the early world--a 
world about which we. should know comparatively 
little if his hook had not been [deserved. 

This deliverance was thoroughly characteristic 
of Green’s own view of lustory. liverytiiing was 
interesting to him because his imagination laid 
hold of everything. When he iravellc'd, notliiag 
escaped his quick eye, perpetually ranging (>'. e.r 
the aspects of places and society. When he we-it 
,f, out to dinner, he noted every person present whom , ' 
lie had not known before, and could tell you after- ; 
Ilfc'ards somethhig about them. He had a theory, | 
:|o speak, about each of them, and indeed about 
ry one with whom he exchanged a dozen; 

When he read the newspaper, he seemefl 4 
jueeze all the juice out of it in a few minutes, ,'; 

* wAs it merely the ’large even ts that fixed ids' 
rrtind ; he drew from stray notices of minor cur- 
rent matiers evidtslice of principles, or tendencies 




which e^fSed othe? people's 
Jeff i^hiih #thout 



You nevM*' 
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questions of the hour. His memory was re- 
tentive, but more remarkalie was the sustained 
keenness of be;^ read, 

and which made turn* fasten upon everything in 
- ^ book or in talk which was significant, and 
I" could be made the basis for an illustration of 
? some view. He had the Herodotean quality of 
reckoning nothing, however small or apparently 
remote from the main studies of his life, to 
be trivial or unfruitful. His imagination vitalised 
the small tilings, and found a place for them 
in the pictures he was always sketching out. 

. As this faculty of discerning fiidden meanings 
and relations was one index'*ifipd consequence 
of his imaginative power, so another was found 
in. that artistic gift to which J. have referred. To 
' ?*give literary form to everything was a neces.sity 
of his intellect. He could not tell an anecdote 
' or repeat a conversation without unconsciously 
dramatising it, putting into people’s mouths betfe*|', 
phrases than they would have tliemselves enf-* 
ployed, and giving a finer point to the nf^ 
which the incident expressed. Verbal acc 
suffered, but what he thought the inner 
: . ;^4j|ame out the more fully. ' j 'i 

Though he wrote very fast, and in the 
familiar way, the style of his more serious letters 
was as good, I might say as finished, as that of his 






Ureen* 


con^med, the . 
sai]|e v(}th the shpji|||PPP| 
to*Vrite for the’ 


had ;^^begin«ii^ 
W|;re deypSped fo 
^j^^^ fe n c es'eould ^ 

M WMfl Rt i fejhff at one tinii^: 

' ^Id^^'^"kevt0, They ’ 


S^ll^tle essays, some of them worthy live not 
Tor the excellent matter they contain, hwt ; 
j^r the delicate refinement of their form. Yet! 
|‘l|iey were all written swiftly, and sometimes-^’ 
Hhe midst of physical exhaustion. The friend* 
have previously quoted describes the gene.sis‘ |if 
one. Green had reached the town of Troyes 
early one morning with two companions, and 
immediately started off to explore it, darting 
hither and thithe| through the streets like a d^ 
trying to hnd In two or three hours the 

examination w^i^^mplete. The friends Itmched 
together, took the' train on to Basel, got there 
late, and went off to bed. Green, however, wrote 


before he slept, and laid on the breakfast-table 
next morning, an article on Troyes, in which its 
; characteristic features were brought out and cbn-i 
jg^ected with its fortunes and those of the Couhci 
Champagne during some centuries, an article 
f||i(i||tefch was really a history in miniature. Then they’ 
wteint out together to look at Basel, and being asked 
;fi*he question about that city he gave op. the spi^ 
’i^the moment a sketch of ks growth and character , 
etjwally vivid and equally syste^ti?, grouping an 
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ing .theories.- 
,ce before, and 
er. He^Ould 

town in F: ' "'^■’' • ■■ 

ildpurse with him as his passionate intet 
^hn|(ton life. The same quickness of syni^'atfi 
*wbic^ served him well in his work among^ 
tl^Sast End poor, enabled him to pour feeling 
the figures of a bygone age, and becomtji 
'tile fiiosl human, and in so far the most real and 
touching, of all who have dealt with English 
history. Whether or not his portraits are true, 
they always seem to breathe. 

. Men and women — that is to say, such of them 
as have characteristics pronoutS^d enough to 
make them classifiable — may be divided into 
those whose primary interests are in nature and 
what relates to nature, and those whose primary 
hlterests are in and for man. Green was the most 
/s^triking type I have known of the latter class, 
not merely because his human interests w^; 
strong, but also because they excluded, td^ 
f^egree singular in a mind so versatile, 

M purely natural things. He did not see« 


f®re for or seek to know any of the sciences'^ 
o^ure^ except in so far as they bore directli? 

one time, however, he learnt a little geology from his friend 
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upon man’^ ^1®*^ 
it or i^r^ng| 
ijcountry, foir the 
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she?,,pf;^^aij 
'ifi'-Tke 
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.^^^^iiforests, and 
! land and sea. 
'Hghnel will recall 




S^^tfure of the physical aspects of Britain when 
Teutonic jnvgiders entered it as an unsur- 
1 piece pf reconstructive description. So 
I i a battle-field or in an historical town, this 
vision of the features of the ground or the ‘^te 
twas unerring. But he perceived and enjoyed 
natural beauty chiefly in reference to human life. 


The study of the battle-field and the town site 
.were aids to the comprehension of historical 
events. The exquisite landscape was exquisite 
because it was associated with the people dwelling 
there, wjth the ^ocpsses of their political growth, 
with their ideas flr their social usages. I re- 
member to have had from him the most vivid 
descriptions of the towns of the Riviera and 
of Capri, where he used to- pass the winter, but 
never touched on anything which did not 
.Illustrate or intertwine itself with the life of the 
•liHople, leaving one uninformed oh matters purely 
• plby«cal. Facts about the character of tS^; 
mountains, the relation of their ranges to one 
another, or their rocks, or the trees and j|!bwers 
their upphr regions, the 'prospects thjiiiir 
siAits romn^4^^^,J|^_es ,<^. be^y_in;ihMr 




glej^;|)r besi^ Iheir 
^^'in '^ci; 

ani^ which are 

$ ardour, of the ^assid^Qr|^ 

’’ 'hy the pitseitce-iof -iBtan 

But as*sODn as a touch of hi 
like a fllinbeani across the landscape, alf 
"iV)>^ri[n'’%nd , lovable. 

It was the same with art. With an historian sif 



delight in the creative ages and their work, ? 
had . a fondness for painting and sculpture, an|^ 
• could so descrfbe'^ivhat he saw in the galleries anov 


churches of Italy as to bring out meanings one 
had not perceived before. But here, too, it was 
the human element that fascinated him. 1 echnical 


merits, though he observed them, as he observed 
most thing.s, were forgotten ; he dwelt only on 
what the picture expressed or revealed, Pure 
landscape painting gave him little pleasure. 

It seems a truism to say that one who writes 
history ought to care for all that bears upon 
man in the present in order that he may com* 


ptehend what bore upon him in the past, , This; 
roaring loom of Time, these complex physk 
and moral forces playing round us, and drh 
>jU$ hither and thither by such a strange .^d 
,^^]Cate interlacement of movements that »|e 
|r. .to perceive no more than what is neitt usj 
unable to. say, wHithdr we are t^n^u 


John ■ fILichard " '^re^n 

iJut thel^/Sre- few who’ %av%*s tried,,; as Green 


every of^ 


juttle, and to 


di^vor^ll^lPlilction and a relation amidst appar- 
ent cotrftmwafeifer there are few^ho have taken 


sov.wide.'-'a. vte^ 'of'J 


p' fuoipons, and 


distinctly set befdr<5 mem as tneir object 
-l^jfcomprchension and realisation and descrip- 
t|bn of the. whole field of bygone human life. 
The Past was all present to him in this sense, 
t^hat he saw and felt in it not only those large 
' events which annalists or state papers have re- 
, corded, but the everyday life of the people, their 
ideas, their habits, their external surroundings. 
And the Present was always as if past to him 
in this sense, that in spite of his strong political 
feelings, he looked at it with the eye of a 
philosophical observer, trying to disengage prin- 
ciples from details, permanent tendencies from 
passing outbursts. His imagination visualised, 
so to speak, the piienornena as in a picture ; his 
speculative faculty tried to harmonise them, 

; measure them, and forecast, their effects. Hence 


y it was a necessity to him to know what wa.s 
^passing in the world. The first thing he did 
' fevery day, whatever other presstire there might 
b#. on him, was to read the daily new.spaper. 
5pihe last thing that he ceased to read, when what 
fjemainedi of life began to be counted by hodrfi, 
^assliihe daily newspapet. This warm interest pn 
ni^attkind hii| of 
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rfeave 


||iave er^^'^ured to diescl^^/is 
|& briliytlrt writer, yet- not g^t 

'fiistor^ani ■ One niu‘;t see how far 'the "<»)^tl€f ,< 
quiUScjitions, accuracy, acuteness of observq^n, „ 
and 'judgment, are also brought into action. 

His accuracy ha.s beeTi much impeached. Wheiop 
thi 6rst burst of applause that welcomed the,.! 
Skirt J Hit ary ha<i subsided, several critics began 
'|»i' attack it on the score of minor errors. They 
pointed out a number of statements of fact which 
wore doubtfiil, and others w'hich were incorrect, 


and spread in some quarters lire: impression that 
Gjeen was a careless and untrustworthy writer, 
I do not deny that there are in the first editions 
of the Short History some assertions made 
more positively than the evidence warrants, 
'some pictures drawn from exceedingly slender 
materials. Mr. Skene remarks of the account 


give^ of the battle between the Jutes and the 
Britons which took place in the middle of the 
j^ttiry, somewhere near Aylesforci in Kent, 
about which we really know scarcely anythiq|||^ 
“Mr. Green describes it as if he had been pres«^^ 
iffie temptation to such liberties is strqtjig* whet® 
tJie treatment of a period is sum^iary. jf^rilef 
campre?^ England 
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fulrJ 




■ ;■ ;|ip}i*k-'" .^char<i^''<j^|g®^. - ;" 159'' 

p)^ii^'|>ages of s&fiomj ^^ 'ttnaking . 

bare hair^v jA tii -a picture 
^jand igcident — 

K txtus& often be given i«r illusion — i’ 
'^e ■^rr^t cj(^- tHjjb i 
|®e doubts or quote auth^ities fw* 


eva^^f^atement in which there may be * an*' 
el^ltnt of conjecture; and it is jjrobable that 
the authorities are scrutinised their Vtisult 
ii|?in sometimes appear different from that, which 
lilte author has ])resented. On this hea<| the 
Short History may be admitted to have occa'&n- 
ally purchased vividity at the price of exactitude. 
Of mistakes, .strictly so called — i.e. statements 
demonstrably incorrect and therefore ascribable 
to ha.ste or carelessness — there are enough to 
make a show under the hands of a hostile critic, 


yet not more than one is prepared to e.xpect 
from any but thr; most careful scholars. The 
-book falls far short of the accuracy of Thirl wall 
or Ranke or Stubbs, short even of the accuracy 
*t)f Gibbon or Carlyle; but it is not greatly 

(if. ' 

below the .standard of Grote or Macaulay or 
'ji^bertson, it is equal to the standard of Milnuin, 
;%i^ve that of David Hume. I lake lamous 


n4ines, and could put a better face on the jnatter 
b^ choosing for comparison divers contemporary 
•wHters whose literary eminfence is higher than 
Ijistorical. ^<^Vnd Creep’s qjistakes, al^Ough 



,^.^..^'j^|rkphicai Stoics 

redced'^^^jjl^ditions) nearly all jb matters. 

H» ‘puts, -iMi^en.t, ' let iis which 

hippe^^wL^-.’ll^'^Kovember of calls a 

wa» ^ilIiaa|,'J_^^JUs^.are,, 
th^’ ey^C of a civil, 'Se^aji^amine^ 
v fcut they seldom "make any ' 

geni^fal reader^for they do not aff^fi^^tc(fctria|i& 
andi pictures which the book contains, an^«| 
whici? lies its permanent value as well as its^itera^ 
charm. As ilishop Stubbs says, “ Like otl^^ 
people, Green makes mistakes sometimes; bi* 
scaiteely ever does the correction of his mistakes 
a^ect either the essence of the picture or the 
lidfe of the argument. , . . All his work was 
r^J and original work ; few people besides those 
who knew him well would see under the charming 
ease and vivacity of his style the deep research 
and sustained industry of the laborious student.” 
It may be added that Green’s later and more 
detailed works, The Making of England and 
The Congziest of England, though they contaih^ 
plenty of debatable matter, as in the paucit||" 
,of authentic data any such book must do, havc*'^ 
been charged with few errors in matters of ': 


fact. 

In considering his critical gift, it is well to^pS^ 
tinguish those two elements of acute perceiw^|i 
and sober judgment which I have alreafll^^ecifieti, ' 
for he possessed the fornier yi Ijarger measure thatn 
the latter. The san^ Qf'rnind which made 



II, notice m 

con^n|ffiP'' strangers, j|^p2Pfutcessantiy 
fct^on thtf^lilstorreal data of }iis work, an^ supplied 
with end|pM^ tbeoriesi*^ to tiho nijeaning of 
'^^ce it th^ way it 

jl^d the conditiims i|i|i|er wrhichr 

S fs i^de. No one could be monte ^‘^ute, and 
tratujg in what the Germans call QmUen- 
hMi^, the collection and investigation ^ and 
ig of the sources of history, nor could any 
i one be more painstaking. Errors of view, apart 
from those trivial inaccuracies already referred to, 
did not arise from an indolence that left any 
stone unturned, but rather from an occupation 
with the leading idea w'hich had drawn hi? 
attention away from the details of time and place. 
The ingenuity with which he built up theories 
was as admirable as the art with which he\’ 


^'■•Richard' 

'thing while tr?n(^H|||^r eriter- 


strangers. 


• stated them. People whom that art fascinated . 
sometimes fancied that the charm lay entirely iri 
th(^ style. But the style was only a part of tfie 
.^craftsmanship. The facility ‘ in theorising, the 
' power of grouping facts under new aspects, the 
skill in gathering and sifting evidence, were 
as remarkable as those artistic qualities which 
expressed themselves in the paragraphs and 
sentences and phrases. What danger there w^s 
arose • fecundity. His iffiind wis .so 

■ fe^jle, could see^^ .|iiitch in a tht^lry and apply * 
;it so dexterously tihi^']lS^^dgme||t was some- 



■> \^bgraphical .JStu^cs 
times the briHiance of hVs 
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vl do not thTimSi''.he loved his theories special^- 
because ^^)5, wire bis. oi^n, for he often modified 
them, fSjf cbnsi(|^;;;any one. ieise’s . 

suggesiionif^it a'p^|!n,.for Iigh'|'^nd ' 

when a newi^iiw ^med to him % 
previously di^, he wanted the pa^nc^fe^l^ 
pend his ’judgment and abide in 
Some of his hypotheses he himsel^||pppeMt 
Sollie others he probably would have.’nc(.»(jpt^ 
eas the authorities he respected have, not embr:iceof 
Others have made their way into, general 
aS^iptance, and may beconte still more u.seful as 
future research works them out; . But; whetber 


■ or wrong, they were instructive. •• Every 

Ol^.i'bf them is based upon facts vvhosc ini- 
f i'ijorfuuce had'^tjot beeri .so fully seen beforr^^.aad 
.suggests a point of view worth considering. 

, Green’s view ma\' sometimes appear fanciful : it 
is never foolish, or suptn i'cial, or perverse. And' 
■so far from J^iig credulous, his natural tendency 
was towards doubt. 


Inventive as his mind was, it was- also. solvent • 
and sceptical. Seldom is a strong iiTiagihatipQ,.r. 
Couplpd with 50 uijsparlng a criticism ‘as that 
which he applied tq the matefiaks on which the 
constructive faculty had to work., i His later 
lendencies |^re rather towards s^ef^epm, and ' 
.'towards wh * one i.maiv ..caiM feev ere^ and asCe'tic^^* 
yievflUf' histwy.,, 



and Tlie he us^ 

'''''^' lament.- the scanti^'ss of th^’d&ta and the 
. barren dryaess which he feai^ the books woul4 
I, cori^^.uentl^;,:ah^W., axn I to, n^e any- 

of' mashes and 


rashes and 
only m*'aiferials history 

' c^luries ? Here are ^h'e/hloraetnen 
gMAPl*g||;3, ravaging and occupying the Cdiintry ; 
^ ^ 1e^^:flardly anything about them from Eintflish 
purees, and nothing at all from Danish. , How 
'■''^can one conceive and describe them ? how have 
■^ny comprehension of what England was like in 
the districts the Northmen took and ruled ? ’N 1 
tried to get him to work at the Nor.se Sagas, ”li£^ 
l-emember in particular to have entreated 
when he came to the battle of Brunanhurh to 


eke out the pitifully scanty records of that figfet* 
from the account giv’^en of it in the story of 
the Icelandic hero, Egil, son of Skallagrim. 
But he answered that the Saga was unhistorical, 
a bit of legend written down more than a 
century after the events, and that he could not»' 
by using it in the text, appear to trust it, .pr to 
»inix up authentic history with what was possibly ,■ 
fable. It was urged that he could guard him-v*^ 
self in a note from being supposed to take it 
for more than what it was, a' most picturesque , 
embellishmenl^. pf hi$^ tale. But he stood Mm. 

; Throughout th iw^« p.Mkst... books, he steadily* 
refrained froni ^ tter, however 
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omantic, \yl 
|.t ( 6 f his striijgent cril 


/omantic, which^^cb^Id the 

' * - '.iiij..ahd use.3iWKi n|tf 

leil ,how Dean Stanle^f}h^d Iong*'%o saicPfe}; 
_ him,;i^j^r reading on^‘'^^|iis earliest pieces, 

■see 

Bewre'of it. suffered 
'I " thes^'i^^ater years he reii^ec" 

imagina^t^l^dre tightly, the change 
to hp railing in his ingenuity, 
his work shows higher constructive ah 
The Making of England. He had 
with ,1 time whicli has left us scarcely aa^ 
autnentic records, and to piece together his nar- 
rative and his picture of the country out of these 
records, and tlie indications, faint and scattered, 
and olten capable of several interpretations, which 
are supplied by the remains of Rom?in roads and 
villas, the names of places, the boundaries of local 
divisions, the casual statements of writers many 
centuries later. What he has given us remains' ' 
an enduring' witness to his historical povrer. 
Foi here it is not a question of mere brilliance 



of style. The result is due to patience, pene-^- 
tration, and the careful weighing of evidence, '1 
joined to that faculty of realising things In 
the concrete by which a picture is conjured up 

t ®ut of a mass of phenomena, everything falljng 
o its >place under laws which ^em to prcr\''e 
iinselves as soon as 

, style teed '^, said, for his 



readers 



pords had 

►at he cdfte- 



n l^chard Greed 

' ' *'• 

But It deamrvc^s 




reraadced tha|t''t^|ir acconJ^lished m; 



: metnf)^."^-' Ke'' 

^oolcs hff^Vt.6|:dncon- 


li some-^ex- 
Kitlhe knew 


r^jgO’ietJ, writing from 
^hose precise form is o 
I turn for languages. Ger 
all, a fart which makes the range of his 
|a|c>rical .knowledge appear mtft-e striking; and 
i^‘^ough he had spent several winters in Italy, he 
' ilJbuld not speak Italian except so far as he, 
needed it for the inn or the railway. The yap f 
of mere verbal memory partly^ accounts for this 
deficiency, "but it was not unconnected with the 
vehenUftge of his. interest in the substance of 
thing.s. ^ He was so anxious to get at^he kernel 
that he could not stop to examine the nut. In 
j tlys absence of linguistic gifts, as well as in 
J keengess of his .observation (and in his 
sightedness), he i*i&sembled Dean Stanley, who, 
though he had travelled in and brought back all 
|that was best worth knowing from every country 
'^h Europe, had no facility in any language but his’ 

^ Green was not one of those whose personality.,^ 
their books, fo^there was in both; t^j 
fertilit3^iih:e same yfyacity, the same quicJt-* 

icless, his conversa' 
ij'higher impres^on 




IS pf sym{)iaaiy:.:s 

:med: 




^Wei- 
Sk) $w: 





forbid.- 




writ^jgs,^^ 
^ spontar 
in our’^timoiiS 
so full of 1 

itiofi, so ;acuf6 ' tri cri 
ieration, so graphic in 
Jant in sympathy, so 
of colour and emotion, 
dowledge and thought. One had 
f seJf to visit him in the evening, becauso: 

impossible to get away before two o’ 
in ^the morning. And, unlike many famous 
^talkers, he was just as willing to listen as to 
-^is^ak. One of the charms of his company 
that it made a man feel better than his 
8?f^mary self. His appreciation of whatever had 
.'•ajRy worth in it, his comments and replies, 

; stimulated the interlocutor’s mind . .ithat it 
toved faster and co.uld hit upon 
Ipressions than at any other time, 
ig^s which shone in his conversation, lucid,, 
arrangement of ideas, ready command of word*, , 
and a power in perceiving the tendencies 
those whom he , addressed, would have maj ^g 
f him an admirable public speaker. I do 
rremerhber that be ever did speak, in his latef 
y^rs, to any audience^larger than a eoi^ktee ,, 
Blit he "was an eloquent pitaidtei; 


fife' same^':' 


first time I evi 
at Stepnej^ 



iras in St. Philip!s 
tall never 






in t^^and 


W- ' ' •■•...'■'.•^^'V' ■^^.■.^' ‘•'rv . 

^ pa|gior|pidJai|p^^^Sp'ird^"^^rough''t^^ 

P^pi| 

Shin J44», and bi^^bl^^«.-,'^ ^ 

.0 •ix’^'hat Gre^ ^cbm joshed se clt i d. i| l i || a 5 fe..-whQ' 
;.|y|B^ tp listen to him little in cbm]M|g||n‘ With 
^MWKe might have done had long|Mnir<^^d'a 
hibre jrobus* body been granted Klli\^ll<|l^-<)sf 
his gifts would not have found "th^ij^' 

scope till he came to treat of a period' 
materials for history are ample, and wheit^^,he. 
could have allowed himself space to deai^'with 
them — ^such a period, for instance, as that of his 
early choice, the Angevin kings of England, 
Yet, even basing themselves on what he has 
done, they may claim for him a place among the 
foremost writers of his time. He left behind him 


no one„who combined so many of the best gii^i.’ 
Thsatijl^tere among his contemporaries historians 
mol^ll^-nied and equally industrious. There were 
two 'or three.whose accuracy was more scrupulous, 
• their judgment more uniformly sober' and cautious. 
But there Was no one in whom so much know- 


"fledge and so wide a range of interests were united 
; to such ingenuity, acuteness, and originality, as 
well as to such a power of presenting results in 
rich, clear, pictorial language. A master of style 
may be a worthless historian. We have instances. 
A skilful investigator and sound reasoner may be 
unreadable^, fine gifts, for 




■'•i • V ' 


■'■tg : ■ 


wlbiiev it; 

il^l rh 



5siti# i#' a'* 

r7--i • . 

lin^ l:« gHiepl 

J^il; as '"'il 
horizon of the' oirdife^i^ re 
Kces Green rendered’ ib '3 

and that which was nibstf 
'proi|^ti^:''?i^i^reciated, was the intensity with- 
-■which, he realised, and the skill with which he 
‘ portrayed, the life of the people of England as 
a wi|ole, and taught his readers that the exploits 
of, kings and the intrigues of ministers, and the 
stfilggles of parties in Parliament, are, after all,* 
secbndary matters, and important chiefly as they 
; ;^ect the welfare or stimulate the thoughts and 
. feelings of the great mass of . undistinguished 
Jaumanity in whose hands the future of a nation 
' lliB. He changed the old-fashioned distt;|bution 
' of our annals according to reigns an<l <i|tt|sties 
’^into certain periods, showing that such ^^ibns 
often obscure ihe true connection of events; and 
suggesting new and better conceptions of the 
;.’|)eriods into which the record of English progress'^? 
naturally falls. And, lastly, he laid, in his latest > 
; 'books, a firm and enduring foundation for our - 
mediaeval history by that account of the Teutonic 
occupation Of England, of the state of thecoumtaf 
,as they foubd it, and the way they conquered an.d 
to it, which I have already dwelt 

'a's a .’signal probf oi", vp faculty'. ' 




n % " 1 6() 


V.,;. wi!l,i4;^^fe]^sed''^tO'" place hitiv 

neA formough he .w^s lesf weighty 

he-^®^6hB.§ubtte) knSrilibt less fa^ig^th^g. To 
jM^rljafeA Will it dccur to compa^'‘"him with 
am emboldened by the opnion of 
oft4w our greatest contemporary historians tt3 
Penture on the comparison. There are indeed 
^ide differences between the two. Green 


as completely a man of the nineteenth century 
as Gibbon wa.s a man of the eighteenth. Green’s 
style has not the majestic march of Gibbon : it 
is quick and eager almo.st to restlessness. Nor 
is his judgment so uniformly grave and sound. 
But one may find in his genius what was 
characteristic of Gibbon’s also, the combination 


of a mastery of multitudinous details, with a large 
and luminous view of those far-rcaching forces 
and relations which govern the fortunes of peoples 
and guide the course of empire. This width and 
comprehensivencess, this power of masslag for the 
purposes of argument the facts which his literary 
art has just been clothing in its most brilliant, 
hues, is the highest of a historian’s gifts, and is 
the one which seems most surely to establish 
Green’s position among the leading historical 
fninds of his time. 



■' SI'I^*gE0iGE JESSEL, MASTER 
TUE ROLLS 

^jTHKB.1 is hardly any walk of English life in 
^whic^ brilliant abilities win so little fame for 
theit; " possessor among the public at large as 
tj^at of practice at the Chancery bar, A 
tending ecclesiastic, or physician, or fmrgeon, 
or financier, or niapuiactarer, or even a gr^it 
man of science, unh^ss his work is clone, in some 
sphere which, like pare inathematics, is far 
rentoved from the comprcfjensioa of Ordinary 
.educated men, is sure, in a. time like ours, to 
become well known to the world and at.rpiire 
iaduence in it, A great advocate practising in 
the Commondaw C^Mjrls is, of com sc, still more 
certain to become a familiar figuic, I?ut the cases 
which are dealt with by the Comts o( Ivquity, 
’^pugh they often involve vast sums of money 
and ,raise intricate and important points of 
law, mostly turn on questions of a tecKip%al 
|'ih4, and are seldom what the newspapers •call 
p^tjttEational. d hus it may happen that a pract|- 
j^dge eniovs an 



*1^1' 


reputation ' ^l!ftTi',^h||S^i»»jypssion, 
regarded as 


;Of*ts.'tiiwe, vil 




,^0W nothipi^a'^t bis merits. ^ ^ 

T ■ .''■T^i^''wa^‘':’Me case with S-ir Gebl^ Jcssell'’ 
towiirds the end o< his career the ;*dniira- 
which the Bar f(dt for his powers ^ecran .so 
to filter through to tlic. genc.ral public (hat 
|nis premature death was ielt to be a national 
' misfortune. . • 

jessei (born in iSa.p died iti fSS3) wtas only 
one among many instances England has lately, 
seen of men of Jewish origin climbing to the 
highest distinction. |^But he was the first Instance* 
of a jew who, continuing to adhere to the creed of 
his forefathers, received a vert' higli office ; for Mr. 
Disraeli, as every one kaow’s, had been baptized 
as a boy, and alvvay.s professed to be a (i^hristian. 
Jessel’s career was not marketl by any ren^arkable 
incident.s. Me rose quickly to <;mincnce at the bar, 
being in this aided by his birth ; for the Jews ift.e 
I.-ondon, as elsewhere, hold togothiT. i here are 
among them many solicitors in large practice, and 
these take a natural pleasure in pushing forward 
any .specially able member of their community. 
His powers were more fully seen and appreciated 
.when he became (in 1865) a Queen’s ‘ Counsd, 
and brought him with uriusuaj -speed to the front 
Tank. He came into Bariiantedt aC the generalij 
election of on the »|^iberab side', :^nd three | 
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pYtvati^. "^^l«5>, 

/"cpiiie so lai^e thkt there Was 
.first-rate rmportance brought into tl^ 

^ Cotirts in which he did not appear. ii»Althoii|^' 
a .'4<^ided Liberal, as the Jews mostly we^i 
untih'^Ord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy had 
begun to lead them into other paths, he had 
ji^orne little part in politics till he took his 
‘%eat in the House of Commons ; and when 






he spoke there, he obtained no great success. 
Lawyers in the English Parliament are mider 
the double disadvantage of having had less leisure 
than most other meijibers to study and follow 
political questions, and of having contracted a 
manner and style of speaking not Suited to tin 
assembly which, though deliberative, is not de- 
libcnite, and which listens will) impatience to a 
technical or forensic method of treating the tCfpics 
whjeh come before it. 


^ '^essel’s abihty would have, soon overcome 
pBi former difficulty, but les.s easily the latter. 

! Though he was lucid and powerful in his treat- 
ment of legal topics, and made a quite admirable’ 
ISW officer in the way of advising ministers and 


the public departrnents, he was never popular 
with the lipuse dt Commons, for he presented 
his Vr^ws hard, dry, dogmatic form, with no 



.'Of , style .or d^liverj^'t 


However, he did 




4;"*V * 73;" 

r^pt Ic^ ^na, but uii the retir^r 

-from the..’ ol^i;'Qf ■Master 

' their, 

The equity judges.lh England 
J|«tay« to sit, and in nearly all ca^ .do still 
without a jury to hear causes, with or without 
;.^tnesses, and they despatch a great deal orthe 
^leaviest business that is brought into the ctourts., 
'Commercial causes of the first importance com^.^ 
before them, no less than those which relate to' 
trusts or to real property ; and the granting of 
injunctions, a specially serious matter, rests chiefly 
in their hands. Each equity judge sits alone, and 
the suitor may choose before which of them he will 
bring his case. Among the four~a number sub- 
sequently increased to five — equity judges of first ; 
instance, Jessel immediately rose to the highest 
reputation, so that most of the heavy and difficult 
cases were brought into his court. He possessed 
a wonderfully quick, as well as powerful, mind, 
which got to the kernel of -a matter while other 
.people were still hammering at the shell, and 
which applied legal principles just as swiftly atid'^ 
ll^irely as it mastered a group of complicated facts. 

* The Rolls Court used to present, while he ■ 
iJ^^ided over it, a curious and interesting sigSl; 

counsel, who had no business 
;to 8ii|fi|lhere, tq,' frequent it for 'tliip^M||^/saJice,/of 
':„^atc^hg the' Judge. , Wlspn 









1^ tbe^,|rfamtii^ was opening'- his 
for tlj^e 'first ;|6W 

L,^cdunse!, dt first so as to 
T'^^culaf (Erection, then so as 
V ali^igether arid turn his speech intOj^:&P|pt»e§.j^‘'i, 
} iE|,ns|irers to the ‘Judge’s interrogatories.** Whftin,*’! 
J* by a short dialogue of this kind, Jessel had s 
•posiessed himself of the vital facts, he would , 
Itutp to the leading counsel for the defendant , 
an4 ask him whether he admitted such and such 
, fiicts alleged “by the plaintiff to be true. If these 
facts were admitted, the Judge proceeded to 
5 indicate the view he was disposed to take of the •? 

law applicable to the facts, and, by a few more 
' questions to the counsel on the one side^dV the 
Other, as the case might be, elicited* "^“Ih^r re- 
spective legal grounds of contention. If the facts 
were not admitted, it of course became neces- 
sary to call the witnesses or read the affidavits, " 


processes which the vigor<^A^wnpatience of 
the Judge considerably shortjl^l^'lpr it was a 
dangerous thihg to read' to J^^'any irrelevant 
or loosely-drawn paragraphr btft ffiore generally 
bis searching questions and the sort of pressure ■ 
he applieti so cut down the issues of f^|; that 
was little or ifl^thing left in contAs^sy 
reg^iog which it was ^ecessary to ex^i|^ the 
ri^^'^dep^.i^iyjetail, since- , thi^,- counsd , ' 

ih puttii^"be|ore him’- a cbhteh- ' 






_$ould. not_susitain utklf^' the fire ' 
Jessel procea5[«^||^.deliver 
hii^^lDlnlaiiM l^ose of the case. The affair 

B rining to end far less an argument 
rgfument by counsel than art in- 
£ctly conducted by the Judge him- 
abl^i in whilh the principal function of the counsel 
wa)ii td answer the Judge’s questions concisely 
and exactly, so that the latter might as soon 
possible get tq the bottom of the matter. The 
Bar in a little while came to ^eai^ and adapt 
themselves to his ways, and few complained of 
being stopped or interrupted by him, because 
his interruptions, unlike those of some judges, 
were neither inopportune nor superfluous. The . 
counsel (with scarcely an exception) felt them- 
selves his inferiors, and recognised not only that * 
he , was better able to handle the case than they 
were, but that the manner and style in which they 
presented their facts or arguments would make 
little difference to the result, because his penetra- 
tion was sure to discover the merits of each con- 
;terttion, and neither eloquence nor pertinacity' 

B .ve the slightest effect on his resolute 
confident mind. Thus business wm 
id before him with unexampled speed,, 
tcame; a maxim , among barrisiterfe th^ 
low down in the cause-list 

be';:;awty.'.fn^ the 
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•wemi cases ^‘crun^ed up” or '* brofen . 

• ttnd^r ^ of this vigorou^ 

I^'.iiras mor^jl^^rising that the sui^(^ a 3 
’ as ,thd?'Bar*1l!r^ ^be public generalfyl,#Cqu^^j 
after*, tiic first few months, in tl&wjway^ oP 
(Join|f j^TSiJ^n Nothing breeds more dis- 

contenf^'than haste and heedlessness in a jud^. 

speed was not haste. He did -as 
much, justice ^n a day af> others could do in a ; 
week : and those few who, dissatisfied with theij| 
rapid'jihefhods, tried to reverse his decisions before 
the Court of Appeal, were very seldom successful, 
although that court then contained in Lord Justice 
James and Lord Justice Mellish two unusually 
strong men, who would not have hesitated to 
differ even from the redoubtable Master of the 
Rolls. 

As 1 have mentioned Lord Justice Mellish, I 
may ’turn aside for a moment to say a word re-* 
garding that extraordinary man, who stood along 
with Cairns and Roundell Palmer in the fore- 


most rank of Jessel’^ professional contemporaries. 
Mellish held for some years before his e.levatiQ|^ 
the Bench in 1869 a position unique at 
l^nglish Common-law Bar as a giver of opiob^l^ 
/'du points of law. As the Israelites in^ ;^ i^'; 
David’s day said of Ahithophel that 
: W^;^^a if a man had inquired at the 


legal profession, deemed 

■" ^ if Sam. xvi. 230 ," ^ 
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practicd^y infelUble, and held an option slgjfied 
by be equal in weight to a judgn«jnt of 

stiyie Court t>f.'^i]tcli^uer Chamber j)|the then court 
common-law cases). H,c •^jyas' not 
• as an advocate addressing a'jury* being 

^indeed far too good for any jury ; but in arguing 
a point of law his unerring logic, the lucidity 
with which he stated his .position, the cogency 
|and precision with which he drew his inferences, 
^ade it a delight to listen to him. The chain of 
ratiocination seemed irrefragable : 

Wer dKfxoOerf^ fxiyav KOTrre tSciTjutars 

a/3p7/Kroi?? d(f>p c/wttcSov avOi. pkvoi^v,^ 


He had, indeed, but one fault as an arguer. 
He could not argue a point whose soundness he 
doubted as effectively as one in which he had 
faith ; and when it befell that several points arose 
in a case, and the Court seemed disposed to lay 
more stress on the one for which he cared little 
than on the one he deemed conclusive, he refused 
, to fall in with their view and continued to insist 
upon that which his own mind approved. 

^ , 1 remember to have once heard him and 
ICSMrns argue before the House of Lords (sitting 
the final Court of Appeal) a case relating 
t^v^i^ljssel called the Alexandra- Ax. wajf a case 

".A * 374: “And upon the anvil-stsuid he set the mighty 

the links that could be neitbesiF broken hor loosed^ so 
.Slay firm in their place, r 
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arising out of an attempt of the 

'during the American War of 

out of a British port a draiser they 

Cairns S^ke first' with all his usual p6we4 liii^ 

seemed to have left nothing to be added. But 

when Mellish followed on the same side, he set 


his points in so strong a light, and placed his 
contention on so solid a basis, that even Cairns’s 
speech was forgotten, and it seemed impossible 
that any answer could be found to Mellish’s 
arguments. One felt as if the voice of pure 
reason were speaking through his lips. 
f|* Such an intellect might seem admirably quali- 
fied for judicial work. But as a judge, Mellish, 
admirable though he was in temper, in fairness, 
in learning, and in logic, did not win so exceptional, 
a reputation as he had won at the Bar. P eople used 
to ascribe this partly to his weak health, partly 
to the fact that he, who had been a common-law 
practitioner, was sitting in a court which heard 
equity appeals, and alongside of a quick and 
strong colleague reared in the eqiuty courts.^ 
But something may have been due to the fact 

he needed the stimulus of conflict to britig 
,^^ut the full force of his splendid intellig^ilip^J 
"^^circumstance attending the appointmenjt 

’’'■1 ‘ J f 

u,- Lord Justice Janies said of liis colleague that h« 

as a judge ; ** He was too anxious to convince i 


■wfre wrong, when he thought their contention unsouni8i;ilMjj^ 
foi^t that counsel are paid not to be convinced.’’ ' 



Sir George Jessel , 



Melfish illustrates the remark already made 
that .a,, g^at counsel whose work lies apart 
from, isb-<Silled "sensation cases ” may remain 
unkftdwh to his contemporaries. #hen Mr.' 
Gladstone, being then Prime Minister, and 
having to select a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
was told that Mellish was the fittest man for 
the post, he asked, "Can that be the boy 
who was. my fag at Eton?” Fie had not 
heard of Mellish during tiie interv^ening forty 
years ! 

However, I return to the Master of the Rolls. 
In dealing with iarts, Jessel has never had a 
superior, and in our days, perhaps, no rival. He 
knew all the ways of the financial and commercial 
world. In his treatment of points of law, every 
one admitted and admired both an extraordinary 
knowledge and mastery of reported cases, and 
an extremely acute and exact appreciation of 
principles, a complete power of extracting them 
from past cases and fitting them to the case in 
hand. He had a tuemory which forgot nothing, and 
which, indeed, wearied him by refusing to forget 
trivial things. When he delivered an elaboratft^ 
judgment it was his delight to run through a lpnj|^ 
series of cases, classifying and distinguish^^.,, 
them. ^ His strength made him bold ; he 
further than most judges in readiness to easl^.i, 
a |^nci|^le somewhat beyond any ■ decided . 

^ authority whic^ he d> . not 
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respect. T|be fault charged on hini^^^^. his 
,ti(5nd^cy,> perhaps characteristic of 
*namd, to take a somewhat hard and dryj|iifiew 
.ja legil principle, Overlooking its more deli- 
neate shades, and, in the interpretation of 
Statutes or documents, to adhere too strictly to 
the letter, overlooking the spirit. An eminent 
^ lawyer said, “ If all judges had been like 
Jessel, there might have been no equity. ” In 
that respect many deemed him inferior to 
Lord Cairns, the greatest judge arnong. his con- 
temporaries, who united to an almost equally 
wide and accurate knowledge of the law a grasp 
of principles even more broad and philosophical 
than Jessel’s was. Be this as it may, the 
judgments of the Master of the Rolls, which 
fill so many pages of the recent English Law 
Reports, are among the best that have ever gone 
to build up the fabric of the English law. Except 
on two occasions, when he reserved judgment 
at the request of his colleagues in the Court 
of Appeal, they were delivered on the spur of 
the moment, after the conclusion of the argu- 
Inents, or of so much of the arguments as he 
ti^owed counsel to deliver ; but they have all thfi^ 
merits of carefully-considered utterances, so gj^* - 
: ao^ direct is their style, so concisely as . 

s ^iijently are the authorities discussed 
; 'j|pounds of decision stated. The bold 
ing c^acter which often belongs to thei«|fei(ikes 
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then^^we instructive as well as moffe ‘^reeable 
readaii|^^'than the judgments of mo$t modern 
■ judg&sj whose commonest fault is a timidity 
fi^hich tries to escape, by dwelling on the de- 
tails of the particular case, from the enunciation 
/m a definite general principle. Positive and 
definite Jessel always was. As he put it him- 
self: “I may be wrong, but I never have any 
^doubts.” 

At the Bar, Jessel had been far from popular ; 
for his manners were unpolished, and his conduct 
towards ^ other counsel overbearing. On the 
Bench he improved, and became liked as well as 
t:respected. There was a sort of rough bonhomie 
about him, and though he could be disagreeable 
on occasions to a leading counsel, especially if 
brought from the common-law bar into his court, 
he showed a good-humoured wish to deal gently 
with young or inexperienced barristers. There 
was also an obvious anxiety to do justice, an 
impatience of mere technicalities, and a readiness, 
reniarkable in so strong-willed a man, to hear 
what could be said against his own opinion, and to . 
reconsider it. Besides, a profession is naturally 
proud of any one whose talents adorn it, and 
eminence seems to be communicated to 


''S^e’^hoie body. ^ _ 

since, under the Plantagenet kiAgs, *|^i 
C^aiMspry became a law court, the office of Masteif 


of tl^ Rolls had been that Qf ^i^,^udge first 
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,,, , In 1881 its character wa* jefeii)age 4 )i> 

ito occn^MSihli placed at the hea{| of 
’ C^ourt of Ai|>e^. Thus it.^raf as appellat^ 
judge that Jessel. lattsqriy ' sat, giving no 
siitisfaction in that capacity than in his fom 
'' one, and being indeed confessedly the stronges 

f ’ ^jcial intellect (except Lord Cairns) on the 
ench. Outside his professional duties, his chief 
intetest was in the University of London, at 
which he had himself graduated. He was a 
member of its senate, and busied himself with its 
examinations, being up till the last excessively 
fond of work, and finding that of a Judge who 
sits for five or six hours daily insufficient to 
satisfy his appetite. He was not what would 
be called • a highly cultivated man, although he 
knew a great deal beyond the field of law, 
mathematics, for instance, and Hebrew literature 
and botany, for he had been brought up In 
a not very refined circle, and had been absorbed 
jn legal work during the best years of his life, 
But his was an intelligence of extraordinary power 
and flexibility, eminently practical, as the Semitic 
i; intellect generally is, and yet thoroughly scientific. 

^ And he was also one of those stroi^ natures who, 
gke themselves disliked while they are fightings 
way to the top, but grow more genial a^d 
rfe tolerant when they have won whafLiPey 
Bgi^t, and perceive that others admit theitflpre- 
■^■ftiftSBience. The services which he rendered as a 




^ ':’Sir‘^ Geotge Jessel 

jlidge illustfsite not only the advantage Of throiy,^ ; 
Ihg open, all places to all comers -4- the bigotry of 
|in elder 4l^i|EM:ludet|'>^: Jews'frOW'^dicial office' 
ii ^ gether-— but also thi^|i«!^efii'of having a judge 
y l4ast equal in ability to the best of those who 
^practise before him. It was because Jessel was 
so easily master in his court that so large and 
important a part of the judicial business of the 
country was, during many years, despatched yfith 
a swiftness and a success seldom equalled in the 
annals of the Engli.sh Courts. 



LORD CHANCELLOR CAIRNS 

Hugh M'Calmont Cairns, afterwards Earl 
;';,;4^irns (born 1819, died 1885), was one of three 
retharkable Scoto- Irishmen whom the north-east 
corner of Ulster gave to the United Kingdom 
in one generaiioo, and each of wdiom was fore- 
most in the career he entered. Lord Lawrence 
was the strongest of Indian tir Colonial adminis- 
trators, and did’ more thar: any other man to 
save India for England in the crisis of the great 
^iMutiny of 1857. Lord Kelvin has been, since the 
**^eath of Charles Darwin, the first aniong British 
men of science. Lord Cairn.s w as nnquestionablj^^ 
the greatest judge of th.e VHctoriau epoch, perhc^l 

tfie nineteenth century.' His name and farrtily 
were of Scottish origin, but he combined with the 
shrewd , sense and grim persistency of Scotland 
some measure* of the keen partisanship vi'hich 
marks the Irish Orangeman. Born an Episco- 

^ No biography of Lord Cairns ha? (so far as .{ .know} appeared a 

siiiguiur fact, consid».;ring iht* l>r2lliancy vf tii.s career, and consklering the 
teis^thjncy which now prevails to besiow Hus kmd of h(.’notir on 
/persons of the second v:)r even the third rnnk. One reason raay be that 
, Cairns, great though he was, never won j^MSonal popularity even with hi« 
own political party or among his con temporaries at the bar, and was tib tie 
general public no more than a famous name. ^ " 
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his 

Ippinions in seem te alter 

P«ring his long life: His great abilities wdre 
^perceived both at school (he was educated at 
the Academy in Belfast) and at college (Trinity 
College, Dublin), and so much impressed the 
counsel in whose chambers he studied f®r 


year in London, that he strongly dissuaded the 
young man from returning to Dublin to practise 
at the Irish bar, promising him a brilliant career 
on the wider theatre of England. The prediction 
was verified by the rapidity with which Cairns, ^ 
who had, no doubt, the advantage of influential 
connections in the City of I.ondon, rose into 
note. He obtained (as a Conservative) a seat 
in Parliament for his native town of Belfast 


when only thirty- three years of age, and was 
appointed Solicitor- General to Lord Derby’s 
second Ministry six years later — a post which 
few eminent lawyers have reached before fifty. 
In the House of Commons, though at first 
somewhat diffident and nervous, he soon proved 
himself a powerful as well as ready speaker, and 
would doubtless have remained in an assembly 


"Where he was rendering such valuable services 
his party but for the v^eakness of his lungs 
i^nd throat, which had threatened his life sindh 
h|5||J|0od. He therefore accepted, in 1867, the\ 

T^! J -e a' 1. 



ti-i 


StaHle's .■;-v'. '..i'".' 

iLoirdsi, - and , |nade 


;' liitim^4^''*who ^ then^j 

Chancellor, in order to hayif^e benefit of C^irn|^ 
liieljf as a colleague. Disraeli .subsequently cau^d ’ 
mm |o be raised to an earldom. 


After Lord Derby’s death, Cairns led the 
Tory' party in the House of Lords for a time 
(replacing the Duke of Richmond when the latter 
quitted the leadership), but his very pronounced 
Low-Church prciclivities, coupled perhaps with a 
certain jealousy felt toward him as a newcomer, 
prevented him from becoming jiopular there, so 
that ultimately the leadership of that House settled 
itself in the hands of Lord Salisliury, a statesman 
not superior to Cairns in political judgment 
argumentative power, but without the disadvan- 
tage of being a lawyer, possessing a wider rahge 
of political experience, and In closer sympat’ny ■ 
with the leelings and habits of the titled order. 
There were, however, some peers who, when 
Lord Beaconsfield died in i88i, desired to see 
Cairns chosen to succeed him in the leadership 
bf the Tory party, th(m in opposition, in the 
Upper Chamber. Whether in opposition or in 
power, Cairns took a prominent part in all “ fuJl- 
dress” political debates in the House of Lotdl^^ 
and in the discussiqp of legal measures, and 'VKaS' 
iitdeed so absolutely master of the Chamber Whefi 
such measures came un<i|:r discussion, that die 
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h'aricMlbr; 




fi» i<.(vC 


15, couli’l 


ixarry no ;,tl||p^gh ■•'the Mouse* 

%drds except whicb, of* 

course, was never given when such reforms; 
could seem to affect any political issue. Yet 
the vehemence of his party feeling did not over- 
cast his judgment. It was mainly through his 
interposition (aided by that of Archbishop Tait) 
that the House of Lords conserved to pass the 
Irish Church Bill of 1869, a measure which 
Cairns, of course liearrily disliking it, accepted 
for the sake of saving to the d’-esta dif^hed 
Church a part of her ftmds, since thes'. niign.t 
have been lost had the Bill been rejected tlie.n 
and pa.ssed next year by an angrier House of 
Commons. Of all the members of Disraeli’s 
two Cabinets, he was the one whom Disraeli 
himself had been wont most to trust and 


most to rely on. In January 1874, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s suddenly announced dissolution of 
Parliament startled all England one Saturday 
morning, Disraeli, who heard of it while still in 
bed, was at first frightened, thinking that the 
Liberal leader had played his cards boldly and 
^Well, and woulcl carry the elections. When his 
chief party manager came to see him lie' was 
foun4 restless and dejected, and cried out, “ Send 
for ^pajrns at once.” Lord Cairns was sent for, 
cam^ full of vig|our, hopCj.: and co||nse!, and after 




ja the general election by a large majority* 

political succes '5 Cairns had several qualities 
of^e utmost^alue — a stately presence, a clear 
a resolute will, and splendid oratorical gifts.jp 
■*r« was not an imaginative speaker, nor fitted 
to touch the emotions ; but he had a match- 
less power of statement, and a no less matchless 
closeness and cogency in argument.^ In the 
famous controversies of 1866, he showed himself 
the clearest and most vigorous thinker among 
the opponents of reform, more solid, if les§ 
brilliant, than was Robert Lowe. His diction, 
without being exceptionally choice, was pure and 
.^precise, and his manner had a dignity and weight 
which seemed to compel your attention even 
%hen the matter was uninteresting. A voice 
naturally neither strong nor musical, and some- 
times apt to sound hollow (for the chest was weak), 
wg^ managed with great skill ; action and gesture 
were used sparingly but effectively, and the tall 
well-built figure and strongly-marked, somewhat 
Roman features, with their haughty and dis^ntj 
air, deepened the impression of power, coufa*^. 
and resolution which was characteristic of , 

whole man. ‘ ; 

qualities of oratory I have 
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p|^e(i4^ a. 0 
kbi^^’fie tlie 


and ' ifeje the ' lf'ou5S''^f l^oids 

than '.excitajiil^ ■assecnbjt^^ 

like the ■Contx^^^sl' Yet, in point 

fact, Cairns spoke bett^ydntthe Commons thl^ he 
did afterwards in the Lords, and would have left 


e%iiy^4 excitajiil^ assecnbjty 


an even higher oraiorical reputation had his 
career in the popular House been longer and hip 
displays more numerous. The reason seems to bie 
that the heat of that House warmed his somewhat 


chilly temperament, and roused him to a more 
energetic and ardent style of speaking than was 
needed in the Upper Chamber, where he and 
his friends, conrmanding a large majority, had 
things all their own way. In the House of 
Commons he confronted a crowd t f zealous 


adversaries, and put forth all the forces ot his 
logic and rhetoric to overcome them. In the more 
languid hlouse of Lords he was apt to be didactic, 
sometimes even prolix. He overproved his own 
case without feeling the need, which he would have 
felt in the Commons, of overthrowing the case oi 
the other side ; his manner wanted animation and 
his matter variety. Still, he. was a great speaker, 
greater as a speaker upon legal topics, where a 
power of exact statement and lucid ex])ositic.'n is 
.required, than any one he left behind him. 

Why, it may be asked, with these gins, and 
with so much firmness and energy of character, 
did he not play an even more conspicuous part 




i?ejudice 
gainst l^al 
defectvS of his own 


. i^rsbnality. Although sincerely pious, and ex- 
I i^igllplary in all the relations of domestic life, he 
;,i^ilijl^;ungenial and unbending in social intercourse./- 
: Few equally eminent men of our time have had s(S| 
V^arrow a circle of personal friends. There was a ■ 
a coldness, and an appearance of reserve 
hauteur about his manner which repelled 
i|fe^ngers, and kept acquaintanceship from ripening 
„ friendship. To succeed as a political leader, a 
l^rnan must usually (I do not say invariably, because 


*'the#e are a few remarkable instances — Mr, Parnell’^ 
would appear to be one of them — to the contrary) 
at least seem sympathetic ; must be able to enter, 
into the feelings of his followers, and show him- 
self interested in them not merely as party 
followers, but as human being.s. There must be 


certain glow, a certain efilluence of feeling about 
. him, which mokes them care for him and rally 
to him as a personality. Whether Lord Cairns 
wanted warmth of heart, or whether it was that an 
. inner warmth failed to pierce the cloak of reserve 


and pride whiesh he habitually wore, I do not ^ 
attempt to determine. But the defect told heavily 
against him. He never became a familiar figia-e 
to the mass of his party, a fjerson whose fea^l^^PCS 



Lor4£b?ttc^or, 




irty th*(^ 
ning thi$. 


cans call magnetisttr'®ii^^rhapi‘*^less,''’essen|tal 
^ l^ngland than in the country which' ’^'lan- 
guished and named it; Jjut it is helpfiHV'^i^' 
ll^ England. Cairns, though an Irishmafl^l^juas 
plrhony without it. '■ " /I'i’ '*;-- 

# In the field of law, where passion has 
place, and even imagination must be cpB|ralt,^ 
. to move with clipped wings along the gro^i^; ; 
the merits of Lord Cairns’s intellect shOweiJ ' 


to the best advantage. At the Chancery bar h^ 
was one of a trio who had not been surpassed^viL ■ 
ever equalled, during the nineteenth century, ^df 
whom none of our now practising advocates rivals; ■ 
The other two were Mr., afterwards Lord Justice, 
Rolt, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, afterwards Lord^ 
Chancellor Selborne. All were admirable lawyers, 
but, of the three, Rolt excelled in his spirited pref;^# 
sentation of a case and in the lively vigour of h^ 
arguments, Palmer was conspicuous for exhausts, 
less ingenuity, and for a subtlety which sometimp$ 
led ihim away into reasonings too fine for the 
court tc) follow. Cairns was broad, massive,- 
irfConvincing, with a robust urgency of logic which 
I seemed to grasp and fix you, so that ^i^hife he 
' Sj^ke you cbuld fancy no conclusion possible save 
• tfii^toward which^ he moved. l||s habit was to 
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famous men were raised to the jidicisd 
^ Rolt remained there for a few months 
^ so his time was too short to permit him to 
our jurisprudence and leave a memory of 
. hirtkelf in the Reports. Palmer sat in the House > 
« I^rds from his accession to the Chancellorship 
1872 till his death in 1896, and, while fully 
,jS«p&ining his reputation as a man of eminent 
i^al capacity, was, on the whole, less brilliant as a 
than he had been as an advocate, because a 
’,j|fendency to over-refinement is more dangerotts 
^ the judicial than in the forensic mind. He i 
Isitiade an admirable Chancellor, and showed him- 
self more industrious and more zealous for law 
reform than did Cairns. But Cairns was the 
' greater judge, and became to the generation 
which argued before him a model of judicial ex- 
cellence. In hearing a cause he was singularly 
patient, rarely interrupting counsel, and then only 
to put some pertinent question. His figure was 
so Still, his countenance so impassive,' that people 
sometimes doubted whether he was really attend- 
ing to all that was urged at the bar. But whep^ 'f 
the time came for him to deliver judgment* ' 
which in the House of Lords is done in the foim 
of a speech addressed to the House in indf|j)|g 


.■ ; '^;;Lord ^ ■'Cha|i^feiv;€aJijn^ ; 193 

or ^j||^or||ng4 motlo^^^ becojriel^judg. 

: men||p^‘trii)^4;if^ s^^,bowful!j^'%liad 
; appi^Pnded th4;^i^;in.j4^irs|'-bfearln^/' His 
deliverances were -but they T«pre 

exhaustive. They went straight to the vitaf'jS^' 
ctples on which the question turned, stated $he^ 
in the most luminous way, and applied them 
,, unerring exactitude to the particular facts. It wi 
I as a storehouse of fundamental doctrines thall^J 
judgments* are so valuable. They disclose 
'knowledge of case-law than do those of some oWer 
judges ; but Cairns was not one of the men wht>: 
love cases for their own sake, and he nev'er caretllf: 
to draw upon, still less to display, more learnih^j 
than was needed for the matter in hand. 1^*3 
was in the grasp of the principles involved, in ’ 
the breadth of view which enabled him to see 
these principles in their relation to one another, in 
the precision of the logic which drew conclusions 
from the principles, in the perfectly lucid language 
in which the principles were expounded and 
applied, ■ that his strength lay." Herein be sur- 
passed the most eminent of contemporary judges, 
the then Master of the Rolls, for while Jessel had 
perhaps a quicker mind than Cairns, he had not so 
wide a mind, nor one so thoroughly philosophical 
in the methods by which it moved. 

■,,^utside the spheres of law and politics, Cairns’s 
^ifcpjnterest was in religion. He did not seem,> 
;;al|||^gh a good classical scholar an<d: a competent 
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mathematician, tCf care either for -^ters 
I*' ''science.' ' B.ut’'fee*';i«as^;|sj'^|mday-sOToor’ ^acher 
nwly all his life.;;' wei^ held’: 

. at liis house, at which h^risters, not otherwise 
' known for their piety, but believed to desire 
yjoounty court judgeships, were sometimes seen. 

>, used to take the , chair at missionary and 
; Oi^her philanthropic meetings. lie was sur- 
rounded by evangelisers and clergymen. But 
nothing softened the austerity or melted the ice 
of his manners. Neither did the great position 
he had won 'seem to give a higher and broader 
quality to his statesmanship. It is true that in 
Ic^w he was wholly free . from the partisanship 
which tinged his politics. No one was more 
perfectly fair upon the bench ; no one more 
honestly anxious to arrive at a right decisiem. 
And as a law tefot mer, although he jeffected less 
than might have been lioped fx'om his abilities or 
expected from the absolute sway which he exer- 
cised while Chancellor in Lord Beaconsfield s 
Government from 1874 to 1880, he was free from 
prejudice, and willing to sweep away antiquated 
rules or usages if thc:y seemed to block the 
channel of speedy justice. But in politics this 
impartiality and elevation vanished even after he 
had risen so high that he did not need to humotir 
the passions or confirm the loyalty of his ; 
associates. He seemed to be not merely a.p^y 
man, which an English politician is forced 




Chancellor ’ 

st^ds outside party he feannot effect] 
anything, • ps^ is, man wholl^]; 

' devoted to his party, li^ho sees everything through- 
its eyes, and argues e^ery question in its interests. 
He gave the impression of being either unwilling 
or unable to rise to a higher and more truly 
national view, and sometimes condescended to 
arguments whose unsoundness his penetrating 
intellect could -hardly have failed to detect. His 
professional tone had been blameless, but at the 
bar the path ot rectitude is plain and smooth, and 
a scrupulous mind linds fewer cases of conscience 
present themselves in a year than in Parliament 
within a month. Yet if in this respect -Cairns 
failed to reach a level worthy of his splendid, 
intellect, the defect was due not to any selfishCi 
view of his own interest, but rather to the narrow*|:J 
ness of the groove into which his mind had fallen, i 
' and to the atmosphere of Orange sentiment in 
which he had grown up. As a politician he is 
already beginning to be forgotten ; but as a judge 
•he will be held in honourable remembrance as 
one of the five or six most brilliant luminaries 
that have adorned the English bench since those 
remote days ^ in which the beginning of legal 
memory is placed. 




^ The reign of King Kichard the First. 



BISHOP FRASER 


Xames Fraser, Bishop o!" Manchester from 1870 
^ tlli 1885, Wc'ts born in Gloucestershire, of a Scottish 
family, in rSi8, and tlii^d at Manchester in 1885.’ 
He took no prominent part in ecclesiastiv-al politics, 
and no part at all in general politics. Though 
a sound classical scholar in the old-tashioned 
sense of the term — he won the Ireland Universit) 
Scholarship at Oxford, then and still the most 
■conspicuous prize in the field of classics — he w.is 
not an exceptionally cultivated man, and he nev<^ 
wrote anything except official reports and epis- 
copal charges. Neither was he, although a rtiady 
and effective speaker, gifted with the highest 
Sjkind of eloquence. Neither was he a profound 
theologian. Yet his character and career are of 
‘ permanent interest, for he created not merely a 
new episcopal type, but (one may almost say) 
a new ecclesiastical type within the Church of 
England. ^ 

Till some sixty or sevent}' years ago the 
normal English' bishop was a rich, dignified, arid i' 

a Xwo Lives of Di. Eraser have been p«l)lislie(l, un^iii 1887) iy j; 
tfw talc Judge Hughes, the other, which gives a fuller impression 
character, by the Kev. J. W. Diggle {1891). 
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magijjite, aristocratic in hi» 
moderate theolc^,‘|t»^e- 
times tOte verge of i^flerentisrn, quite as much 
a man of the world M a •pastc)r af souls, f ie ha4 
usually obtained his prefermentljy his family con- 
nections, or by some service rendered to the court 
or a political chief — per-haps even by solicitation 
or intrigue. Now and then eminence in learning 
or literature rai.sed a. man to the bench : there 


were, for instance, tiie “Greek play” bishops, 
such as Dr, Monk of Glouce.ster, whose fame 

t 

roster! oa their cfiitions oi' the Attic dramatists ; 


and the (Junrlerly Revieiv bishops, such as 
Dn Coplijston, of Llaadalf, whose powerful pen, 
as Avell as his wise administraliori of the gr^at^ 
Oxford College (‘ver which he long pntsided, 
amply justified his promotion. So even in the 
eigirt.f'.enth century the illustrious liutler had 
been Bishop ot Durham, as in Ireland the 
iilustnous Berkeley had beerl Bishofi of C loyne. 
Bet, on the whole, the bishops of our grand- 
lathers' days were more remarkable for th^ir 
prudence and tact, their . adroitness or supple*-, 
ness, than for intellectual or moral superiority to 
■ the rest of the clergy. Their own upper-class 
world, and the middle class which, in the main. 


took its view of Engli.^'h institutions from the. 
tipper claii^, respected them a* a part of the solid , 
fabric of English society, but they^ were a mark 
f 9 E,j|^dical invective and for literary sneers.: 
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ktstiuripus pomp and 

the simplicity and- 

th^ poverty of curates, apd the albuhdai^e among 
of the gifts that 'ijefitjl'jhe senate or the 
" drawing-room was compared \ the rarity of the 
gracfes that adorn a saint. Tl^ '.comparison was 
^.hardly fair, for saints are scarce, and a good bishop 
I needs some qualities which a saint may lack. 

, That revival within the Church of England 
which went on in various forms from iSoo till 


1870, at first Low Church or Evangelical in its 
tendencies, latterly more conspicuously High 
Church and Ritualist, began from below and 
worked upwards till at length it reached the 
bishops. Lord Palmerston, influenced by Lord 
Shaftesbury, filled the vacant sees that fell to him 
with earnest men, sometimes narrow, sometimes- 


deficient in learning, but often good preachers, and 
zealous for the doctrines they held. When the 
High Churchmen found their way to the Bench, 
as they did ver)' largely under Lord Derby’s and 
Mr. Gladstone’s rule, they showed as much theo- 
logical zeal as the Evangelicals, and perhaps more 
talent for adrninistratitm. I'he popular idea of 
what may be expected from a bishop rose, and the 
bishops rose with the idea. As Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Samuel Wilberforce was among the first to 
Ipdce himself powerfully felt through his diocese 
(PEis example told upon other prelates, and prirrtts 
mmisters grew more anxious to select enei|^tiq 
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and came to pass that the r 

STihop^HNKlSiijI^ among the forembJl men ip . 
the Chuw^'^^fenglaad. Some, like Dr/Magee>.‘ 
pf Peterborough, and afterwards of York, .iwere fe 
brilliant orators ; some, like Dr, Lightfoot of 
Durham, profound scholars ; some, like Dr. 
Temple of Exeter, able and earnest adminis-, ; 
trators. There remained but few who had not 
some good claim to the dignity they enjoyed. i 
So it may be said, yrhen one compares the later 
Victorian bishops with their Georgian predeces* 
sors, that no class in the country has improved 
more. Few now sneer at them, for no set of men 
take a more active and more creditable part in the 
public business of the country. Their incomes, 
curtailed of late years in the case of the richer* 
sees, are no more than sufficient for the expenses 
whicli fall upon them, and th(ty work as hard as 
any other men for their salaries. Though the 
larger sees have been divided, the reduction of 
the toil of bishops thus effected has been less than- 
the addition to it due to the growth of popula- V 
tion and the increased activity of the clergy. The 
only defect which the censorious still impute to ^ 
them is a certain episcopal conventionality, a dis* 
position to try to please everybody by the use of ; 
vague professional language, a tendency' to thip^ ; 
too much about the Church as a church establlrafey 
ment, and to defer to clerical opinion when thf^i 
pii^t to speak and act with ap independence'^ 
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•; wai of their individual opinions. ? of them 

T 1i > im nfii'inrirl 


4 iistance, the three I have« ji i | ^|jtentioned. 


' J-l .... w 

opt open to this reproach. was »o»fi 


1*1* pf the merits and charms of Fraser that he Wa|. 
jv. absolutely free from any such tendency. Other 
; Imen, such as Bishop Lightfoot, have been not 
less eminent models of the virtues which ought 
‘ , to characterise a great Christian pastoi ; but 
Fraser (appointed some time before Lightfoot) 
was the first to be an absolutely unconventional 
and, so to speak, uriepiseopal bishop. His career 
marked a new departure and set a new example.) 

Fraser spent the earlier years of his manhood . 
, in Oxford, as a tutor in Oriel College, teaching 
Thucydides and Aristotle. Like many of his 
' Oxford contemporaries, he continued through life 
to think on Aristotelian lines, and one could trace 
them in his sennon.s. He then took in succession 
two college livings, both in quiet nooks in the 
South of England, and discharged for nearly 
f twenty years the simple duties of a ])arish priest,, 

, unknown to the great world, but making himself 
i; :HeT6ve(I'T)y ' the people, and '"doliig his Lest fb 
) Improve their condition. ( The zeal he had shown 
V m promoting elementary education caused him to 
vbe appointed (in 1865) by the Schools Inquiry 
•Commissioners to be their Assistant Commis- 
l,sioner to examine the common-school system of 
United States, and the excellence of bis report 
'fherten attracted the notice of the late LfflcAf 
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; Lytteltoii, ape of those Commissioners who w^e 

- then sit^iy^to investigate the state of secohHary 
ftdt^tion in England. His report long remained 

general picture of American 

- schools, conspicuous for its breadth of view, its 
clearness of statement, its sympathetic insight 
into conditions unlike those he had known in 
England. On the recommendation (as has been 
generally believed) of Lord Lyttelton and of the 
then Bishop of Salisl)ury, who was a friend of 
Dr. Fraser’s, Mr. Gladstone, at that time Prime 
Minister, appointetl him Bishop of Manchester 
in 1870.,' The diocese of Manchester, which 
included all Lancashire except I. i'/erpool and a 
small district in the extreme north of the county, 
had been under a bishop who, altliough an able 
and learned man, capable of making himself 
agreeable when he pleased, was personally un- 
popular, and had done little beyond his formal 
duties. He livctl in a large and handsome 
country-house some miles from the city, and was 
known by sight to very few^ of its inhabitants. 

(I was familiar with Lancashire in those days, for 
I had vi.sited all its grammar-school.s as Assistant 
Commissioner to the Commission just referred , ' 
to, and there was hardly a trace to be found in . 
it of the bishop’s action.) / Fraser had not been'/) 
six months in the county before everything 
changed. The country mansion was sold, and he > 
procured a modest house in one of the less fashion- 
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^^fib^t^uburbs of ihe city. He preached jtwicfs- 
/eVory' Sunday, usually in sogie ^rish church, and 
spenfe the week in travelling up and down his 
. diocese, so that the days were few in which hQ;| 


was not on the railway. He stretched out the?; 
hand of friendship to the Dissenters (numerous 
and powerful in the manufacturing districts), who 
had hitherto regarded a bishop as a sort of natural 
eneniy, gained their confidence, and soon became 
as popular witii them as with the laity of his 
own Church. He associated himself with all 
the works of benevolence or public utility which 
were in progress, .subscribed to all .so fur a.s his 
means allcnvcd, ;uul was always read)’ to speak 
at a nu'.t'ting on behalf of any good enterprise. 
He dealt in his sermons w'ith the topics oi the 
day, avoiding party politics, but speaking his 
g’mind on all .social and inoial (|ue.stions with a 
freedom which sometimes involved him in [tassing 
difficulties, but stimulated the minds of his heiu-.rs, 
and gave the intj.tres.sion of his own perfect 
candour and perfect cmirage.. He used to say 
that as he. felt it his duty to speak wherever he 
was asked to do .so, he must needs .speak without 
preparation, and must therefore exjxtct .sometimes 
to get into hot water ; that this was a pity, but 
it was not his fault that he was reported, and 
that it was better to run the risk of making 
mistakes bfttd. suffering for them than to refuse 
out of self-regarding caution to give the best of 
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to the diocese. He had that;true modesty 
ivfcith makes a man willing to do a thing im- 
perfectly, at the risk of lowering his intttlleiEtual 
^reputation. He knew that he was neither a deep 
'^Ihinker nor a finished preacher, and was content 
to be what he was, so long as he could perforin 
the work which it was in him to do. He lost 
no opportunity of meeting the working men. 
would go and talk tuorn in the yards of tiie 
mills or at du: evcrdsig gatherings of mechanics’ 
institutes ; and when aav misfortune befell, such 
as a coiHery accident, he was often among the 
first who rcach(.:d the spot to help th.c survivors 
and'COmfort the widowes. Me iriad'* no difference 
between ricii and poor, sfiowed no wish to be ti 
guest in tlic house.s of the great, treated the 
poorest curate witit as in.iK h courle.s) as the most 
pompous county magnate-. His work in Lanca- 
shire seldom alk'wtrd hiu' !o aopear in the lloust' 
of Lords; and this he re retted, not that he 
desired, to speak there, but because, as lie said, 
“ Whether or not bishops do rarliament good. 
Parliament does bishops good.” 

Such a simple, earnest, active course of conduct 
told upon the feelings of the people, who read of 
his words and doings. ' But even greater was the 
impression made by his personality u[!on those 
who saw him. He was a tall, well-built man,'' 

^ He was a good judge of horses, anJ had in Ws youth been fond of 
hunting. 
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in, Jgu-re, .with a 

amddy ^expressjlbh .olt siiil^ar “heajflliPfef' 

geniality. He seemed always cheerful, and, 
■In' spite of his endless labours, always fresh and 
strong. His smile and the grasp of his hand 
put you into good-humour with yourself and the 
world ; if you were disfdrited, they led you out 
of shadow into sunlight. He was not a great 
reader, and had no time for sustained and search- 


ing thought ; yet he seemed always abreast of 
what was passing in the world, and to know what 
the books and articles and speeches of the day 
contained, although he cduld not have found time 
to peruse them. With strong opinions of his own, 
he was anxious to hear yours ; a ready and eager 
talker, yet a willing listener. /^His oralory was 
plain, with few flights of rheton’c, but it \va.s direct 
and vigorous, free from cShventionui jihrases. 
charged with clear good sense and genuine feel- 
ing, and capable, when his feeling was exception- 
ally strong, of rising to eloquence, j He had a 
ready sense of humour, the best proof of which 
was that he relished a joke against him.self.' 


^ A clergyman of hii> tuocese had or)t:e, uiuler the greatesi. provcwra* 
tion, knocked down a person who had insulted him, aiui ilie bishop wrote 
him a letter of reproof pointing out (umong other things) ttuM, exposed as 
the Church of England was to much criticism on han<is, ht v ministtfrs 
ought to be very careful in their demeanour. The offender replied by 
saying, ‘‘I mui>t regretfully admit that being gro.ssly insulteth and‘ forget- 
ting in the heat of the moment the critical of the Church of 

England, 1 did knock the man down, etc.’^ Fraser, fielighted with this 
turning of the tables on himself, told me the auecdoic with great gke, and 
invited the clergyman to stay with him not long rd'terwaids. 
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sr, charmi.both,<ot»;^ila;.ptib^:;, 

ivas the trarfspai^l sincerity 
and honesty that shone through it. His mind 
was like a crystal pool of water in a mountain 
stream. You saw everything that was in it, and 
saw nothing that was mean or unworthy. This 
sincerity and freshness made his character not 
only manly, but lovable and beautiful, beautiful 
in its tenderness, its loyalty to his friends, its '• 


devotion to truth. 

His con.scientious anxiety to say nothing more 
than he thought was apt to make him an em- 
barrassing ally. It happened more than once 
that when he came to speak at a public^jpieeting 
on behalf of some enterprise, he was not content, 
like most men, to set forth its merits and claims, 
but went on to dwell upon j^ossible drawbacks 
or dangers, so that the more ardent friends of 
the scheme thought he was pouring cold water 
on them, and called him a Balaam reversed. In 
a political assembly he would have been an enfant 
terrible whom his party would have feared to put 
up to speak ; but as people in the diocese got to 
know that this was his way, they only smiled at 
his too ingenuous honesty. As he spoke with no 
preparation, and was naturally impulsive, he now 
and then spoke unadvisedly, and received good 
deal of newspaper censure. But he was never 
involved in real trouble by these speeches. As 
Dean Stanley wrote to him, “ You ^ave a singular 
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^ No' one will wonder that such a characterj 
\ in a conspicuous place, and joined to €xtraordiria3ry 
activity and zeal, should have produced an im- 
mense effect on the jx;ople of his city and diocese. 
Since Nonconformity ;irose in England in the 
seventeenth century, no bishop, perhaps, indeed 
no man, whether cleric or layman, had done so 
much to draw together people of different religious 
persuasions and help them to realise their common 
Christianity. Densely populated South f.anca- 
shire is practically one huge town, and ht; was its 
foremost citizen ; the most instant in all good 
works ; the one whose words were most sure to 
find attentive listeners. This was because he 
spoke, I will not say as a layman, hut .simply 
as a Chri.stian, never claiming for himself any 
special authority in resjxtct either of his sacer- 
dotal character or his official position. No English 
prelate before him had been so welcome to all 
classes and sections ; none was so much lamented 
by the masses of the people. Rut it is a signi- 
ficant fact that he was from first to last more 




popular with the laity than with the clergy. Not 
that there was ever any slur on his orthodoxy. 
He began life as a moderate High Churchman, 
and gradually verged, half unconsciously, toward 


what would |>e called a Broad-Church position; 


maintaining the claim of the Anglican 
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unid|d^i||^^^iiker duty to hold herseif tesponsible 
for, the education of the peopi^' at^ upholding 
her statds as an establishment, but dVelliiig little 
op iriinor points of doctrinal difference, and seem- 
ing to care still less for external observances or 
points of ritual. /This displeased the Anglo- 
C|^feblic party, and even among other sections of 
the clergy there was a kind of feeling that the 
Bishop was not sufficiently clerical, did hot set full 
store by the sacerdotal side of his office, and did 
not think enough about ecclesiastical questions. 
He was, I think, the first bishop who greeted 
men of science as fellow workers for truth, and 
declared that Christianity had not, and could not 
have, anything to fear from scientific inquiry. 
This has often been said since, but in 1870 it waS 
so novel that it drew from Huiley a singularly 
warm and impressive recognition. He was one 
of the first bishops to condemn the system of 
theological tests in the Einglish universitJcs. He 
even declared that “it was an evil hour when 
the Church thought herself obliged to add to or 
develop the simple articles of the Apostles’ Creed. ’ 
These deliverances, which any one can praise 
now, alarmed a large section of the Church of 
England then ; nor was the bishop's friendliness 
to Dissenters favourably regarded by tiwise who 
deny to Dissenting pastors the title of Christian 
ministers.' 


Himstlf aware that this caused disjikasure. hi hi.s latest 
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• ' Tjl><i'^ravest trouble of his life arose iril|Bnn^; 

legal proQ^tlings which he felt bduiidt 
• to the case of a' Ritualist clergyrriahf 

who hadipersistce) in practices a{)parently illegal.' 
Eraser, tliough ])ersonally tlie most tolerant of 
^#'?men to those who fliftered from his own 
cal V'ews, felt bound to. enforce the law, 

'it was the jaw, and was at once assailed unjustly, 

.»! asweii as bitterly, by those who sympathise-J with 
the offending ci<;rgyman, and who could i\ot, or 
would not, understand that a bishop, like other 
persons in an official position, may hold it bis 
absolute duty to carry out the directions ol the 
law whether or no he a|)proves the law, and at 
whatever cost to himself. 'I'hese attacks were 
borne with patience and dignity, ii.e was never 
betrayed into r< '-riminations, and could the more 
easily preserve his rahnness, becau.se he felt no 
animosity. 


A bishop raay be a power outside his own 


relig 

ious commiiiuty 

even in 

a country 

where 

Cbargt 

;,v, 

delivered sottn month 

before 11*0 

death, he sah’ 

r "I W!i 

charges 

u, arnong.st other griev t'U^. 

with thill 

oj' ifdukiiig nol 

unkindly, 

gXlld S^. 

>e;dvirip not unlavourably. 


I noidt prole 

.ss to love 


dissent, bur I have received 'unii(:u.-rjx]»iv kindnes'cs from F^issenters. 
Why sh.oulcl I abuse ild.tr. Why .should I. call iliem Kttrd liumcsf' 
KcniciTibeiing Non^ oeJ'onjit) was made- no doubt soir/etimcs by 

stdf-wiU ami pride and picjudice and ignorance, but far piore often by the 
Cburch^.s sup iru, ’ness, neppet, and ipo jnaaco in days long since gone by, 
of which li*ive not yet paid (he full penalty - thog^jp as 1 saic, 
I low not Ote thing, I <.aniK>t '{xeah harsdily of itF’ 

That a .defence was needed may scern strange lo those who do not 
know England, 
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't%p'.d^^y are separ^i®e<i-as a caste fro^ the lay 
|fepi®6. Such merij^s^upanioup in Fran^ show 
pfat. So too he may be a mighty moral and 
religious force outside his own religious com- 
munity in a country where there is no church 


P hed or endowed by the State. The 
e of Dr. Phillips Brooks in the United 
__ shows that. But Dupanloup would have 


been eminent and influential had he not been a 


clergyman at all : and Dr. Brooks was the most 
inspiring preacher and tiie most potent leader of 
religious thought in America long before, in 
the. last years of^iis life, he rehu lanily consented 
to accept the e[)iscopal office. P'rascr, not so 
gifted by nature as cither of those men, would 
have had little chance of doing the work he did 
save in a country wJiere the existence of an 
ancient establishment secures lor one of its digni- 
taries a position of far-reaching influence. When 
the gains and losses to a n.ition of the retention 


of a church establishment are reckoned jup, this 
may be set down among the gains. 

If the Church of England j.'osses^Pmorc 
leaders like Tait, Fraser, and l^ightfoot- - the 


statesman, the citizen, and the scholar — in the 
characters and careens of all of whom one finds 


the common mark of a catholic and pacific spirit, 
she would have no need to fear any assaults of 
political foes, no temptation to ally herself with 
ight stand as aiii|bstablishment 
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un|:3, aftf^ long years, by the general wipH^ IWST 




ipwihl^lp^le, as well as of those who are^ 

' she passed peaceably into the position o^ 
the first in honour, numbers, and influence 
a group of Christian communities, all equal|[y fro 
from State control. 

^ Fraser’s example shqwed how much an I 
! of unpretending simplicity and friendliness 
I sects and classes may do to mitigate the jealousyyi 
’! and suspicion which still embitter the relations ai|i 
the different religious bodies in England, and 
which work for evil even in its politics. He 
, created, as Dean Stanley said,' a new type of 
episcopal excellence ; and why should not origin- 
ality be shown in the conception and di.scharge of 
an office as well as in the sphere of pure thought 
or of literary creation ? 




AFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE, 
fearl of IDDESLEIGH^ 


l&R Stafford Northcote (born i8i8, died 1887) 
^s^onged to a type of politician less cbrnmon 
among us than it used to be, and likely to 
become still more rare as England grows more 
democratic — the county gentleman of old family 
and good estate, who receives and profits by a 
classical education at one of the ancient uni- 
versities, who is at arr early age returned tO 
Parliament in respect of his social position, in 
his county; who has leisure to cultiyatc hi^ 
self for statesmanship, who has tastes and 
resource^ oytside the spliere pf^ politics, Devon- 
shire, whence he came, has preserved , more 
of the old features of English couip® life 
than the central and northern parts of Enilmnd, 
where manufactures and* the growth of popula- 
tion have swept away the ^)^nerable remains of 
feudalism. In Devonshire the old families are 
still deeply respected by the people. They, ant 
SO intermarried that moh. of them have ties of 

A ^ JLpfyi IddnsUigh^ written by Mr. AndijeTfiif Lang, present$ 
career with fairness and discnibiination. 



tbeif neighbctera^i^e^ i#h 



fe]|fis ‘hav(S; 4 ntru<ied among thenip^ociety is 
sfore exceptionally easy, simple, and unosten- 
tetlous. There is still a strong local patriotism, 

^ which makes every Devonshire man, whatever 
his political prepossessions, proud of other Devon- 
shire men who rise to eminence, and l(i#ich 
exerts a wholesome influence on the tone of 
manners and social intercourse. Northcote was a 
thorough Devonshire man, who loved his county* 
and knew its dialect : his Devonshire stories, 
told with the strong accent he could assume, 
were the delight of any company that could 
tempt him to repeat them. He was immensely 
popular in the county, and had well earned his 
popularity by his pleasant neighbourly ways, as 
well as by his attention to county business and 
to the duties of a landowner. 

He had the time-honoured training of the 
good old English type, was a schoolboy at 
Eton, went thence to Oxford, won the highest 
distiin^i^s as a scholar, and laid the founda- 
tions of a remarkably wide knowledge of modern 
as well as ancient literature. He served His 
apprenticeship to^ statesmanship aT”privat'e^ secrh^' 
tary to Mr. Gladstont^ who was then (1843) 
a meml^r of Sir Robert f^eels" troyerninfent, ^ 
When the great schism in the Tory party took 
place over the question of free trade in corn, ih^e 
was not yet in Parliament, and therej^tfi, 



' Sir :Sti®!rd-; Hor^cdt^V 

not "'i^^se Ijigl^eeri' ]^1 arid the 

ProtectioftHl^. In 1855, when^he fir^lf entered 
the Hjliise of Commons, that question was settleld 
and gone, so there was no inconsistency in his 
entering the Tory ranks although himself a 
decided Free Trader. He was not a man who 
iwould have elbowed his way upward. But elbows 
; were not needed. His abilitieSj; as well as his 
industry and the confidence he inspired, sp eedily 
brought him to the top. He was appointed 
Secretjiry to the Treasury in 1S59, entered the 
Cabinet in 1866, when a new Tory Ministry 
was formed under Lord Derby ; and when in 
1876 Mr. Disraeli retired to the House of Lords, 
he became, being then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, leader of the majority in the House 
of Commons, while Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the 
only other person who had been thought of 
as suitable for t^sit post, received a peerage. 
Mr. Hardy was a more forcible and rousing 
speaker, but Northcote had more varied accom-' 
plishments and a fuller mastery of official work, 
Disraeli said that he had “ the largest parliament- 
ary knowledge of any man he had met.” 

( As an administrator. Sir Stafford Northcote 
was diligent, judicious, and free from any taint 
qf jobbery. He' sought nothing for himself; 

. did not abuse his patronage ; kept the public 
; interests steadily before his mind. Me was con- 
sid^HJl^ to his subordinates, and ^acious' to all 
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men. i He never grudged labour, there 

might be no prospect of winning^^e®^ by it. 
;Scruptilous in discharging his duties'^jp his 
party, he overtaxed his strength by speaking 
constantly at public meetings in the country, a 
kind of work he must have disliked, and Tor 
which he was ill fitted by the moderation oi his 
views and of his language. Parliament is not 
good place for the pursuit of pure truth, but the 
platform is still le;js favourable tc'^that que.st. It 
was remarked of him that even in party gath(;r- 
ings, where invective against political opponents 
is apt to be expected and rch'she;!, he .rrgued 
fairly, and never condescended to abuse. 

^ As a Parliamentarian he had t\v<.> eminent 
merits — immense knowledge and. admirable 
readiness. He had been all in.s life a‘ keen 
observer and a diligent spjdent ; and as his 
memory was retentive, all <»that he jiad ob-* 
served or read stood at his command. In 
questions of trade and finance, questions which, 
owing, perhaps, to their increasing “intricacy, 
seem to be less and less frequently mastered 
by practical politicians in lengiand, he w^as 
especially strong. ) No other fean on his own 
side in politics spoke on such matte rs with equal 
authority, and... the brunt of the battle' fell 
him whenever they came up for discussion, 
As he had now his old master for his chief 
antagonist, the .conflict was no easy one; but he 
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' nev©rwi|te froiT> it less' remarikstye was 

his debate.' manhep was indeed 

sot^ipfeat Ineffective, for it wanted both force 
andvariety. Sentence followed sentence in a 
smooth and easy stream, always clear, always 
grammatically correct, but with a flow too equably 
unbroken. There were few impressive phrases, 
few brilliant figures, few of th(^e appeals to 
passion with which it is nece.ssary to warm and 
rouse a large' assembly. When the House grew 
excited at the close of a long full-dress debate, 
Sir Stafford rose in the small hours of the 
'‘fhoniiny to wind it up on behalf of his party, men 
- felt that the rippie f<f hLs .sweet voice, the softness 
of his gentle manner, wf.re not what the 'occasion 
. called for. Hut what he said w.is always to the 
pC'int and well worth hearing. No facts or 
arguments suddenly throv/n at him by oppo- 
nents disconcerted hin' ; for there was .sure to 
l>c an answer ready. However weak his own 
case might sccni, his ingenuity could be relied 
upon to strengthen it; however powerfully the 
hostile ca.se had been presented, he found weak 
places in it and shook it down by a succession 
ot well-planted criticisms, each ajiparently small, 
but damaging when taken ah together, because 
no one of them could be dismissed as irrelevant. 

- It was interesting to watch him as he sat on 
the front bench, with his hat set so low on his brovw 
that it hid all the upper part of hi$. face, while the 
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4owcr:pairt ivas covered by a tibick yeIl^tf|Bbrown 
beard, perfectly motionless, r4relyi^yM|P^ note 
whaf was said, and, tO;|||:n appeaiUpi!^ l^^^ost 
iindiffercnt figure in the House. The onl^Sign 
of,' feeling which he gave was to be found in 
bis habit of thrusting each of his hands up the 
,c>pposite sleeve of hi,s coat when Mr. Gladstone, 
the only assailant whom' he needed to fear, burst 
upon him in a hailstorm of declamation. But 
when he rose, one perceived that nothing had 
escaped him. Every point which an antagonist 
had made was taken up and dealt with ; no point, 
that could aid his own contention w.:is neglectetf; ■ 
and the fluent grace wdth- which his disc.our.se 
swept along, seldom aided by a reference to 
notes, was not more surprising than the i|nfailing 
skill with w'hich he shunned dangerous ground, 
and put his propositions in a form which made 
it difficult to comradict them. I remember to 
have heard a member of the opposite parly 
remark, that nothing was more difficult than to 
defend your argument from Northcote, because 
he had the art of nibbling it away, admitting 
a little in order to evade or overthrow the rest. 

So much for hi.s parliamentary aptitudes, which 
were fully recognised before he rq,i|e to leadership. 
But as it was his leadership that has given him a. 
place m history, I may dwell for a little upon the* 
way,4n which he filled that most -trying as well,^ 
as hpuQurable post. He le^ the House—*; 
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that i^yj|ij|^^ majority — fd^four 

sessiot^®|ji^i88o), and die Tory Opposition for 
fiv<|l|pd a Mlf sessioni*( 1 880 to middle of 1885); 

To fead the House of Commons a man must have, 

' ' 

over and above the qualities which make a good 
debater, an unusual combination of talents. He 
must be both bold and cautious, combative and 
q ool. He must take, on* his own. responsibility, 
and on the spur of the moment, decisions which 
commit the whole Ministry, and yet, especially if 
he be not Prime Minister, he must consider how 
far his colleagues will approve and implement his** 
action. He must put enough force and fire 
into his speeches to rouse his own ranks and 
intimidate (if he can) his opponents, yet must 
have regard to the more timorous spirits amdhg 
his own supporters, going no further than he 
feels they will follow, and must sometimes throw 
a crafty fly over those in the Opposition whom 
he thinks wavering or disaffected. Under the 
fire of debate, perhaps while composing the 
speech he has to make in reply, he must 
consider not merely the audience before him 
but also the effect his words will have when 
they are read next morning in cold blood, 
and, it may be, the effect not only in England 
but abroad. Being responsible for the whole 
conduct of parliamentary business, he must keep 
a close watch upon every pending bill, and de- 
termine how much of Governme^ time shall be 
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tel^^ and how far the general feeliflg o^f the' 
^I^Jse will let him go in seizing the hours u^lall^ 
S|Sipp||imd for private members, and in granting or 
yp^ing opportunies for discussing topics he would 
Is^er to have not discussed at all. 

IT' So far as prudence, tact, and knowledge of 
business could enable *^him to discharge these 
duties, Northcote discharged them admirably. , 
' It was his good fortune to have behind him in 
Lord Beaconsheid, who had recently gone to the 
House of Lords, a chief of the whole party who 
trusted him, and with whom he was on the best 


terms. The immense authority of that chief 
secured his own authority. His party was — as 
the Tory parly usually is — compact and loyal ; 
and his majority ample, so he had no reason 
to fear defeat. In the conflicts that arosife 
over Eastern affairs in 1877-79, affairs at some 
moments highly critical, he was cautious and 
adroit, more cautious than Lord Beaconsfield, 
sometimes repairing by moderate language the 
harm which the latter’s theatrical utterances 


had done. When a group of Irish Nationalist 
members, among whom Mr. Parnell soon came 
to the front, began to evade the rules ^d 
paralyse the action of the House by obstruct- 
ive tactics, he was less successful. /Their 
ingenuity baffled the Ministry, and brought the 
House into sore straits. But it may be douljl^d' 
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wheimer a^';PJeader-^o«ld hav^, o\^(^s(^me tl^e 
of the position. It wa» a new 
^^sition. The old rules framed under quitO'^ 
different conditions were riot fit to check memiif 
bers who, far from regarding the sentiments of ; 
the House, avowed their purpose to reduce it to 
impotence, and thereby obtain that Parliament 
, of their own, which could alone, as they held, 
cure the ills of Ireland. 

After ten years of struggle and experiment, 
drastic remedies for obstruction were at last 
devised ; but in the then state of opinion within 
the House, those remedies could not have been 
carried. Members accustomed to the old state of 


things could not for a good while make up their 
minds to sacrifice part of their own privileges in 
order to deal with a difficulty the source of which 
they would not attempt to cure. On the whole, 
therefore, though he was blamed at the time, 
Northcote may be deemed to have passed credit- 
ably through his first period. of leadership. 

It was when he had to lead his party in 
Opposition, after April 1880, that his severest 
trial came. To lead the minority is usually easier 
than to lead the majority. A leader of the 
Opposition also must, no doubt, take swift de- 
cisions in the midst of a debate, must consider 
how far he* is pledging his party to a policy 
^Wrhich they may be required to*' maintain when 
.n^xt they come into ]power, mti^ endeavour 40 
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oh |canty daHh, how 
lhal supporters will f(j|k>w1 
^ ^hen a division is called, and how b^t'|ie 
^|9w off some votes from among his opponents, 
lielicate as this work is, it is not so hard as 
toi the leader of the Government, for it is 
r critical- than constructive, and a mistake 
'OiSin seldom do irreparalile mischief. Northcote, 
however, had special difficulties to face. Mr. 
Gladstone, still full of energy and fire, was 
leading the majority. After a few months 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mantle no longer covered 
Northcote (that redoubtable strategist died 
in April 1881), and a small but active group 
of Tory members set up an irregular skirmish- 
ing Opposition on their own account, paying 
little heed to his moderate counsels. The Tory 
party was then furious at its unexpected defeat 
at the election of 1880. It was full of fight, burn- 
ing for revenge, eager to denounce every trifling 
error of the Ministry, and to give battle on small 
as well as great occasions. Hence it resented 
the calm and cautiously critical attitude which 
Northcote took up. He had plenty of courage ; 
but he thought, as ’ indeed most impartial ob- 
servers thought, that little was to be gained 
by incessantly worrying an enemy so superibr 
in force and flushed with victory ; that prema- 
twe assaults might consolidate a majority within 


Which there existed elements of discord; 



Northcbte 


till .the, MinistryfishQijM;''*’' 
begiff to li^jlstakes and incur misifbrttiii<?8^* 

the itetarral coi}ts‘#:'of events, before resumingflBBp 
offensive against them. There is a natural tend-, 
ency to reaction in English popular opiniott^ijMS^ ii' 
a tendency to murmur against whichever 
may be in po^r. This tendency must 
have told in favour of 'the Tories, with litofe 
effSpit on their own part ; and when it was already 
manifest, a Parliamentary attack could have been 
delivered with effect. Northcote’s view and plan 
were probably right, but, b^ng too prone to yield 
to pressure, and findiilg his hand forced, he ■. 
allowed l&iself to drawn l>y the clamour of 
his folIoSi^s into aggressive opcTations, which, 
nevertheless, hiniself not quite approving them, 
he conducted in a half hearted way. He had 
not Mr. Gladstofie’s power of doing excellently 
what he hated to have to do. And it must be 


admitted that frpm 1882 onwards, when troubles 
in Ireland and o.scillations in Egyptian policy 
had begun to shake the credit of the Liberal 
Ministry, he showed less fire and pugnacity than 
the needs of the time required from a party 
l^der. In one thing the young men, who, 
1 ^ Zulu warriors, wished to wash their spears, 
\^ere right and he was wrong. He conceived 
'tM-t^rebuent attacks and a resort to obstructive 
tactics would damage the Opposition in the eyes 
Hbf the country, *Experience has shown that .# 
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partiej} do not greatly' suffer froi^ tfie vtw^lley 


light their Parliamentary hattles.V pefy people 
ibl|ow the proceedings cdosel^ enougjlf* ttf la|pw 
when an Opposition deserves blame for pVol^g* 
ipg debate, or a Ministry for abuse of the closure. 
^p,';tbo, in the United States it would seem that 
neither the tyrannical action ofj,. a majority nor 
filibustering hy a minori/y shocks the nation. 


Not only was Northcotc’s own temper jiacific, 
but ho was too sweetly reasonable aral too dis- 
passionate to be a successful leader in Oppo- 
sition. He felt he w.as never quite a 

party man. His mind was almost luo judici.il, 
his courtesy too unfailing, his tempj^|; too un- 
ruffled, his manner too unassuming. '||(e did not 
inspire awe or fear. Not only cliij he never 
seek to give pain, even where ptiin niij'ht h.ive 
been a wholesome discipline for pushing sellish- 
ne.ss — he sttemed incapable of irritation, and 
bore with vexatious obstruction from .some 
members of the Hotisc, and mutinous ariacks 
from others who belonged to his own |.tarty, 
when a spirit less kindly and forgiving might have 
better .secured his own authority and the dignity 
of the assembly. He proceeded on tlic a.ssump- 


tion, an unsafe one, as he had too much reason 
to know, that every one else wms a gentleman 
like himself, penetrated by the old traditions of 
the House of Commons. 

, While superior to the prejudices of the old* 
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fjishfwbi^^iiAg of - his party/ he^was 
and consptyjitjous to ;_^in th5|||fWho soSpit to 
lea^^t lUS^ demJlgo^c cout^ses. So far as> 
pOnn^l opinions went, hie ntight, i?ad fortune 
sent him into the world, ^S. the son 'of a Whig 
family, have made an excellent Whig, remoy^ 
as far from high Toryism on the one hand ^:r' 
from Radicalism on the other. There was, th^rc; 


fore, a certain incompatihitity between jb,e man 
and the position. Average partisans felt that a 
leader so very reasonable was not in full sym- 
pathy with theqj. Itven his invincible optimism 
displeased them. “ Hang that felldw Northcote ! ” 
said one of them ; “ he’s always seeing blue sky.” 
The militant partisan's, whatever their opinions, 
desired a jaagnacipus chief T hat a leader 
should draw the enemy’s lire does him good with 
his followers, and makes them rally to him. Kut 
the fire of his opponents was hardly ever directed 
against Northcote, even when controversy was 
hotte.st. Had he possesSOT. a more imperious, 
will, he might have overcome these difficulties, 
because his abilities and experience were of 
the highest value to his party, and his char- 
acter stood so high that the mass of sensible 
Tories all over the country might perhaps have 
rallied to him, if he had appealed tc| tjhem 
against the intrigues by which it w'as sought to 
supplant him. He did ncrt; lack courage. 
ho lackedfKwhar tnen call “bsZmcCone.” For 
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prac^t||^$u(:cess, it is l^ss'f^tai to ifti! -hi; Wf^dpm 
than tb-‘!|fail in rflj|i&Iution. HO' that un-^ 

^uenchable self-confidence which ‘ I Hhye s'onght 
to describe in DisraeK, and shall have to describe 
in Parnell and in Glad^^ne, He yielded to pres- 
•sare, and people came' to know that he would 
yield to pressure. 

The end of it was tl^at the weakened prestige 
and final fall of the Liberal Ministry were not 
credited to his generalship, but rather to those 
who had skirmished in advance of the main army. 
Thai fall was in reality due neither to him nor to 
them, but pardiy„tp the errors or internal divisions 
of the Ministry Itself, partly to causes such as the 
condition of Ireland and the revolt of Arabi in 
Egypt, for which Mr. GladjStone’s Cabinet was 
no more, perhaps less, to blame than many of 
its predecessors. No Ministry of recent years 
seemed, when it was formed, to have such a 
source of strength in the abilities of the men who 
compo.sed it as did the Ministry of 1880, None 
proved so persistently unlucky. 

The circumstances under which Northcote’s 
leadership came to an end by his elevation to the 
Upper House (June 1885) as Earl of IddesIeigH, 
as well a.s those under which he was subsequently 
(1887) removed from the post of Foreign Secte- 
tary in the then Tory Ministry, evoked much 
comment at the time, but some of the incidents 
attending them have not yet been disclosed, and 
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they discussed without hrihgii^ in 

other pwteits vdth whom'I am not here ksoncernfed. 
Consdows ^ his own loyalty to his party* and 
i^emb^ing his long and laborious services, he 
Mt those circumstances dee|fy ; and they may have 
hastened his death, which hame very suddenly in 
February 1887, and called forth a burst of sympathy 
such as had not been seef\since Peel perished by . 
an accident nearly forty years before. 

In private life Northcote had the charm of 
unpretending manners, coupled with abundant 
humour, a store of anecdote, and a geniality 
which. came straight from the heart. No man 
was a more agreeable companion. In 1884* 
when the University of Edinburgh celebrated 
its tercentenary, he happened to be Lord Rector, 
and in that capacity had to preside over the 
festivities. Although a stranger to Scotland, 
and as far removed (for he was a decided 
High Churchman) from sympathy with Scottish 
Presbyterianism as he was removed in politics 
from the Liberalism then dominant in Edin- 
burgh, he won golden opinions from the Scotch, 
as well as from the crowd of foreign visitors, by 
the tact and grace he showed in the discharge of 
his duties, and the skill with which, putting off 
the politician, he entered into the. spirit of the 
occasion as a lover of letters and learning. 
'I'hough political etUineUce had secured his electipn/ 
to j^ e pffitas, e very one frft that it wt^d have been 



the ranks of ^iit;erature and science 
over such |i gathering. 

, left behind few in whoiri^e capacities 

6f the administrator were so happily' blended with 
I i^ilosophic judgmillt and a wide culture. It is 
a contbination which was inadequately appreciated 
ih5liii. 0 wn person. Vehemence in controversy, 
ij^fe^ineering audacitj^f purpose, the power of 
ftidving crowds by incisive harangues, were the 
qualities which the younger generation seemed 
disposed to cultivate. They are qualities apt to be 
valued in times of strife and change, times when 
men are less concerned to study and apply prin- 
ciples than to rouse the passions and consolidate 
the organisation of their party, while dazzling the 
nation by large promises or bold strokes of policy. 
For such courses Northcote was not the man. 
Were it lo be observed of him that he viras too 
good for the work he had to do, it might be 
answered that political leadership is Work for 
which no man can be too good, and that it was 
rather because his force of will and his combative- 
ness were not commensurate with his other gifts, 
that those other gifts did not have their full effect 
and win their due success. Yet this at least may 
be said, that if he had been le.ss amiable, less fair- 
minded, and less open-minded, he would have 
retained his leadership to the end. 




CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 

Though. I do not propose to write even the briefest 
narrative of Parnell’s life, but only to note certain 
salient features of his intellect and character, it 
may be well to state a lew facts and dates ; for in 
these days (jf rapid change and hasty reading, 
facts soon pass out of most men's memories, 
leaving only vague impressions behindd 

He, bedonged to a family which, established at 
Congleton in Cheshire, had at the time of the 
Restoration migrated to Ireland, had settled on 
an estate in Wicklow, and had i^rocluced in every 
subsequent generation a person of distinction. 
Thomas Parnell, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
is still remembered by hi.s poem of The Her^nit. 
Another Parnell (Sir John) was Chancellor of 
the Irish Excheq^uer in the days of Henry 
Grattan, whose opinions he shared. Another 
(Sir Henry) was a leading Irish Liberal member 
of the House of Commons, and died by his 
own hand in 1842. Charles’s father and grand- 

^ Lif€ 0f Parmetl^ by Mr, R. Barrj^ O’Brien, ha^ t^iken rank among 
biographies of the last hj^fwcentury. 
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^hfs ^>tbe {Public 'eye, .';But 
his ^'llo^er was a^'tema?kabl^ won4n, and 
the daughter of a remarkable ‘man,'- Coittitiodore 
fchafles Stewart, 6ne of the most brilliant naval 

' ■ f: ‘ ... r 

corhmanders on the American side in the war of 
.tSis. Stev('art was the son of a Scoto -1 rishman 
; .from Ulster^ whp had emigrated *to America in 
'ihe midtile of the* ei^hte^ith century ; so there 
W'as a strain of Scottish as well as sk fuller strain 
,,of English blood in the most powerful Irish 
leader of recent times. * 

Parnell w'as born at Avondale, the family estate 
in Wicklow, in 1846, and was educated mc-stly at 
• private schools in England. He spent some 
months at Magdalene College, Cambridge, but, 
having been nistieated foi an affray in the street, 
refused to retuyn to the College, ami finished his 
education for himself at home. It was a very im- 
perfect education. He cared nothing for study, 

' and indeed, showed interest only in mathematics 
and cricket. In 1874 he stood as a candidate for 
Parliament, but witliout success. When he had to 
make a speech he broke down utterly. In 1 875 he 
was returned as member for the county of Meath, 

f d within two years had made his mark in the 
Ouse of Commons. In 1 880 he was-elected leader 
of the Irish Parliaraenlary party, and ruled it and 
his followers in Ireland with a rod of iron until 
he was deposed, in 1890, at the instance of 
the leaders Of the English Liberal party, who 
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thouigl|f^hat $h<l verdic||^gainst him ih a divorce, 
B "vwas ,»^.espondent ‘%ad fatally’ 
in the eyes of the bulk of the 
party, and made co-operation 
with him impossible. Refusing to resign his 
Ijdadership, he conducted a campaign in Ireland 
against the majority of his former followers with 
extraordinary energy tilh November 1891, when 
he died of rheumatic fever after a short illness. 
A constitution which had never been strong was 
worn out by the ceaseless exertions and mental 
tension of the last twelve months. ; ♦ 

The whole of his political activity was com- 
prised within a period of sixteen years, during 
ten of which he led the Irish Nationalist party, 
exercising an authority^iore absolute than any 
Irish leader had exercised before. 

/ It has often been observed that he was not 
Irish, and that he led the Irish people with success 
just because he did not share their characteristic 
weaknesses. But it is equally true that l|e was 
not English. One always felt the difference 
between his temperament and that of the normal 
Englishman.Jl The same remark applies to sor^p . 
other famous Irish leaders. Wolfe Tone, for 
instance, and Fitzgibbon (afterwards Lord Clare) 
were unlike the usual type of Irishman — that^js. 
the Irishman in whom the Celtic elem^ jpire- 
ddminates; but they were also unlike Engfish- 
The Anglo-Irish Protestants^ a strong ratee 


suit itt M^hidi h< 


Englj^ oberal 




, Studies 

'it* 

;wjjp 1haj^^,|>roduced a numl^ of remarkable men 
% , ib^ of the ^prQpti|ip|l|. they''^|e^r to the 
^l^le population ‘6(. the ^niy^d 3 p|||dp^ 

— the men pf noSto- E astern 
"^^ter, in 'whom there is soi lar^e an infusion 
of Scottish blood that they may dmost be called 
,^Scotchmen with a difference,” and the men 


Leinster and Mun§|ter, who are true Anglo- 
Celts. It was to tbis latter class that Parnell 
belonged. They are a group by themselves, in 
whom somt of the fire and impulsiveness of the 
Celt has been blended with some of the firmness, 
the tenacity, and the close hold upon facts which 
belong to the Englishman. Mr. Parnell, how- 
ever, though he might be reckoned to the Anglo- 
^**^ish type, was not a normal .specimen of it. He 
'was a man whom you could not refer to any 
category, pecujiar both in his intellect and in his 
character generally. 

His intellect was eminently practical. He 
did not love speculation or the pursuit of 
abstract truth, nor had he a taste for literature, 
still less a delight in learning for its own sake. 
„ ,Even of the annals of Ireland his knowledge 
was most. slender. He had no ‘grasp of constitu- 
tional questions, and was not able to give any 
in' the construction of a Homa* Rule scheme 
in '1886. His generaJ'Veadi^ had been scanty, 
speeches show Iho acquaintance either 
r,iwth history, beyond .the commonest facts, or with 
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any other subject cc^titeot^d with politidl;' 

rarely cc>ntain^ m or r^fl^otibin ' 

generat^^illiiplability, apart; from the^yj^irticuIaK^^ 
topic he ’ was discusai^. / N or , did ev^ 
attempt to give to them'^th^ cjt^rin of literary 
ornament. AJl 
without 


was dry, direct, ajid practjcg^^^^ 
much as a graceful phrase '''«|| 
choice epithet. >'^Sometin:es, when addressmg^'’4’'-‘ 


so 


great publ id' meeting, he would seek to rouse' t 
aiMience by vehement language ; but though tfiere 
might.be a glow of suppressed passion, there were 
no flashes of imaginative, light. ] .Yet ^|ii|r‘ ney^ 
gave the impression of an uiiedu/^atfed, i^h. 
His language, though' it lacked distinction, was 
clear and grg,fnmatical. 1 flis taste was correct!, ‘ 
It was merely that he did not care for any of 
those things which .men of ability comparable to 
his usually do care for. J His f>nly interests, out- 
side politics, lay in mechanics and engineering 
and in the development of the materia! resources 
of his country. He took pains to manage his 
estate well, and was specially anxious to make 
something out of his stone quarries, and. to learn 
what could bo done, in the way of finding and 
working minerals. 

Those who observed that he was almost 
always occupied in examining and attacking 
measures or the conduct, of those who goveyh^ . 
Ireland were apt to • think his talent ' 

critfcal one. |^They were mistakjpn. 
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indeed, it in a t ^ j y ^le' *"d^ree : keen,, 
penetrating, strii^ently ^i^e^ive o^j^feaiigunients 
of an Opponent, ingenious in taking^|d>ltiiiitage of 
*1^86’ step in administration or of an admission 
Ifttpi^ently made in debate. ; But it ^had aisa^ 
'^!^ve and constructive quality. From time to 
tiMe be would drop his negative attitude and 
sketch out plans of legislation which were always 
consistent and weighty, though not made attractive 
by any touch of imagination. They were the 
schemes not so much of a statesman as of an able 
man of business, who saw the facts, especially 
the financial facts, in a sharp, cold light, and 
they seldom went beyond wliat the facts could be 
made to prove. And his ideas struck one as 
being not only forcible but independent, the fruit 
of his own musings. Although he freely used 
the help of others in collecting facts or opinionsi, 
he did not seem to be borrowing the ideas, 
but rather to have looked at things for him- 
self, and seen them as they actually were, in 
their true perspective, not (like many Irishmen) 
through the mists of sentiment or party feeling. 
The impression made by one of his more elabo- 
rate speeches might be compared to that which 
■;pne receives from a grey sunless day with an east 
wind, a day in which everything shows clear, but 
; .also hard and cold. 

' . .'I'o call his mind a harrow one, as people some- 

< tMhe/4id, w[iis to wrong it. If the range of his 
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interests mtelligence^ was not. 

EquaJ\|p dHjl^sk it-'i^i^|^ook, it jwdged soundly, 
pppredbting the whoFe^ phenomena of the case, 
nfen and things that had no sort jjf attraction 
for it. There was less pleasure' in watching it^.*, 
activities than the observation of a i|uperidi^ 
mind generally affords, for it wa:^ always directed 
to immediate aims, and it w^ted the originality 
which s4s fertile in ideas * and analogies. 

Wcis not discursive, mot versatile, not apt 
generalise. It did not rejoice in the exercise 
thought for thought’s sake, but felt itself to fl^' 
merely a useful instrument for" performing tne ' 
definite practical work which the will required 
of it. * i ■ 

If, however, the intellect df^tbc man cduld^ 
not be called interesting, his. character had ‘ at 
least this interest, that it gave one many 
problems to solve, and could not easily be 
covered by any formuke. An observer who 
followed the old. method of explaining every 
man by ascribing to him a sii>gle ruling passion, 
would have said that his ruling passion was 
pride. The pride* was so strong that it' 
almost extinguished vanity. Parnell did 
appear to seek occasions for display, frequently' 
neglecting those which other men Would b^ye 
chosen, seldom seeming, to be elated by tl?e^ 
applause of crowds, and treating the House pf 
Commons with equal ^coolness wh^^er it cheefed ; 



' hitii or lidWfedi at cas^ ^^ing for 

any ■ social ■•'ccNEnpHniente '^^^^/altis|^l^^^j^:«ly 
j^Ct'epted" an' 'invitation , 

rlittle Card and often in clo^ofir wh^p*^ i^H and 
‘K4^ unworthy of hb*^ position. He 

’ Was believed to be haughty and distant to his 
IbUowers ; and although he could occasionally 


be kindly and evqp genial, scarcely ahjr^ Were 
admitted to intimacf, and few of the, 
signs of familiarity could be observed between 
him and them. Towards other persons he was 
sufficiently polite but warily reserved, show- 
ing no desire for the cultivation of friend- 
ship, or, indeed, for any relations but those 
of business. Of some ordinary social duties, 
such as opening* and answering letters, he was, 
especially in later years, more neglectful than 
good "breeding permits ; and men doubted 
whether to ascribe this fault to indolence or to 
a superb disregard of everybody but himself, 
disregard he often showed in greater 
. iniilters, , taking ' no notice of attacks made 
upcm; him which he might have refuted, and 
intimating to the English his indifference to 
‘ itheir praise or blame. On one remarkable 
occasipn>j »t ‘ the beginning of the session of 
? he was denounced by Mr. W. E. Forster 
^‘ ini a long and bitter speech, which told power- 
fully upon the ;pouse. Mamy instances were: 
i given in which Irish members had palliated 
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was 'front'' 6f this line 

for the 

it3ttt(^e¥ that had \occ^^ The Ensh leader, 

whld^^had lisl^ed ift impassjfe silepce, broken 


only bfi dhe ipterjecffed contradiction, to this 
fie)^c6 inyi^otijfiK did not rise to reply, and was 
Wfith (jdtlSiislulty induced by his followers to ^- 


a||yerjjhis ’defence on the following day. To the 
of every one, that defence con- 
sisted in a declaration, delivered in a cold, 
careless, almost scornful way, that for all he 
said or did in Ireland he held himself respons- 
ible to his countrymen only, and did not in 
the least regard what Englishmen thought of 
him. It was an answer not of defence but of 
defiance. 

Even to his countrymen he could on Occasion 
be disdainful, expecting them to defer to his own 
judgment of his own course. He would some- 
times remain away from Parliament for weeks 
together, although important business njight be 
under consideration, perhaps would vanish altp- 
geth(|r from public ken. Yet this lordly attitude 
and the air of mystery which stjrround*:d^htti|;^ 
did not seem to be studied with ai view, to effect* 
..I' They were due to his l^hii;, of thittkm 
and chiefly' 'Of ff ke,-die^red;'''to|iiwii^ 

' his IhcUnatjons, he indtdgedji.flwMW- 3*®®, 
motive of paj 5 ®idisfe^« 
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imulate 


mterjxted^’ tipi, '^restrain ^ 

^inf io an| no^espect 

opinWn of'ceniurie 

iwm . his allies or r friends, would^i be allowiRd.-;,'^ 


.#' , 


I*; This boundless self-confidence an 4 . . independ- 
ehce greatly contributed to his success as a leader. } 
His faith in his star inspired a conyfction that 
obstacles whose reality his judgmeht, rfcognised 
wolild ultimately yield to his will, and gav;?; him in 
mornents’of crisis an undismayed fortitude which 
only once forsook him — in the panic which was 
suddenly created by the Phtenix Park murders of 
May 1882. The confidence which he felt, or ap- 
peared to feel, reacted upon his party, and became 
a chief ground of their obedience to him and their 
belief in his superior wisdom. His calmness, his 
tenacity, his patience, his habit of listening quietly 
to every one, but deciding for himself, were all 
evidences of that resolute will which imposed 
itself upon the Irish masses no less than upon 
his- Parliamentary following, and secured for him 
a loyalty in which there was little or nothing of 
personal affection. * 

In these several respects his overweening pride 
,was a saupc^- of 'Strength. ■ In another direction, 
>|iowevep, It ^vel^ipurce of weakness. There 
life mep in whoi^^he want of moral principle, 
|?df ttoble emottO»J|i#'iill|. a scrupulous conscience 
add pice sense oTb^qwr, is partly replaced by 
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of tMeir class, or of the 
world. Such* ipeiji jjjiay holii| through life a 
tQlefi^ly upri^t neith^ from, the love 

of virtue nor t>ecause they are ambitious and 
anxicfcis to stand well with those whom they 


aspire to influence or rule, but because,, haying 
a sense ' of personal dignity, combing with a 
perception of what pleases or/'^&^'i.md^n- 
kind, they are resolved to do nothing 'whereby 
-their |[0od name can be tarni.shed or an opening 
■^VOn> ^o malicious tongues. But when pride 
-towers to such a height as to become a law to 
itself, disregarding the judgment of others, it 
may not only lead its possessor into an attitjude 
of d(;fiance which the world resents, but may 
make him stoop to acts of turpitude which dis- 
credit, his character. Mr. Parnell Was certainly 
not a scrupulous; man. Without dwelling upon 
the circumstances attending the divorce case 
already referred to, or upon his betrayal of Mr, 
Gladstone’s confidences, and his reckless appeals 
during the. last year of his life to the most in- 
flarftmable elements in Ireland, there are fac^ 
enough in his earlier career to show that he had 
liftle regard for truth and little horror for crime. 
/A revolution may e.xtenuate some sins, but eveni 
in a revolution there (and sometame$| 

the .Strongest men) whose motol, excellence shin^- 
torough the smoke of h6nfill^;',hnd thd, mists of 
detection. ) In Mr. P^toefl’s li^ure the moral 




eleniefil^^s W perfectly' e se^ed* 
^cynical aijd callous ; ^'d if; waf^probably. his 
Jiattghty self-reliance ?S!irh!chji>revented hiip'ifrpm 
sufficiently deferring lo the . 'ordinary moralities 
of mankind. Hfs pride, « which ought to have 
him free from the suspicion of ■dishonouiV** . 
hiia feel /himself dispensed from the usual 
fresirain|i^^ Whatever he did j#^,>^ght in his 
' ©“^n eyes, and no other eyes .regarded.' 

.Phenomena somewhat similar were iphs^'vable in 

' ' "''l ' 

Napoleo?!. But Napoleon, though he hame pf.#-' 
good family, was obviously not a gentleman' 
the common, sense of the term. Mr. Parnefl 
was a gentleman iij.ihat Sense. He had the 
bearlhg, the manners, the nathml easy dignity 
of a man of birth who has alway.s moved in 
good society.*- He rarely permitted any one to 
take liberties with him. even the innocent liber- 
ties of familiar intercourse. This made his 


departures from what m,ay be called the inner 
and higher standard of gentlemanly conduct all 
the more remarkable. 

He has beeil accused of a -want of physical 
courage. Hfe did* I'o doubt after the Phanioc 
Park murders ask; the authorities in England for 
police protection, being, not unnatiiifally, in fear 
jjpr his life ; and he habitually carried firearms. 
' He was at times in dang$ir,^and ffiere was every 
f; reason why he should be prepired to defend him- 
self, An anecdote was told Isf another mealier 
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^i^ose , 

same as his oWh, arfd v^l;/ teking what he si^F 
pOsed’Vtp b6 his own pVe^at from the peg on 
whl&^i;' it huhg ih'the cIcA of the House, 

waa atartled when Ee'^t his hand into the pocket 
to feel ip’' it,'the' eol<|^ iron ,pf'^'?;:pis'{ol.. v“M 
courage. jhe' : in a higl^Wegi-j^;,, daring''' 

his-, whole' ■'ppipii^, ’ facing, ^^.hiS;"liiii^jgOtti^ts 

' front, even , whfen ' '^'ey' ^ere'^ • 
and bitter. -Though he intensely 
tmpri son ment,; the terms on which he 
"'feame out of KilmainlSim Gao!' left no discredit 
upon him. He beh$.yed with perfect dignity ' 
under the attacks of the press in 1887, and in 
the face of the use.rhade of letters attributed to 

♦ 

him which turned out to have been forged' byjt 
Richard Pigott — letters which the bulk of 
English upper classes had greedily swallow© 
With this courage and dignity there was, how^yjr, 
little trace_ of magnanimity. Ife;., seldom said a 
generous word, or showed himself responsiv^jS; :.|0' 
such a word spoken by another. Accustontfld^l^ 
conceal his feelings, except in Ills most excif^ l 
moments, he - rarely revealed, d>ut he icen 
cherished, vindictive sentiments, 


He never ‘iaiji?* ' 
gave either Mr.' W. E. Forstet or Mr. GladsfSpife 
for having imprisoned him in 1881 and ^h^|[h^ 

anecdote -^s told at when ho, found himself 

^ at Kilfflamham,']i«'iwid,.in ai'fort of soliloquy, " I shall live 
upon those twcf<Mj?®^**- 6*# v«.” « 
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flU^stOModjin some 

■cbiaidered the only re^l^' fofn^i^fe' antagonist 
fe«ifiiad ever had to c?>^front,; he bore a grudge 
Which smouldered under the reconciliation of 1 88"6 
jind leapt into flame in tlW manifesto of November 


.;^'^7|^^nion^,;.'Mr. ,'Parnelj| of Jntense., passion 
.wi^liWretminW i^telf'control stru^'|L|I who watched 


‘^%irri closely, though it was 4elddM th|it |^sion 
■•So far escaped as to make the c6ntrl% ‘■tnsibly , 
dramatic. Usually he was cold, grave, 
repelling advances with a sort of ic^ 

He hardly ever lost his temper in the Houfieof’ 
Commons, even in his last session under the 
sah^sms O^' h^/ormer friends, though the low, 
almost hissing tones of his voice sometimes 
betrayed an inteimal struggle. But during the 
electoral campsflgn in Kilkenny, in December, 
1890, when he was fighting for his life, he was 
more than oncei,^iSO swept away by anger that 
those beside him had to hold him back from 
jumping off the platform into the crowd to stpke , 
down some one who had interrupted him. SuS- 
jpended for a moment, his mastery of himselfV; 
quickly returne<£^j^ Men were astonished t(l ; 
observe how, aftergsome of the ^i»rmy passages 
at the meetings ^ Irish members held in one' 
of the House of CoB^totis committee-roOms in 
'December 1 890, Vb<!^^l^Si^*| 0 dress quietly, ’ 'per- 
haps lay his hand'ti^n tho;®bulder of, some one 
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of the colleagues who had just been denouncing 
him, and oh ^hom he had poured #Ihthe vitriol 
of nis tierce totig^e.J As this could hot have 
been good -nature, it have been either 

calculated policy or a pride that would not 
accept an injury from those whom he ha|[ 
wont to deem his subjects. Spontanept^ kind- 
liness was nevier ascribed to him* nor, ;fcad‘ he, 
so far as comd be known, a single intimate 
. frienil..., 

Ora^f the usual avenue to leadership in a 
moveineiit, and Mr. Parnell is onie of 
the very few’ have arrived at power neither 

by that road tKir by military succe-s^/ So far 
from having by nature any of th<^ gifts or grSii^ 
of a {,>opular spealttr, he was at first conspicuoti^y 
deficient in them, and became ,at last effective 
|>nly by constant jiractice, and by .an intellectual 
force w'hich asserted itself through commonplace* 
ness of language, and a monolonous delivery. 
Fluency was wanting, and even moderate ease 
was acquired only after four orfhfe’years' practide. 
His voice was neither powerful nor delica,te in its 
^modulations, but it was clear, and the enunciation 
deliberate and distinct, quiet u^hen the matter 
was ofdinaryy .^w and empha^'When an import- 
ant point arrived. With very.i^ltte action .of the 
. bod yj there was often aff,^tere^ng and obviously 
unstudied display of f^G^s<?:^^j^ion,‘ So far from 
. glitt#i||g.; with the.£iot^f***’“ tp 
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charactfeirisie Irish elbquence, his safe^es were 
sing^^ly plain, bat«, 'and dry. Neither had 
they any humour. If thfey ever raised a smile, 

' which seldom happened, it was by some touch of 
^ sarcasm or adroit thrust at a point left unguarded 
. jj^; ah adversary. Their merit lay in their 
lticidity>, ip their aptness to the matter in hand, 
'ih the strong practical sense which ran through 
them, coupled with' the feeling lhat they .came 
from one who led a nation, and whose forecasts, 
had often fulfilled themselves. They were 
fully prepared, and usually made from pretiy 
full notes; but the preparation had been given 
rather to the matter and the arrangement tiian to 
,^e diction, which had rarely any ornanumt or 
literary finish. , Of late years he epoke Ir.fre- 
quently, whether from indolence or from weak 
health, or because he thought little was to h^ 
done in the face of a hostile majority, now that 
the tactics of obstruction had been abandoned. 
When be interposed without pre])aration in a 
debate which had arisen unexpectedly, be was 
short, pithy, :^d direct; indeed, nothing was; 
more characteristic of Parnell than his taleotV’ 
for hi«ing the on the head, a talenjt which' 
always commafl^|!^tention in deliberative assem- 
blies. No one tnore clearly or conveyed in 
terser language tl>Wj|^^|j|]hich the circumstances 
of .thO moment as his mastery of 

parliamentary ^||f practice cam^^^next 
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to that <?f “Mr. Gladstone, any advice he 
gave tfe the. House on ‘.a point of order ^carried 
weight; /it would in<i||liS' be no exaggeration to 
say thid during the salons of 1889 and 1890 
he was distinctly the second man in the House 
of Commons, surpassed in debating power |)y 


five or six others, but ihferior to Mr. ^ 
alone’ in the interest which his speeches exciti^ 


and in the impression they produced./ Along ^ 
with this access of influence his attitude and the 


.■ 'jj^irit of '.his policy appeared to rise and widen. 
•'I^ere-was less of that hard attorneyism which 
had marked his criticisms of the Tory Goveri|nient 
and their measures up to March i88o, and bf vttie 
L.ibera! Government and their measures d^ri^-. 
tlir five following yeans. He seemed to grteW*^ 
more and more to the full stature of a statesman, 


. with constructive view's and a willingness to make 
the best of the facts as he found them. Yet even 
in this later and better time one note of great- 
ness was absent from his speeches. There was 
. nothing genial or generous or elevated about 
them. They never soared into atmosphere 
^ of lofty feeling, worthy of the ^an who was by 
.this time deemed to be 'leadj^ his nation, to 
victory, and who had begun, tiS be admired and 
honoured by one of the two gn^t historic l^nglish 
parties. ; 

Parneir was not-^pttfy vei'sed in the rules of 
p^Wiam^ntary procedtire, btit- alk) S| consummate 
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paHi^me'ntary tactics./ Soon ^after He 
the House of Cormnhns he det^ted its 




.' Sreajc point, and 4>erfected a systern of obstl^c* 
tiofi which so destroyed the efficiency of its tlme^^; 
sIlpttoMred modes of doing business that new sets 
each more strihgeiit than the preceding, - 
be deyised between 1878 and 1888.^ The ; 
vV|™3»*with which hd' handled ■'his small but well- ' 

^ ^sciplined battalion’ was admirable. He was 
strict with individuals, requiring absdjtrte rOt^j^i- 
ehce to the party rules, but ready to gi' 4 dfy;^a^’ 
prevailing current of feeling when he saw ^'lliat 


this could be done without harm to the cause.)' 
lytofe than once, when English members who 
happened to be acting with him on some particular 
<|(j|Cstion pressed him to keep his men quiet aad 
let a division be taken at ohce, he answered that 
they were doubtless right in thinking that the 
moment for securing a good division had arrived, 
but that he must not muzzle his followers when 
they wanted to have their fling. The best 
j^popf of the tact with which he ruled a section 
(pmprising^'many men of brilliant talents lies 
in the fact f^t there was no serious revolt, 
of movement td|«rards revolt, against him until 
.“the breach of 1890 between himself and the 
) (^Ltbefal party led to the belief that his cdn- 
,, tinu^ leadership woi^^ mean defeat at the polls 
in Great Britai^ andSS|i|v«pptponement, perhaps 
for many years, for Ireland. \ 
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Partieil’s political views and tendencies were 
eagerly canvassed By those who had studied 
liim closely. Many, among both Englishmen 
and Irishmen, held that he was at heart a Cp 
servative, valuing strong government and attachiSfl 
to the rights of property. They predicted th'|t, 
if an Irish Parliament had been establi^ei^, ‘’a^ 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and air' 
Irish cabinet formed to administer the affairs of, 
the island, Parnell would have been the in- 
evitable and somewhat despotic leader of the 
party of authority and order. His co-operation 
with the agrarian agitators from 1879 onwards 
was in this view merely a politic expedient to 
gain support for the Home Rule campaign. For 
this theory there is much to be said. Though 
he came to lead a revolution, and was willing, 
as appeared in the last few months of his life, to 
appeal to the genuine revolutionary party, Parnell 
was not by temper or conviction a revolutionist. 
Those who were left in Ireland of the old Fenian 
group, and especially that section of the extreme 
Fenians out of which the secret insurrectionary 
and dynamitard societies were, foi*med, never 
liked or trusted him. ( The passion which origiri-^ 
ally carried him into public life was hatred 0^ 
England, and a wish to restore to Irelaftd, if 
possible her national . independence (though he 
rarely if ever avot^d wfe), or at least her 


own Parliament, 


■ ' ■Vi',-'’ 


he was n0: democratic 
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leveHer, and still less inclinfed to those socialistic 
^/dqicb'ines which the section influenced by Mr. 

;^^ t)avitt had espoused.^? He did not desire the 
l^lkjctinction of landlordism," and would prob- 
SUKy have been a restraining and moderating 
force in an I^tsh legislature. That he was 
genuinely attached to his native country need not 
be doubted. But his patriotism had little of a 
sentimental quality, and seemed to spring as 
much from dislike of England as from love of 
Ireland. 

It may excite surprise that a man suciwas has* 
been sketched, with so cool a judgment and so 
complete a .self-control, a man (as his previous 
. career had shown) able to endure temporary 
reverses in the confidence of ultimate success, 
should have committed the fatal error, which 


blasted his fame and shortened his life, of cling- 
ing to the headship of his party when prud- 
ence prescribed retirement. When he sought 
the advice of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, retirement for 


a time \^j;as the counsel hb received. His 
absenep need not have been of long duratior^,^ 
Had 'he, after the sentence of the Divorce 
Court in November 1890, gone abroad for 
§yght or ten n^onths, allowing some one to 
,be chosen in His place chairman of the Irish 
■•(party for the session, he might thereafter have 
' retiilrned to the Hqtl||||>i^«)Qpmmons, and would 
doubtless, after a 'shdti £l^se of time, J|ave 
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natui^ljf; recovered 4lift 4eaderid»^i^ Np one else 

could have resisted his claims. Unfortunately, 
the self-reliaat pride which had many a time 
stood him in good ^ead, made him refuse M 
bow to tlie storm. Probably he could Hn^. 
understand the indignation whiph the proceed- 
ings in the divorce 9 ase awakened in ^ 

England, being morally somewhat callous, and 1 
knowing that his offence had been no secret to 
many persons in the House of Commons. He 
had been accustomed to despise English opinion, 
and had on former occasions suffered little 


for doing so. He bitterly resented both Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter and the movement to depose 
Him which it roused in his own party. Having 
often before found defiant resolution lead to 


success, he determined again to rely on the 
maxim which has beguiled so many to ruin, just 
because it has so much truth in it — “ De I’aatdace, 


encore de I'audace, toujours de I'audace."* The 
affront to his pride disturbed .the balance of his 
mind, and made him feel as if even a temporary 
humiliation would destroy the prestige that had 
been won by his haughty self-confidence. It 
was soon evident that he had overestimated his 


power in Ireland, but when the schism begaij 
there were many besides Lord Salisbury— rinany 
in Ireland as well as in England — 'who predicted fe 
triumph for him. Npr must it b<5 thought that* 
it was pure selfishiiesk'^ ma<^ him resolve 
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talher to break with the English Liberals »than 
iilpw the Nationalist bark to be steered by an^f 
|li^ds but his own. He was a fatalist, and had 
that confidence in his star and- his mission which 
is often characteristic of minds in which super- 
iStition-^for he ,l|ps superstitious — and a certain 
|iT|arbid taint li^, h? <itscerned. There were 
^bthers who believdd that nb qme but himself could 
hold the Irish party ‘together and carry the Irish 
cause to triumph. No wonder that this belief 
should have filled and perhaps disordered' his 
own brain. • 

, The swiftness of his rise is a striking instance 
of the power which intellectual concentration and a 
strenuous will can exert, for he had no adventitious 
help from wealth or family connection or from 
the reputation of having suffered .for his country. ^ 
JErgo vivida vis aninti pervicit. When he entered 
Parhament he was only thirty, with no experience^ 
of affairs and no gift of speech ; but the quality 
that was in him of leading and ruling men, of 
taking the initiative, of seeing and striking at the ^ 
weak point of the enemy, and fearlessly facingj,tHfev^ 
brunt of an enemy’s attack, made itself fdl *ln a 
few months, and he rose without effort to the first 
glace. With some intellectual limitations and,, 
some great faults, he will stand high in the long 
and melancholy^ series of Irish 'leaders : less 
lofty than Grattan, less romantic than Wolfe 
Tone, less attractive than O’Connell, less brilliant 
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thani^an’y of these threek yet entrtkdj to be 
remembered as one of th^v.,most rerh^rkahle. 
ehaidcters that his country h^ Woduced m her* 
sttti^l^le of many centuries the linger 

isle. ■■ 



l/ CARDINAL MANNING 

Henkv EnwAKij Manning, Archbishop of West- 
jpiiistcr and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
was born in 1808, eight years after Cardinal 
Newman, and died in 1892. He was one of the 
most notable figures of his generation ; and, in- 
deed, in a sense, an unique figure, for he con- 
tributed a new type to the already rich and 
various ecclesiastical life of England. If he 
could scarcely be described as intellectually a man 
of the first order, he held a considerable place 
in the history of his time, having effected what 
greater men might perhaps have failed to effect,/ 
for the race is not -always to the swift, and limq. 
and chance favoured Manning. 

He was the son of wealthy parents, his father 
a City of London merchant ; was educated at 
Harrow and at Oxford, where he obtained high 
clas-sical honours and a Feilow,ship at Merton 
College; was ordained a clergyman, and soon rose 
to be Archdeacon of Chichester; and, having by 
degrees been led further and further from his 
original Low Church position into the Tractarian 

movement, ultimately, at the age of forty- three, 

*50 
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wenti over to the Church of Rome. Having 
some time before lost his wifej he was at once 
fe-ordained a priest, was appointed Archbishop 
of Westminster on Cardinal Wiseman’s death in 
1865, and raised to the Cardinalate by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1875. 

He was not a grefi||j^;tbinker nor a man of 
wide learninjfe His writings show no trace of 
originality, ' nor indeed any conspicuous philo* 
sophical acuteness or logical power. So mr as 
purely intellectual gifts are concerned, he was, 
not to be named with Cardinal Newman or with 
several other of the ablest members pf the 
English Tractarian party, such as were the two 
metaphysicians W. G, Ward and r3algairns, both 
of whom passed over to Rome, or such as was 
Dean Church, an accomplished historian, and a 
man of singularly beautiful character, who re- 
mained an Anglican till his death in 1890. Nor, 
though he had won a high reputation at his 
University, was Manning a leading spirit in the 
famous “Oxford Movement.” It was by his win- 
ning manners, bis graceful rhetoric, and his zealous 
discharge of clerical duties, rather than by any 
commanding talents that he rose to eminence in 
the Church of England. Neither had his character 
the same power either to attract or to awe as that 
of Newman, Nobody in those days called hiih 
great, as men called Newman. Nobody felt 
■ compelled to follow where he Jed. There was 
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* not; eitheii- in his sotoions or in his writing 


or 


|n» his bodily presence and conversation, any- 
i'lhihg which could be pronounced :majestic, or 
lofty, oc profound. In short, he was not in the 
^ghd: style, either as a man or as a preacher, and 
wanlj^ that note of ethereal purity or passionate 
fervour which marks the .two highest forms of 
religious charsteter. , , 


Intelligent, however, skilful, versatile he was 
in the^J^hest degree; cultivated, too, with • a 
kn<^ji!#]^ge of all that a highly educat^ed man 
ought to know* ; dexterdlis rather than forcible 
in theological 'corjf roversy ; an admirable . rheto- 
*rician, han<fling language with soniething of that 
kind of art which Roman ecclesiastics most 
cultivate, and m their possession ofg|||iich the 
leading Tractarians showed their affinity to 
Rome, an exact precision of phrase and a subtle 
delicacy of suggestion. Newman had it in the 
fullest measure. Dean Church hack it, with less, 
brilliance than Newman, but with no less grace and 
dignity- Manning equalled neither of these, but 
. we catch in him the echo. He wrote abundantly 
and on many subjects, always with xleverness 
and with the air of one who claimed to- belong 
to the dmes W^4Me, ye^ his style never attained 
the higher kind , of literary, merit. There was no 
imaginative richness about it, neither were there 
the weight and penetration that; coitie from sus- 
; tained and vigorous, thinking. "' Similarly, with a 
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certain parade of rgferences to history arid to 
oyt-oT-the;^;wra)^, writers, he gave scant evidence of 
solid learning. He^as an accomplished disputant^ 
in the sense of knowing thoroughly the mo^e 
obvious weaknesses of the Protestant (and especi- 
ally of the Anglican) position, Ind of being able 
to’ contrast • them effectively /with the ’ exlii|hial 
completeness and formal symmetry of the Reman* 
system. Rut he never struck out a new or 
illuminative thought ; and he . seldom ventured 
to face — one could indeed sometimes mark him 
seeking to elude — a real difficulty. * 

What, then, was the secret of his great and 
long-sustained reputation and influence? It lay 
in his power of dealing with men. For the work- 
of an ecclesiastical ruler he had three inestimable 
gifts — a resolute will, captivating manners, and a 
tact equally acute and vigilant, by which he 
seemed not only to read men’s characters, but to 
discern the most effective means of playing on 
their motives. To call him an intriguer would be 
unjust, b<icause the word, if it does not imply the 
pursuit of some mean or selfish object, does 
generally eonnote a resort to unworthy arts ; and 
the Cardinal was neither dishonourable nor selfish; 
But he had the talents which an intriguer needs, 
though he used them in a spirit of ^bsolute 
devotipji to the int^resHof his Church, •and though 
■ he wij^ tbo;^|ISp^ of a gentleman to think that 
the Uiterests^bf the Chtirch, whic|| might justify 
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a goodf deal, could be madig. to justify and 
ev<6ty means. In conversation he had the art 
.of seeming to lay his mind alongside of yours, 
-‘wishful to know what you had to say, and 
.^prepared to listen respectfully to it, even though 
you might be much younger and of no personal 
consequence. Yet you sometimes felt, if your 
oWn power of observation had not been lulled to 
sleep by the winning manner, that he was watch- 
ing you, and watching, in conformity to a settled 
habit, the effect upon you of whatever he said. It 
was hard not to be flattered by this air of kindly 
deference, and natural to admire the great man 
who condescended without condescension, even 
though one might be secretly disappointed, at the 
want of freshness and insight in his conversa- 
tion. ' Like his famous contemporary, Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, Manning was all things to 
all men. He was possessed, no doubt, of far 
less wit and far less natural eloquence than that 
brilliant but variable creature. But he gave 
a more distinct impression of earnest and un- 
questioning loyalty to the cause he had made his 
own. 

In the government of his diocese. Manning 
showed himself a finished ruler and manager of 
men, flexible in his power of adapting himself tb 
any character or society, jUt inflexible whpij firm- 
ness was needed, usually tactful if not aly^ys 
gentle in methods, but tenaciotis iii his pur* : 
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posesi demanding rightfully from pthefs the 
simplicity of life and the untiring , industry 
of which he set an example himself. Ov^r 
women his influence was still greater than pver 
men, because women are more susceptible to 
the charm of presence and address ; nor could 
any other ecclesiastic count so many conversions 
among ladies of high station, his dignified car- 
riage and ascetic face according admirably with 
his sacerdotal rank and his life of strict observ- 
ance. For some years it was his habit to go to 
Rome early in Lent and remain till after Easter. 
Promising subjects, who had doubts as to their 
probabilities of salvation in the Anglican cotn- 
munion, used to be invited to dinner to meet 
him, and they fell in swift succession before his 
skilful presentation of . the peace and blisji to be 
found within the .Roman fold. 

In his public appearances, it was neither 
the solid substance of his discourses nor the 
literary quality of their style that struck one, but 
their judicious adaptation to the audience, and 
the grace with whigh they were delivered. For 
. this reason — originality being rarer and therefore, 
mor0 precious in the pulpit, where well-worn 
. themes have to be handled, than on a platform, 
t Inhere the topic is one of the momeht— -his 
addrej^es at public meetings were better than his 
sermons, and won for him the reputation of a 
speaker whom it was well worth while to secure 
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at j^ soci^ or philanthropic gathering. At the 
Vatii»n (Ecumenical Council of 1870 it was less 
^ hll Sj^'eeches than by his work in private among 
■ tH| assembled prelates that he served the In- 
f^llbilist cause. H imself devoted, and, no doubt, 
hpm^stly devoted, to Ultramontane principles, he 
did not hesitate to do violence to history and join 
in destroying what freedom the Church at large 
had retained, in order to exalt the Chair of Peter 
to a position unheard of even at Trent, not to say 
in the Middle Ages. His activity, his assiduity, 
and his tireless powers of persuasion contri- 
buted largely to the satisfaction at that Council 
of the wishes of Pius IX., who presently rewarded 
him with the Chirdinalate. But the opponents of # 
the new dogma, who were as superior in learning 
. to the Infaliibilists as they proved inferior in 
numbers, carried back with them to Germany and 
North America an undying distrust of the astute 
Englishman who had shown more than a con- 
vert’s pioverbial eagerness for rushing to extremes 
and forcing others to follow. I rejnember to 
have met some of the anti-Infallibilist prelates 
returning to America in the autumn of 1870; 
and in our many talks on shipboard they spo^e of 
the Archbishop in terms no more measured than 
Nestorius may have used of St. Cyril after the ' 
Council of Ephesus. 

. Manning’s powers .shone forth most fully 

the course he gave to his policy as Arch- 



of Westminster and head of 
Ijldrardi^ in Britain. He had * tWjp( 
to confront. One was the ; suspicil^i^^,^&e 
bid English Roman Catholic families, w^ 
trusted him as a recent recruit from Prbteaii^t^MfS 
a man brought up in ideas unfamiliar' to^ .5tlieir 
conservative minds. The other was the aversion ' 
of the ruling classes in England, and in(|eed of - 
Englishmen generally, to the pretensions of Rome^ 
an aversion which, among the Tories, sprang 
from deep-seated historical associations, and among 
the Whigs drew further strength from dislike to 
the reactionary tendencies of the Popedom on the 
European continent, and especially its resistance 
to the freedom and unity of Italy. In 1850 
the creation by the Pope of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England, followed by . Cardinal 
Wiseman’s letter dated from the Flaminian Gate, 
had evoked a burst of anti-papal feeling whjch 
never quite subsided during Wiseman’s lifetime. 
Bojih these enmities Manning, overcame. The 
old Catholic families rallied to a prelate who 
supported, yv^ith dignity and vigour the pretensions 
of their church ; while the suspicions of Protestr 
ants were largely, if not universally, allayed 
when they noted the attitude of a patriotic 
Eriglishman, zealous for the greatness bf his 
country,’ which the Archbishop assumed, as well 
asi- ^e heajr|iness .widj which he threw himself^ 
ibtp "and philkntKropic cause%J Loyalty 
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: .Rom ,;^ever betrayed him into any apparent 
to England. Too prudent to avow 
^''sP^pt^hy with either political party, he seemed 
' les^ bpposed to Liberalism than his predecessor 
had been or than most of the English Catholics 
i^iwere. While, of course, at issue with the Liberal 
l^jparty upon educational qu^tions, he was believed 
'^’to lean to Hoi|(e Rule, and maintained good rela- 
tions with the Irish leaders. He joined those 
who worked for th<‘ better protection of children 
and the repression of vice, advocated total abstin- 
ence by precept and example, and did much to 
promote it among the poorer Roman Catholic 
population. Discerning the growing magnitude 
of what are called labour questions, he did not 
recoil from proposals to limit by legislation the 
hours of tc>il, and gladly exerted himself to settle 
differences between employers and workmen, 
showing liis fnvn sympathy with the needs and 
hardships of the latter. Thus he woix a popu- 
larity with the London masses greater than any 
prelate of the Established Church had enjoyed, 
while the middle and upper classes noted with 
pleasure that, however Ultramontane in his 
theology, he always spoke and wrote as an 
Engli.shman upon non-theological subjects. 

In this there was no playing of a part, for he 
sincerely cared about temperance, the welfare of 
i^ildren, the advancement of the lal^uring class. 
Hfy greatness of England. But there was 
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also a sago perception of the incidental service 
which his attitude in these matters j^ould render 
to his church ; and he relished, oppoitunities of 
proving that a Catholic prolate Could be not onl^ 
a philanthropist but also a patriot. He. saw the 
value of the attitude, though he used it hohesdy, 
and if he was not. artful, he was full of art. 
Truth, for its own sake, he neither loved nhr 
sought, but, having once adopted certain conclu- 
sions, doctrinal and practical, subordinated every- 
thing else to them. Power he loved, yet not wholly 
for the pleasure which he found in exerting it, but 
also because he knew that he was fit to use it, 
and could use it, to promote the aims he cherished. ' 
To his church he was devoted heartland soul; nor 
could any one have better served, it so Car as 
England was concerned. No ohe in ©ur time, 
hardly even Cardinal N ewnian, has done •A much 
to . sap and rent(j^<..tl^ old. Protestant fearjs and 
.jealolisidk of Pbrtte; wars' and jealousies which 
Jiad descended from days when they were 
unreasonable than th6 liberality or indifference 
of our times'* .will allow. Truly the Roman 
Church is a wonderful institution; fertile beyond 
any other, since in each succe^ing age she has 
given birth to new types of force suited to^the 
conditions she has to deaJ with. In Manning; she 
'developed a figure full*|pf a kind^of charm an<| 
Strength which c^uld. hardly haye found due 
scope»within a Proliant “body: a ^n who ney*“ 
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jt 'a dsiiro, yet never yielded one; who 
J^yal servant of a spiritual despotism, 
itp^rently in sympathy with democratic ideas 
movements ; equally welcome among the 
fli^orest Irish of his diocese and at the gatherings 
c^-the great ; ready to join in every good work 
' ^uSth those 'most opposed to his own doctrines, 
‘^t standing detached as the austere and unbend- 
ing representative of a world-embracing power. 


Since these pages were writtqp there has 
appeared a Life of Cardinal Manning which, for- 
the variety and interest of its contents, and for theij^ 
flood of light which it throws upon its subject, 
deserves to rank among the best biographies in 
the English language. It reveals the inner life 
of Manning, his high motives and his tortuous 
methods, his piety and his aspirations, his occa- 
sional lapses from sincerity and rectitude, with a 
fulness to which one can scarcely find a parallel. 
As was remarked by Mr. Gladstone, who was so 
keenly interested in the book that for months he 
could tadk of little else, it J[^ves nothing for the 
" Day of Judgment. 

It would be idle to deny that Manning’s 
reputation did in some measure suffer. Yet it 
must in fairness be remembered that an ordeal ’ 

’ such as that to which he has been thus subjected 
|| is seldom applied, and might, <^f similarly applied, 
,^ye lowered many another reputation. Cicero 
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has suffered in like manner. We sliopld ha^ 
thought more highly of him, though I ddi hot 
knoty that we should have jiked him l>ettet-, if his 
letters had not survived to reveal weaknesses 
which other men, or their biographers, were, dis- 
creet enough to coflheal * i v 

I haVe not attempted to rewrite the preceding 
pages in the light of Mr, Purcell’s biography, for 
to do so would have extended them beyond the 
limits of a .Sketch. I have, moreover, found that 
the disclosillls contained in the biography do not 
oblige me to darken the colours of the sketch 
itself. /Taken all in all, these intimate records of 
Manning’s life tend to coflfinn the view that, along 
with, .his love of power and pre-eminence, along 
With his carelessness about historic trmh, along 
with the questipnable ^methods he sometimes 
allowed himself to use, there lay deep in his heart 
a genuine and unfailing sympathy with many 
good causes, such as the Gau.se of temperance, 
and a real .tenderness for the poor and for 
children. If he was far removed from a saint, 
still less was he the mere, worldly ecclesiastic, 
crafty and ambitiotis, who has in all ages been 
a familiar and unlovely^type of character. 
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Edrvari) 1'rkkman was born at Harbornc in 
South fkafifbrclshire bn 2nd August 1S23, and 
died at Alicante on i6th March 1892, in the 
course of an archa;ological and histojltal journey 
to the east and south of Spain, whither he had 
gone to see the sites of the early Carthaginian 
settlements. His life was comparatively un* 
.eyentful, as that of learned men in our time 
usually is. He was educated at home arid at a 
private school till he went to Oxford at the age 
of eighteen. There he was elected a scholar of 
I'rinlty College in 1S41, took his degree (second 
class in liierae humaniorcs) in 1845, and was 
elected a fellow of Trinity shortly afterwards. 
Marrying in 1847, he lost his fellowship, and 
settled in 1848 in Gloucestershire, and at a later 
time went to live in Monmouthshire, whence 
he migrated in i860 to' Somerleaze, a pretty 
spot about a mile and a half to the north- 

, A excellent Life of Freeman has been written by his friend, Mr, 
K. W. Stephens, afterw'ards Dean gf Winchester, whose death While 
these pages were passing through the press has caused the dee|>est regret 
to all who hat] the opportunity of knowing his literary gifts and his 
lovable character, /b 
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west of Wells in Sooierset^, y Here he lived 
till 1884, when he was appointed (on the rc- 
,, commendation of Mr. Gladstone) to the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at 
Thenceforth he spent the winter and spring 
the University, returning for the long vacattpn' 
to Somerleaze, a place he dearly loved, not only' 
in respect of tht.; charm of the surrounding 
scenery, but from its proximity to the beautiful 
churches of Wells and to many jilaces of histori- 
cal intere a, , For tl.e gnaiLcr part of his manhood 
his sunTuui.Ungs were those of a country gentle- 
man, nor did he ever reconcile himself to town 
life, for h( loved the open sky, the felds and hills, 
and al! wild creap a though he detested what 
are called held spori-., knew eodiing of natural 
hi.story, and had ntiiiier taste nor talent for 
farming. As Int began life with an income suf- 
ficient to make a gainful pntfession unnecessary, 
he did not prepare himself lor any, btu gave free 
scope from the first to his taste for study and 
research. Thus the record of has life is, with the 
exception of on<' or tw«j incursions into the field 
of practiisil politics, a record of his historical work 
and of the journeys he. imdertor>k in connection 
w'ith it. 

History was the joy as well as the labour of 
his life. But the conception he took of it 
peculiar enough to deserve some remark. The 
keynote of his character was the e.xtraordinary 
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t^armth of his inteirest in the persons, things, and 
.pisjces which he cared for, and the scarcely. less 
; indifference to matters which lay 

; outside the well-defined boundary line of his sym- 
,,pathies. If any branch of inquiry seemed to him 
; directly connected with history, he threw himself 
'^lealtily into it, and -drew from it all it could be 
rirhade to yield fpr his purpose. About other sub- 
*^5^15 he would neither read nor talk, no matter 
how completely they might for the time be filling 
the minds of others. While an undergraduate, 
and influenceil, like most of the abler men among 
his Oxford contemporaries, by ih.e j'raotarian 
opinions and sentiments then in their full force 
and fre.shncss,' he became intere.sted in church 
architecture, discerned the value which aichilcc- 
vlupe has as a handmaid to historical research, set 
to work to .study mediaeval buildings, and .soon 
acquired a wonderfully full and exact knowledge 
■qf the most remarkable churches and castles all- 
over England. He taught himself to sketch, not 
artistically, but .snfficiwtly well to record cliarac- 
teristic points, and 1:^ the end of his Kfe he had 


M ^ The scho]f»rs of Trinity were then (l'S43) all Jligh Churchmen, ;!" 
ami never dfhal in hall on Fridays. Fourteen year, ialci tbete was- not a , 
sin^'le High Churchman among them. 'I'en or b ft car t ears afterwafrds " 
Attglit>-|!Iatholic sentiment was again strong. Freeman sauS that his^reviiF ' 
sFoti against Tractarianism began from a conver.vitit>n with </uc iof hisf , 
fcllow'-^iholais, who had remarked that it was a pity there hailreen a 
flitW in 'the conseertuitm of some Swedish bish<>ps in the sitleetith centuryi 
had imperilled the fialvation of all Swedes since that time. He 
was startled, and began to reconsider his position. 
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accumulated a collection of hundreds of drawings 
made by himself of notable buildings in France, 
Germany, Italy, and Dalmatia, as well as in the 
British Isles. Architecture was always thenfte»y 
forward to him the prime external record ahd 
interpreter of history. But it was the only art M’ 
which he took the slightest intere^. He care|li 
nothing for pictures or statuary ; was belieVi^j^i^ 
to have once only, when his friend J. R. Grfei^‘ 
dragged him thither, visited a picture-gallery iri 
the course of his numerous journeys ; and did not 
seem to perceive the significance which paintings 
have as revmaling the thoughts and social con- 
dition of the time: which product'd them. Another 
branch of iiupiiry cognate to history which he 
prized was comparative philology. With no 
great turn for the rc;finemi;nts of classical 
scholarsliip, and indeed with some contemjjl for 
the practice of Latin and Greek verse-making 
which used to absorl much of the. time and 
labour of undergraduates and their tutors at 
Oxford and Cambridge, he was extremely fond 
of tracing words through diifertmt languagtiJS so 
as to establish the relations of the peoples who 
spoke them, and, indeed, used to argue that all 
teaching of languages ought to begin with 
Grimm’s law, and to base his advocacy of t^e 
retention of Greek as a sine tpia non for an Artg 
degree in the University on the importance of 
that law. But with this love for philology as an 
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iji^uhient in the historian's hands, he took little 
i^leasurc ill languages simply as languages' — that 
is to say, he did not care to master, and was not 
wipt at masteiing, the grammar and idioms of a 
'tongue. French was the only foreign language 
he spoke with any approach to ease, though he 
.^tild read freely Getinan, Italian, and ni ‘Jern 
ijrfeek, and on his tour in Cireece tn idc some 
vigorous spceclv^s to the people in their own 
tongue. He had. learnt t .> pronounce Greek in the 
modern fashion, whi'di few Engiishr,,ien can do; 
but how much of his ciassically phrast'.d discourses 
tlirl the crowds that acclaimed the (.jislin;,^ui.sbed 
PhilhelJene understand ? So loo he was a keen 
and well -trained archa:ologi.sl, but cmiy because 
archa;ology was to him i priceles.s. adjunct — one 
might aliiKCjt say the most trustworthy soisrce — 
of the study of early hist .wy, As eviderice of 
his accomplishments as an antiquary 1 cannot do 
better than quote the words of a m.ister of that 
subject, who was ■ also one of his oldest rri< 'ud.s. 
Mr. Geon^e T. Clark .says:*— 

‘He,, was an accurate obseiver, act only of the broad 
featured of a country but of its anricat roads and #‘arthworkSj 
( its prehistoric monuments, and its earlier and especially itS :. 

e<x|&a£^|;ical buildings. No man was belter versed in 
odfetinefive * styles of Christian arcliitcr.turr, >.}r had a better 
gefM.aal knowledge of the earthworks from the .study of which , 
he might hope to correct or corrobm ate -’^ny written records,^ 
and by the aid of which he often infused lile and reality into 
Otherwise obscure narrationii. « . . He visited eveiy spot ii}x>n 
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which the Conqueror in recorded to ha^e set his foot, 
pared many of the strongholds of his followers with those 
they left behind them in Normandy# and studied the evideheic^ 
of i^omesday (or their character and possessionSi Wheit 
writing upon .Rufus he spent some lime in exaniining the’ 
afforested district of the New Forest, and sought for traces of 
the villages and churches saitl to have been depopulated or 
destroyed. And for us iircha-ologisls he did more than this*? 
\Vhen he i.r tended a provir^ciai congress and had listened 10 
the description of some; local antiquity, some mound, ‘^,,01“ 
divisio!Kil oardibriik, or ;-vemi-Saxou Anarch, he at once'strOvC 
to show ihe gencuil evidence to be deduced from them, and 
how l)(>re 'jj)on the boundaries or knmniiou of some Celtic 
or, Saxon |.)fv-vince or diocese, if uc upon li^e gcsieral history 
of the kingdom ilseh. . . I ic il»us d’ul much to elevate the 
purrui'ts :)t lht‘ aichicoUnost, and to sliow :fe r'Aition they 
f3<Me to tic tar superior labours of tlic tvc,tor>aa. 

Freeman v;a,s always ,u I’us best ’.dacu in din field. It was 
then that the- full force vt his personality caiTu duo play : his 
sturdy upright figure., sc.arp-cut koncrcs, flowing licaid, W’clb . 
modulated voice, elcar enunciation, and fuer;! and incisive, 
speech, Nwiie v.bo have . card him hold forth from the* steps 
of some r. luirdiyard cro;/-, (,>v from the lop Cone of some half- 
demoHsh.ed cronderh. rvu ever eeq^e to have d vivid jccollcc- 
lion of both the orator anjd Ids tlscmc. 

Freeman took endless pains. to master the topo- 
graphy fCjui'; nkn e he hail to dial with. When • 
.itVork in his later years . oji Sitiiian history be 
visited, and he has minutely described, the $ite Of 
nearly every' 'spot in that island where a bsitdb .. 
or sieg^ took placi; in ancient times, so fhjtt 
his voIiiMS have become an elaborate historified- 
guide- the student or 

iPut whi|p Se thus deligjiled in whatever bore 
upon histoisy, «5: he conceived it.^s conception^, 
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' which belonged to the eighteenth century 

than to our own time. It was to him not 


, \^Iy primarily but almost exclusively a record 
^ of political events — that is to say, of events in 
the sphere of war, diplomacy, and government. 

expressed this view with concise vigour in 
'|he well-known dictum, “ History is pa,st politics, 
’tod politics is present history ” ; and though his 
friends remonstrated with him against thjs view, 
as far too narrow, excluding from the sphere 
.,,Ojf history many of its deepest sources of in- 
terest, he would never give way. That his- 
torians should care as much (or more) for the 
religious or philosophical opinions of an age, or 
for its ethical and social phenomena, or for the 
study of its economic conditions, as for forms 
of government or battles and sieges, seemed to 
him strange. He did not argue against the 
friends who differed from him, for he was ready 
to believe that there must be sometliing true .ind 
valuable in the views of a man whom he re- 


spected ; but he could not be induced to devote 
his own labours to the elucidation of these 


masters. He would say to Green, “You may 
bring in all that social and religious kind of 
Johnny, but I can’t.” So when he went 
; to deliver lectures in the United States, he dcr 
I* lighted in making new acquaintances there, and 
; was interested Fede|ii^ system and in all 

mstitutions which he could tyace to their English 
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originals, but did not. tare to see aii^fl^ng or 
hear anything abou9 the economic deV^li^tifient 
or social' life of the country. ^ ■ 

The same predominant liking for the political 
element in history made him indifferent to many 
kinds of literature. It may indeed be said that” 
literature, simply as literature, did not attract 
him. In his later years, at any rate, he seldom 
read a book except for the sake of the political or 
historical information it contained, j,' Among th_^f 
writers wIkhu he most disliked were Plato, Car^l 
lyle. and Ruskin, in no om. of whom could he s6l§ii« 
any merit,/ Plato, he said, was th(' only authd:P»' 
he had ever thrown to the other end of the room?*^ 
Neither, although very fond of the Greek and 
Roman classics generally, did he seem to enjoy 
any of the Greek poets except Homer and Pindar 
and, to some extent, Aristophanes. His liking* 
for Pindar used to surprise us, because l^indar is , 
peculiarly the favourite poet of poetical ipintjs;,, 
and I suspect it was not so much the -splendp^lif . 
Pindar's style and the wealth of his iniagiftSl^tjri^' 
that Freeman enjoyed, ris rather the profiisioft of 
historical and rfiyihological references. 
impatient with' the, 'Gr^^ - tragedians, and still 
more impatient with^^!ijjl^^ because (as he ^id) 
“Virgil canndt* Or wilh'nrf^say-a- thing 
Among English poets his pftfeiiGnce wa^ for 
the old heroic *^all&ds, alfe as the songs of .* 
Brunanburh and and, |pong reterit.?i 
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■v^i^sri, for . Macaulay’s Lays. The first thing 
h® wer published (1850) was a volume of verse, 
consisting mainly of ballads, some of them very 
spirited, on events in Greek and Moorish history. 
It ittay be doubted if he remembered a line of 
Shelley, Keats, Vjordsworth, or Tennyson. He 
blamed Walter Scott for misrepresenting Jiistory 
in Jz)ankoc’, but constantly read the rest of his 
stories, taking special pleasure in Peveril of the 
Peak. He bestowed warm praise upon Roniola, 
on one occasion reading it through twice in a 
single journey. .Mrs. Gaskell’s Alary Barton. 
Marryatt’s Peter Simple , Trollope’s The Warden 
and Barchester Towers, were amongst his 
favourites. Among the moderns, Macaulay was 
his favourite prose author, and ht‘ w*as want to 
say that from Macaulay he had learned never 
to be afraid of using the same w'ord to descrite 
the same thing, and that no one was a better 
model to follow in the choice of pure English. 
Limitations of taste are not uncommon among 
eminent men. What was uncommon in Free- 
man was the perfect frankness with which he 
avowed his aversions, and the absence, of any 
pretence of caring for things which he did not 
r really care for. He was in this, as in all other 
;^raatters, a singularly simple and truthful man, 
never seeking to appear different from what he 
^as, and finding it hard to understand why other 
'people should not be equally simple and direct. 
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This directness made him express hiinsdf with 
an absence of reserve which often g^ve offence. 
Positive and definite, with a strong broad logic 
f which every one could fallow, he was a for- 
) midablc controversialist even on subjects outsiide 
, history. A good specimen df his powers was 
given in the argument against the cruelty of 
field sport.s which he earned on with Anthony 
Trollope. His cause was rot a popular one in 
England, but he staffed it so well as to carry off 
the honours of the fray.^ 

'I'he restriction of his interest to a few topics — 
wide ones, to be sure — seemed, to increase the 
intensity of his devotion to those few ; and thus 
even the two chief practical interests he had in 
life connected ihemselves with his conception of 

^ had ahudU the <;ame time a bru.sh with tJeorge .Anthony 

l)eni''’.on (Au'.hdcacon "I atnUon), and a less fVtrndly of arms with 

Inmes Arilho]>y Kroude, he wrote to me in 1870: “I am girealer than 
Cicero, who w?s ymiter ot one Antonins. I venture to think that I have 
whopped the \\hoIe (n'U.': tir.st Anthony pure and simple, which 

* is Trollope ; secondly, lames Anthony, whom I believe myseif to have 
smitten, as ('nut did Endrie swide rihllicc, in the matter of St. Hugth ; 
thirdly, Anthony, with whom I foui’ht again last Tuesday, carrying 

at out Edacaiion board a resolution in favrmi of I Vuster’*. biii.’' Trollope 
and he became warm friends. Froude he heunily dislike<l, not, I think, 
on any }X‘rsonal grounds, but because he though! Froude indjffeTrent to 
truth, and was incensed by the defence of Henry V 

It may be added that Fre^iinan, much as he detested Heurv VUI., used 
to observe that Henry had a sort of legal conscience, because he always 
wdfdied his murders to be done by Act of Piuliamcnt, and that the earlier 
and better part of Henry’s reign ought not to be forgotten. was fond oJ 
quoting the euphemism with which an old O^iford professor of ecclesiastical 
history concluded his account of the sovereign whom, in respect of his rela* 
tion to the Church of England, it seemed proper to handle gently : '/The 
Met years of this great monarch were clouded by donrcslic troubles.” 
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^a| thfe discharge of his duties as 
a mi|[istrate in the local governiii^t of his county. 

he lived at Somerleaze he rarely missed 
|l^^er Sessions, speaking seldom, but valuing 
^he -dpportunity of taking part in the rule of the . 
4hire: .The other/ was the politics of the time, 
ihreign politics ^ven more than domestic. He 
from an early age a strong Liberal, throw- 
ing himself into e\sery question which bore on 
the-.Consfitution, €ither in state or in church,- for 
has been said) topics of the social or economic 
kind lay rather out of his sphere. When Mr. 
Gladstorfe lauitc|j,ed his Irish Home Rule scheme - 
in 1886, Freeman espoused it >^rmly, and praised 
it for the very point which drew most censure 
even from Liberals, the .removal of the Irish 
members from Parliament. He was intensely 
English and Teutonic, and wished the Gael to 
be left to settle, or fight over, their own affairs in 
their own island, as they had done eight centuries 
ago. Even the idea of separating Ireland alto- 
gether from the English Crown ^would not have 
alarmed him, for he did not lliank Stxongbow 
and Henry 11 . for having ' invaded it; whi^e, on 
the other hand, the plan of turning the United 
Kingdom into a federation, giving to England, 

/ Scotland, Ireland, and Wales each a local parlia** 
ment of its own, with an imperial parliament 
for common concerns, shocked all his historical 
instincts. 
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Iii 1859 he was on the pcSnt of" coming 
forward as a parliamentary candidate for the 
bproi^h of Newport in Monmouthshire, and^ 
again at the election of 1868 he actually did 

I 

Stand for one of the divisions of Somerset, and . 
showed in his platform speeches a remarkable gift 
. of eloquence, and occasionally, ’also, of humour, 
coupled with a want of those minor arts which 
usually contribute more than eloquence does to 
success in electioneering. 1 went round with 
him, along with his and my friend Mr. Albert , 
Dicey, and few are the candidates who get so 
much pleasure out of a contest as Freeman did. ' 
JHe was a strenuous advocate of disestablishment 
in Ireland, the question chiefly at issue in the 
election of 1868, because he thought the Roman 

''H' 

Catholic Church was of . right, and ought by law 
to be, the national Church there ; but no less 
■ decidedly opposed to disestablishment in England, 
where it would have pained him to see the up- 
rooting of a system entwined .with the ideas and 
events of the M|||pe Ages. In his later years 
he told me that n^me Liberal party took up the 
policy of disestablishment in Wales, he did not 
know whether he could adhere to them, much as 
he desired to do so. 

Similarly he disliked all schemes for drkwihg 
the colonies into closer relations with the United 
'iCihgdom, and even seemed to. wish that they 

should sewer themselves from it, # the United 

.'U' -JM.: ■ ■' . ; » ' . 
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This view sprang partly fr6m 
X :W| feeJihg that they were very recent acquisitions, 
Vhich the old historic England had nothing 
V “to do, partly also from the impression made 
on him by the analogy of the Greek colonies. 
He held that the ‘precedent of the Greek 
f settlements showed the true and proper relation 
between a “ metropolis,” or mother-city, and her 
colonies "to be one npt of political dependence or 
interdependence, but of cordial friendliness and a 
disposition to- render help, nothing more. These 
instances are worth citing because they illustrate 
a remarkable difference between his way of look- 
ing historically at institutions and Macaulay ’s way, 

A friend of his (the late* Mr. S. R. Gardiner), 
like Freeman a distinguished historian, and like 
’ him a strong Home Ruler, wrote to n>e upon this 
point as follows : — ^ # 

Fr^^eman and Macaulay are alike in the high value th^y 
set ii|>on parliamentary institutions. On. the other hand> yrhcrt ' 
Macaulay wants to make you understand, a thing, he comjpares ^ 
it with that vihich existed in his owm day. The standard 
of the present is always with him;|B|ree;nan traces k to 
its origin, and testifies to its growth^^The strengtli of this 
mode of proceeding in an historian is obvious. Its 
ness is that it does not help him to appreciate statesmanshij^ 
looking forward and trying to find a solution of difficult:^ 
problems. Freeman's attitude is that of the people who^ 
cried out for the good laws of -King Edward, trying to revive 
the past. , . vV 

Freeman was apt to go beyond his own 
dictunt about history and politics, for he some-*" 
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times: made history present politics as well as 
pastij/: 

By far the;-. strongest political interest — indeed 
it rose to a passion— of his later years was his 
hatred of the Ti^k. Id it his historical and 
religious sentiment, for th'ere was a good deal 
of the Crusader about him, Was blended wi^^ 
his; abhorrence of despotism and cruelty. Ever 
Since the beginning of the Grirlean war he hM 
been opposed to the traditional English policy of 
supporting the Sultan. Ever since he had thought 
about foreign politics at all he had sympathised 
with the Christians of the East. So when Lord 
Beaconsfield seemed on the point of carrying the 
country into a war with Ru.ssia in defence of the 
Turks, no voice rose louder or bplder than liis in 
denouncing the policy then popular with the 
ufilsr classes in England. On this occasion he 
gave substantial proof of his earnestness by 
breaking off his connection with the Saturday 
Review becau'se it had espoused the Turkish 
cause. This cost him ;^6oo a year, a sum 
,he could ill 'sparei'' and took from him what had 
^bpen the joy of his heart, opportunit|es.iOf deliver- 
^irig,.h‘im6elf upon all sorts, of mrrent questions. 
But nl^,sense of duty forbade him to write for a 
journal’ which Was supporting a misguided policy 
and a minister whom he thought unscrupulous. 

, ■ of speaking out his whole mind 

With little regard to kjthe effect his, words might 
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|>rpdti<se,"^ or to the way in which they riiight 
ji^ twisted, sometimes laiided him in difficulties, 
phe utterance rais«| an outcry at the time, be- 
cause it was made at 4 conference held in Londoh 
in December 187^10 oppose Lord Beaconsfield's 
Eastern policy. The Duke of Westminster and 
Ix)rd Shaftesbufy presided at the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions, , and the meeting, which told 
powerfully on the c»’untry, was wound up by Mr. 
Gladstone. Freeman’s speech, only ten minutes 
long, but an oratorical success at the moment, con- 
tained the words, “ Perish the interests of England, 
perish our dominion in I ndia, rather than that we 
should strike one blow or speak one word on be- 
half of the wrong against the right.” This flight 
of rhetoric was perverted by his opponents into 
“Perish India”; and though he indignantly 
repudiated the misrepresentation, it continued to 
be repeated against him for years thereafter, and 
to be cited as an instance of the irresponsible 
violence of the friends of the Eastern Christians. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic merits 
of Freeman as an historian may be summed up 
in six points : love of truth, love of justice, in- 
dustry, common sense, breadth of view, and 
power of vividly realising the political life of tha 

past, v/ 

Every one knows the maxim, pectus facit . 
tfuologum^ a maxim accountable, by the way, 


^ TTie heart make$ the theologian.** 
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for a good deal of weak theology. More truly 
may it be said that the merits of a great historiaft 
are far from lying wholly in his intellectual 
powCTS. Among the highest of such merits, 
merits which the professional student has even 
more reason to appreciate than the general reader, 
becaQse he more frequently discerns the <listurbing<; 
causes, are, two moral qualities. One is the zeal, 
for truth, With the willingness to undertake, in a 

search for it, a toil by which no credit will ever 

** # 

be gained, d'hc other is a clear view of, and 
loyal adherence to, the permanent moral standards. 
In both these points h'reeman stood in the front 
rank. ( l ie was kindly and fait iji his judgments, 
and ready to make all the tdiowances for any 
mans conduct which the conditions of his time 
sugg<;sted. but he hated cruelty, falsehood, opjjres- 
sion, whether in Syracuse twenty-four centuries 
ago or in the Ottoman empire to-day. ■ That ' 
conscientious industry which spares no pains to 
gejl as near as pos.sible lo the facts never failed 
him. Though he talked less al>out facts and 
verities than Carlyle did, Carlyle was not so 
assiduous and so minutely careful in sifting every 
statement before he admitted it into his pages. 
That he_ was never betrayed by sentiment jnto 
partisanship it would be too much to /say. 
Scottish critics have accused him, perhaps not 
without justice, of being led by his English 
patriotism to over-state thfe claims of the English , 
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Pfpwn to suzerainty over Scotland, j. R. Green, 
well as the late Mr. C. H. Pearson, thought 
plat the same cause - disposed him to overlook 
the weak points in tjbe character of Harold son 
of Godwin, one lof nis favourite heroes. But 
there have been fe;w writers who have so seldom 
erred in this why ; few who have striven so 
earnestly to do full justice to every cause and 
every person. Even the race prejudices which 
he allowed himself to indulge, in letters and talk, 
against Irishmen, Frenchmen, and jew.s, scarcely 
ever appear in his books. The characters he 
has drawn of Lucius Cornelius .Sulla, WiHian! 
the Conqueror and William the Red. St. d iiomas 
of Canterbury (none of whom he liked), and, in 
his History of Sicily, of Nicias, are mode'ls of the 
fainies.s which historical portraiture rcjuires. It 
is especially intenrsling to compare liis picture 
of the. unfortunate Athenian with the equally 
vigorous but harsher view of Grote. rrceman, 
whom many people thought fierce, was one of 
the most soft-hearted of men, anti tolerant of 
eveiylhing but jierfidy and cruelty. I'hough 
disposed to be [lositive in hi.s opinions, he was 
always willing to reconsider a point when any 
new evidence was discovered or any new argu*» 
ment brought to his notice, and not unfrequently 
modified his view in the light of such evidence 
or arguments. It was this passion for accuracy 
and for that lucidity of statement which is the 
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necessary adjunct of real accuracy, that made him 
■deal sgrsternly with'confused thinkers and caAiless 
.writers, Ca^essness seemed to him a I’noral 
f^ult, because ^ fault which true conscientiousness 
excludes. ■ Sp also clearness of conception and 
e.xi^t i.»reclsion in the use of words were^ so 
natural to hinij and ajjpeared so essential to good 
work, that he would set dow n the want of the|^ 
rather to indolence, than to -.ncaparity, and apply 
to them a prc'portion.itely severe censure. Mere 
ignorance he . Cauld pardon, but when it was, as 
often ha{»peris,' even in persons of considerable 
pretensions, •joiflj'd to presumption, his wrath was 
the hotter because he deemed it a wholly righteous 
wrath. Never touching aii}' subject which he had 
not mastered, he thoupl,! it his dulv as a critic to 
expose im])ositors, and rendered in this way, during r 
the years v\'h.en he w^rote for the Salurday Reviezv, 
services to IdhgTish scliol.irship second only to 
those which were embodied in his own treatises. 

It inust he confessed that he enjoyed the work, 
and, • like Sai^tfel' johnson, was not displeased 
to be told thi^fce^had ‘ tossed and gored several 
persons.’’ 

His determination to get to the bottom of a 
question was the cause of the censure he so freely 
bestowed both on lawyers, who were wont to 
re^^content with their technicalities, and noi(|*jgfc 
baicitoo the historical basis on which those' 
calities-n rested, on politicians who fell into 
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habit of using stock phrases which muddled 
misra jr esented the principles involved. The 
“ national property,” as applied to 
'tifhes, incensed him, and gave occasion for some 
. of his most vigorous writing. So the common- 
place grumblings against the presence of bishops 
in the House of Lords, which may be heard from 
people who acquiesce in the presence of hereditary 
peers, led him to givg the most clear and forcible 
statement of the origin and character of that House 
which our time has produced. Here he was on 
ground he knew thoroughly. But his habits of 
accuracy were not less fully illustrated by his atti- 
tude towards branches of history he had pot ex- 
plored. With a profound and minute knowledge 
of English history down to the fourteenth-century, 
so far as his aversion to the employment of 
manuscript authorities would allow, and a scarcely 
inferior knowledge of foreign European history 
during the same period, with a less full but verjF 
sound knowledge down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and with a thorough mastery 
of pretty nearly all ancient history, his familiarity 
with later European history, and with the history 
of such outlying regions as India or America, 
was not much beyond that of the average educated 
man. He used to say when questioned on these 
^natters that “he had not come down to that 
But when he had occasion to refer to those 
^jperiods , or countries. Jie hardly ever made a 
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mistake. If he -did not know, he di d^jj^p t refer; 
if referred, he had 'seized, as ijC^l^^instinct, 
aometbiny which was really important' and service* , 
able for his purpose;. The same remark applies 
(speaking generally) to Gibbon and to Macaulay , 
and I have heard Freeman make it of the writings 
of Mr. (joldv.in Smith, for whom he had a warm 
admiration. 

Freeman's abstention from the use of mami- 
■script .sources was virliially prcscribtd by hiS 
ja r.sistence in refusing to work out of his own 
library, or, a.s he used to say, out of a room 
which he could consider to b(; his library for the 
lime being. A;;, however, the original authori- 
ties for tlic times yi*itii which he chieny dfiak 
jre.jlpth few or unimportant exceptions, all in 
^t'int^ this leibit can liaoily be considered a 
defect itt hi.s historic;.!; qualiiications. In hand- 
ling the sources he was a judicious critic tend 
sound -Scholar, thoroue’hlv at home in Greek anS' 
Latin, and .sufficiently apuipped in Anglo-Saxoh, 
or, as he called it, Oh! Fnpiish. Of his breadth 
of view, tof the command he had of the whole 
sweep oflhis knowledge, of his deligKiir. bringing 
together things the most remolF in place or lime, " 
it is superfluous to speak. I'liese merits are 
perhaps most conspicuou^ seen in the plan of ■ 
*his treatise on Federal Ciijvernment, as well alt: 
in the execution of that one volume which un- 
fj^un^l^' was all he produced- of what might 
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/.^Otnplgted, a book of the utmost 
' jptfete. or two trifling illustrations 

of living in an atmosphere in 
%hich the phst was no less real to him than 
„ the present may be forgiven. When careless 
•; friends directed letters to him at “ Somerleaze, 
Wookey, Somer^jet,’’ Wookey being a vdllage a 
■quarter of a mile irom his house, but on the other 
side of the river Axe, he would write back com- 
plaining that they were “ confusing the England 
and Wales of the seventh century.” When his 
attention had been called to a discussion in the 
weekly journals about Shelley’s first wife he wrote 
to me, “ Why will they worry us with this 
Harrietfras;e? You and I liave quite enough 
to do with Helen, and Theodora, und||||Iary 
Stuart.” So in addressing Somersetshire ^stics 
during his election campaign in 1868, he could 
not help on one occasion referring to Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and on another launching out into an 
elociuent description of the Landesgemeinde of 
Uri. 

Industry came naturally to Freeman, because 
he was fond of his own studies and did not 


think of his work as task work. The joy in 
reading and writing about bygone times sprang 
from the intensity with which he realised them. 
He had no geographical imagination, finding 
mo .more pleasure in books of travel than in 
dlfamatic poetry. (But he loved to dwell in the 
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past, and seemed to see ax^ aft'd^naifc him-^ 
self a part of the event^ Ne'ixt 

to their worth as statemen% 
gated facts, the chief merit o{‘ his^ot^.4ies in - 
the sense of reality which fills them. Hie politics 
of Corinth or Sicyon, the contest of William the 
Red with St. Anselm, interested him as keenly 
as a general election in which he was him.self 
a candidate. Looking upon current events with 
an historian’s eye, he was fond, on the other 
hand, of illustrating features of Roman history 
from incidents he had witnessed when taking part 
in local government as a magistrate ; and in 
describing the relations of Hermocrates and 
Athenagoras at Syracuse he drew upon observa- 
tions which he had made in watching the dis- 
cussions of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford. 
This pow’cr of realising the politics of ancient 
or mediaeval times was especially useful to him 
as a writer, because without it his minuteness 
might have verged on prolixity, seeing that he 
cared exclusively for the political part of history. 
It was one of the points in which he rose superior 
to most of those German students with whom it 
is natural to compare him. Many of them have 
equalled him in indu-stry and diligence ; spme have 
surpassed him in the ingenuity which they bring 
to bear upon obscure problems ; but few yf thedt 
have shown the same gift for understanding 
whaf the political life of remote ii|mes really was. 
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pn, Freei^tj was not a mere, student, 
^fihan v^ithl^pportunities of mixing in 
3ear his share in the world’s 
than the mere student 
c< )^t|>reltel^ how that work goes forward. 
'Imugh he was too peculiar in his views and his 
of slating them to have been adapted either 
to the Mouse of Commons or to a local a.ssem'bly, 
and would indeed have been w'asted upon nine.- 
tecn-twentieths of the business there transacted, 
he loved politics and watched them with a 
shrewdly, observant eye. . Though he indulged 
his foibles in some directions, he cfjuld turn upon 
history a stream of clear common sense w'hich 
sometimes made short work of German .ronjec- 
tures. And he was free from the craving lo 
have at all hazards SQincthing new to advance, 
be it a trivial fact orij^n unsupported guess. He 
was accustomed of late yeans to coitiplain tliat 
German scholarship seemed to be suffering from 
the passion for efwas Neucs, and the consequent 
disposition to disparage work which did not 
abpund with novelties, however empty or tran- 
sient such novelties might be. 

To think of the Germans is to tliink of 
industry. Freeman was a true Teuton in the 
rnass of his production. Besides ihe seven thick 
volumes devoted to the Norman Conquest and 
William Rufus, the four thick volumes to Sicily, 
four large volumes of collected essays, and nine or 
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ten smaller volumes on architectui^S^llfal^c 
the English constitution, on the 
on the Slavs and the Turks,, he wrptpaa^ even 
greater quantity of nt at tei^Mi^ 'Ag^ared^lh ' tlfe 
Saturday Review during ^arv; from 

1856 to 1876, and it was iKese aJlfcl(;s, not 
less than by his books, that j>be succeedccL^ 
dispelling many current errors and confusior®,, 
and in establishing some; of his own doctrines 
so firmly that wt; now scarcely remember wh6t 
iteration and reiteration, in season and out of 
season, and much to the impatience of ^ose 
who remembered that they had heald^ these 
doctrines often before, were needed to make them 
accepted by the -.public. Freeman’s swift facility 
was due to his powt r of concentration. He 
always knew what he meant an article to contain 
before he Sat down to his desk ; and in his 
historical researches he made each step so certain 
that he seldom required to reinvestigate a point 
or to change, in revising for’ the press, the sub- 
stance of what he had.written. 

In his literary habits he was so methodical 
and precise that he could carry on three under- 
takings at the same time, keeping on different 
tables in his working rooms the books he needed 
for each, and passing at stated hours from one 
to the other. It is often remarked that the 
growth of journalism, forcing men to write 
hastily . and profusely, tends- to injure literature 
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manner. In point of 
■ journalist, did not seem 

. ' t Ik; results were un- 

fortunate. It' retained its force .and its point, 

^ but it hec.'une diffuse, not that each particular 
sentence was weak, or vague, or wordy, but that 
,^._^what was substantially the s.ame .^dea was 
apt to be reiterat< d, with slight differences of 
phrase, in several .successive sentences or para- 
graphs. He was fond of the Psalter, great part 
Qjj which he knew by begirt, ancj we told him . 
that he had caught too mlich ofjthe manner of* 
P.salni cxix. This tendency to repetition' caused 
some of his books, 'and ' ptirticukirly the Norman 
Conquest an'"! to swejl to a por- * 

tenlous bulk. Thosebtrektises, wltich, constitute 
a history of England from a.o.' !C)42 to i too, 
would be more widely read if liie) had been, ■ 
as they ought to have beeh, reduced ?o three or •' 


four volumes ; and as he Kamt; to perceive fids, 
he resolved ift the last year of his life to 
republish tfie Norman Conquest in a condensed . 
form. To be obliged to compress was a whole- 
some, though unwelcome, 
result is .seen in some of hi 
as the historical essays, and the sketches of 
English towns, often wonderfully , fresh and 


msciplinc, 
y smaller' 1: 


c, and the ' 
bopk.s, UMch* 
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vigoroiip bits of work. Anxi«ty ti 
lously accurate runs into prolixity, an 




so loved his sMibjects 
to omit any characteris 




pai 

had prtiserved ; as he ^^p|||^^pslCTved 


tinguished writer who was qpPiing with a much 
later period, “You know so rrauch about your 
people that )'Ou have to leat'c out a great deal, 

I know so little that i must tell all I know.”- 
1 he tendency to repetu. the same word too fre- 
quently sprang !rom his prefeienee for words of 
Teutonic origUi anti his pri<le in what li^ 
ue.eined the i'jurip.. pf his binglish. Mis pages 
would h;ive r'di'Vplier had he felt free t# 

indulge in thj^lfeimouj^ with which his [triv'ate 
letter5i>sptirklea ; for be was full r^f fun, though it 


often turn^’%h pfiiiits too recondite for the public. 
But it was- on] \ in the notc.s ;Jo his histories, and 
seldom ev«?(i there, th it he gave play to one of 
the merits that most commended him to his 
friend.s. . ■ ,, 

-S' - , ' ’ 

So far of his books. , :‘;He vras, however, also 
Regius Professor ot J^istcry at Oxford during 
the last eight years of his life, atid thus thi.: h(^ad 
ol the historical faculty in hi.s own university 
which dearly 1ov<h1. That he was less 
effective as a teaclis^r than as a w’riter hiay be 
partly ascribed to hlls having come loo late tcv 
a new kind of work, and one which demands 
the freshness of youth ; partly also, to the 
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SSiUonS' r . lunder which 


^pach. Oxford, where eve^thing is 
examinations which 
tired of denouncing as 


. teachipgf. 


•¥ V • ._ C7 

'^^•'lends, however, doubted 
turai; /bent of his mind was 
^■•^^ aching. It was a peculiar 

..i^bfch^ran 111- a.deep channel of us 
•,Own, and -coiife, ,he metaphor 
be, ^rmissib 1 e, off to iti^gare the 

adjoining fields. He . was - always ' better at 
• guttmg his own views dtl'' a clear and telling 
way than at laying his Intellect alongside of 
years, apprehending youf -|)oin|^of vie^, and 
se«.„g himselfvtb^- ineet it. Or, %pui the same 
thing differently, jou jpirned moffcj^Iistening 
to him than by conversing wit ^ffl im fjg 
had no.t , the quick intellectual sSpathy and 
eflfusion which- feels its way to the^fcart of an 
audience,..and indeed derives inspiration from the 
sight of an audi^ice. In his election meetings 
noticed that thfe temper and sentiment of the 
listeners dicj not in thej-Iqast affect him; what 
he said was what himself cared .to say, not 
w hat he felt • they^ wish to " heaf. So 

also in his lecturi% he pleased himsjf, arid 
chose the topics he liked best fbtHer thon those ‘ 
which the examination scheme prescrib|jd Hi the 
stu^-nts. Perhaps he was right, for he was of those 
wl^^e excellence in performance deperid.s .upon' 








. Miie enjoyment they find in th^^xe^ise^ 

. pow^jrs. But even on the topics he seleofi^ditJil^ 
did not take hold of and g| 

■ .students, realising their pa^ 

(inecds, but simply delive 
his own way. Admittit 
remains that he was nofi^ 

University by the exam^l^he set of unflaggingf^ 
zeal, conscientious industry, *pyalty to truth, and'*! 
love of friltdom, but also a stimulating influence i 




fat^^ 

ar. ornament to # 


upon thoj^ who jKcre occupied with history.’ 
He delighted to surrdijnd himself with the most 
studious of the youliger workers, gave them 
abundant r ao^ it^t and recognition, and 

never grudge|^‘^re' !Ein|i^ to’ help them by his 
knowled ^A. oralis counsel. 

Much'l|^.*SHme might be said of his lifelong 
friend and Blustrious predecessor in the chair of 
history (UlT'Stubbs), whom Freeman had been 
generously extolling for many years before the 
merits of th^^t admirable scholar jbecame known to 
the public. Stubbs disliked lecturing; and though 
once a year fee delivered a “public lecture ’’ full of 
wisdom, and sometimes full of wit also, he was not 


effective a teacher, not so effective^ for instance, 
as Bishop Creighton, who ‘ won his reputation 
. at Mertbn College long before he became J^ro- 
fessbr Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge.* 
But StfeKs, by his mere presence in the fefni- 
yersity, and by the inexhaustible -feindness with 
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i^and gave adiriec!, 
|atudies of the pJatse^ 
when he was rai^d 
jtery aid not lose more 
I gained. Other mei^j 
discharged five-sixths,* 
ly- well, ,but there was no 
rindeed in Europe, capable 
^of carrying oh hi? historical researches. So 
Pr, . Lightfoot was, Professor at Caml^idge, 
Mpjng work for Chr.i;stian learning ipreh ^more 
^ecious than the yfdfk ||hich is still affectionately 
remembered in his, diocese of Durham. 

Few men have bad 
equal to Freeman’s, 
cared for .were continually on hi^lps, an^‘ their 
liyes jn^lds thioughts ; their misfortii^s touched 
him . like Itis oWn,^, he was always ready 


■^'friendship 
of those he 


to 

^defend them; always ready to give Any aid they 
needed, .No ichffe|ehces of' opinion affected his 
regard. S^h^hive W to sriticism, be 

received, their ceniia(^^spn . anw^^ his.woric 
without 'Offence, lurae'f^ifed l|^||||ifor knowing 
how il^ey fared arid for 'spring his thoughts with 
them expressed itself in enormous-i&respdnd- 

ence, not of business, butijlr' pure affet^h, which 


he kept up with'si 


friends, and which 


£^rms, for. his lettefs so racjrthat many of 
"awm were preserved, thh- fullest record .of his 
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This warmth of" feeling deserves to ^Ise dwelt j, 
oh, because it eJtplai'ns the»-tendenoy to 
ence in controversy w'hich brdi^ht some eniflitkis 
upon him. There was airfi|||ii|j'j||^ ^ .. 

his fondness for describin||H|Hpi9!iBp|ii!i^ and 
that extreme aversi(,n made 

^im appear to dislike th^yery existence of a 
British army ae.d'navy. his coinbativeness, 
and the ?est with which he l>estowed shrewd 
blows on ^those who encountered him, though 
due to iiiS^^’’W’h(;;<‘M. :ne r.:orp for pretenders, and . 
his hatred of hd-.'-.liood ^snd injustice, seemed 
inconsistent ’.vith the re '.i kindliness of his nature. 
The kindliness, Jliow^Hll^ no one who knew him 
could doubt, ^ Snbw'eip^--i;se!i not only in his 
care f<n' dumb^fereainres arei for cldiilren, but in 
the- depth and tendcrm-ss of his ufiocliuns, ^ Of 
religion he spoke little, iuni onlv to his most 
intimate frieg^ds. In opiniod he had drifted a 
long way from the Anglo- Catholic position of 
his early mainhood ; but he remained a sincerely 
pious Christian. 

Tiiough his health been infinn for some 
years before his death, his literary activity did 
not slacken, nor did his powers show signs of 
decline. There is nothing in his writings, nor 
in any writinjn of our time, more broadi cleair, 
and forcible fflln many chapters of the Hisiory 
of Sicily, Much, of his work has effected its 
purpose, and wi^l, by degrees, lose ; its place in 
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e pt^Hc eye 
Jtj^stant futun^ 

■iWioi^ughly. anil 
' vigi^us 
historfcSl ^)||iclcnt 
as our awn has done. 





will live on into a 
hjs been done so 
itfs SQ^’ asuch sound and 
:?scoming generations of 
'd it and value it almost 





t'' RO'ffip, LOWE , 
yiSCOONT SH^BROOKE* 

Mad Robert I -owe died in 1868, when he becamJi 
a Cabinet '^nisteri Jiis d'^-aUj would have been 
political event of the firsH^a^nitude ; but when 
he died in 1892 (in I'KIgtel'ty -second year) hardly 
anybody uiid^r forty age knew who Lord 

Sherbrooke new generation wondered 

why ihelr seniorl should feel any interest; in the 
disappcara||^ of a superannuated peer whose 
nan\e had since ceased to be hean.. in either 
the literary dr the political world. It requires 
an effort lo felieve that he'^.as at one time held 
the equal in oratory and the superior in intellect 
of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. There are few 
instances i^' oilr annals of men who Inive been 
equally fanMts and whose fame ha.s been bounded 
by so short a span out of a long life. 

'No one who knew Lowe ever doubted his 
abilities. } l ie metde a brilliant reputation, tyrstat 
Winchester (^Jiere, as his autobiography tells os, 

^ A carefully written life of Lord Sherbrooke (in two volumes) by Mr. 
Fatchett Marlin was published in 1896. The mast interesting |>aft of 
it is the short fragment of autobiography with vhich begins, and which 
carries the story down to Lowe’s arrival in AustraKa. 
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hh was miserable) ariji jtngn at where he was 

contemporary and ifuUy of Roundell 

turner (afterwards I^d; *ChaftCeTlor ,.'§elborne) 
and^lif Archlikld Tail faftd^ards Arcliibishop of 
Canterbury). ^ He was sought after and 

wonderfully effective as a'¥i||[f^^}:e tutor or “coach” 
in classical subjects, being not only an excellent 
scholar but extremely clear and .stimulating as a 
ieacher. ,?He retained his love of literature all 
through life, and m^cle himself, tn^r alia pei'- 
multa, a good Icelandic? scholar and a fair Sanskrit 
scholar. For mathematicfl|ie had no turn at all. 
Active sports, he tells us, hc.^ enjoyed, character- 
istically adding, “they open to d«Jnes.s also its road 
' to fame.” When he left tiKfe University, where 
anecdotes of his caustic wit were loa^'current, he 
tried his fortune at the liar, but with such scant 
success that he pre.sently emigrated to New 
South Wales, soon rose; to prominence and un- 
popularity there, returned in ten years with a 
tolerable fortune and a detestation of democracy, 
became a leading-article writer qq .the Times, 
entered Parliament, but was little Heard of tHl 

m 

Lord Palmerston gave him (in 1859) the place of 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. His function in that office was to 
administer the grants made from the national 
treasury to elementary schools, and as he found 
the methods of inspection rather lax, and noted a 
tendency to superficiality and a neglect of back- 
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ward chUdren, jferintrod«^id new rules for 

distribution of TO so-called '%.evised 

Code ”) wbi^h provol||^iyiolent opposition. Tljef 
motive was good, butiite rules wer||loo mecKani- 
cal and rigid and often, worked harshly; so'' he 
was presently driverlxfrpm office by an attack led 
by Lord Robert Cecil (now Lord Salisbury). 

Though Lowe became known by this struggle, 
his conspicuous binie dales from 1865, when he 
appeared as ti e trenchant critic of a measure for 
extending the. parliamentary franrhi.se in boroughs, 
introduced by a private member. Next year 
his powers shone forth in their full lustre. The 
Liberal Ministry of^Lord Ru.s.sell, led in the 
House of Commons* by Mr. Gladstone, had*^ 
brought in a Franchise Extension Bill (apply- 
ing to boroughs only) which excited the dislike 
of the more oonservatit'e or more timid arnong^ 
their supporters. This dislike might not have gone .. 
beyond many niutterings and a few desertions 
but for the veliemence with which l^wwe opposed 
the measure. He fough. against it in a series of 
speeches which produced a greater impression in 
the House of Commons, and roused stronger 
feelings of admiration and hostility in the>. 
country, than any political addresses h^d doiTj^'’* 
since 1832. / The new luminary rose so sud- 
denly to the zenith, and cast so une.xpected a 
light that everybody was dazzled ; and though 
many dissented, and some attacked him bitterly, 







ument on the 
le had selected } Tfie affect of these 
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[||wred to meet^him 

t '^eeches of 1866 can h^ly be understood by 
any one who reads them to-day unless he knows 
^ how commonplace and “practical/’ that is to 
say, averse to general reasonings and historical 
illustrations, the character of parliamentary de- 
bating was becoming even in Lowe's time. It 
is still more practical and still less ornate in our 
own day. 

The House of Commons then contained, 
and has indeed usually contained (though some 
Houses are much better than others), many cap- 
able lawyers, capable men» of business, capable 
country gentlemen; many men able to express 
themselves with clearness, fluency, and that sort 
* of temperate good sense which Englishmen 
especially value. Few, however, were able to 
produce finished rhetoric ; still fewer had a range 
of thought and knowledge extending much be- 
yond the ordinary education of a gentleman and 
the ordinary ideas of a politician; and the assembly 
was one so intolerant of rla toric, and so much in- 
clined to treat, as unpractical facts and arguments 
drawn from recondite sources, that even those who 
possessed out-of-the-way learning were disposed, 
and rightly so, to use it sparingly. In Robert 
however, a remarkable rhetorical and dia- 
tecticiiL power was combined with a command 
bratiCbes of historical, literary, and economic 
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knowledge so dtifarnilh^to the avd^rage metn^W 
as to have Ifbr him e 8I the charm of noveiiy* 
The rhetoric was sometimes too elaborate. The 
political philosophy was not always sound. But 
the rhetoric was so polished that none could fail 
to enjoy it; and the political philosophy was put. 
in so terse, bright, and pointed a form that it^ 
made the ordinary country gentleman fancy him- 
self a philosopher while he listened to it in the 
House or repeated it to his friends at the -(Jlub. 
The speeches, which, though directed against 
a particular measure, constituted an indictment 
of democratic government in general, had the 
advantages of expres.sing what many felt but 
few had ventured to say, and of being delivered 
from one side of the House and cheered by 
the other side. No position gives a debater in 
the House of Commons such a vantage ground 
for securing attention. Its rarity makes it re- 
markable. If the speaker who attacks his own 
party is supposed to do so from personal motives, 
the personal element gives piquancy. If he may 
be credited with conscientious conviction, his ^ 
shafts strike with added weight, for how strong 
must conviction be when it turns a man against 
his former, friends. Accordingly, nothing so 
much annoys .a party and gratifies its antag-j^df; 
onists as when one of its own recalcititot 
members attacks it in flank. When one Ick^ 
back now at the contents of thefe speechi!^— ;* 
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t; only 6ve them — and finds 

! . oh«’s self surprised at 'their success, this favour- 
circhmstance and the whole temper of the 
?,ii‘ S0-c?|led^ " upper classes ” need to be remem- 
I ! bered. ^ Th^ bulk of the wealthier commercial 
class and a large section of t^k landed class had 
; .Itheretofore belonged to the Liberal party. Most 
■ of them, however, were then already beginning 
■to pass through what was called VVhiggisi)! into 
habits of thought that were practically ‘ Tory. 
They did not know how far they had gone till 
. Lowe’s speeches told theii^ and they welcomed 
■^is ideas as justifying their own tendencies, ' 

:, i In themselves, as pieces either of rhetoric or 
of “civil wisdom,” the speeches are not first-rate. 
No one would dream of comparing them to 
, Burke’s, in originality, or in richness of diction, 
or in weight of thought. But for the moment 
they were far more appreciated than Burke’s 
were by the llou.se of his time, which thought of 
dining while he thought of convincing. Robert 
; Lowe was for some months the idol of a large 
part of the educated class, and indeed of that 
part chiefly which plumed itself upon its culture. 

I recollect to have been in those days at a 
ybreakfast party given by an eminent politician 
^jand nominal supftorter of the Liberal Ministry, 
and to have heard Mr. G. S. Venables, the leader 
!0f||e Saturday Review set, an able and copious 
who was a sort of literary and political 
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oracle among deliver, dmid general^, 

applause, including the host, the opinion 

thg-t Lowe was an intellectual giany^ conipared to 
Mf.’^^ladstone, and that the reputation of the 
latter had b«en extinguished for ever." 

This peri(td of Sfery, which was enhanced by 
the fall of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone ^om - 
power in Jurn; 1866 — the defeat came on a minor* 
point, but was largely due to Lowe’s speeches — 
lasted till I ,o\vc, who had now become a force to 
be counted with, obtained office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in th^ Liberal Ministry which ;: 
Mr. Gladstone formed in the end of iS68. From^l 
that moment his position declined. He lost popu- i? 
larity and inlluerice both with thie country and in 
the House of Commons. His speeches were 
alway.s able, but they did not seem to tell when 
delivered from the. ministerial bench. His fin- 
ancial proposals, though ingenious, were thought 
too ingenious, and showed a deficient perception 
of the tendencies of the Pmglish mind. No 
section likes being taxed, but Lowe’s budgets 
met with a more than usually angry opposition, i 
His economies and retrenchments, so far from'* ' 
bringing him the credit he deserved, exposed , 
him to the charge of cheese- paring parsimogiy,| 
and did much to reader the Ministry unpopular. 
Before that minisrrr fell in 1874, Lowei;^i|0 
had in 1873 exchanged the Exchequer ^ 

Home Office^ had almost ceased to he a persoiia§e. 'i 



Ii^pdliti’cs. He did'ij|i|||||p^ retrieve his fame 
; ^ring the six years ofll||.iosition tiiat followed, 
seldom spoke, took little part in the dennnciat^i^ 
of Lord Beaconsfield's Eastern and Afghan 
which went on from 1876 till 18S0, and oficie at 
least gave slight signs of defining mental power. 
So in 1880 he was relegated to the i louse of 
JLords, because the new Libera; Government of 
that year could not. make rocii. for him. Very 
s<it)n thereatter his memory began to fail, and for 
the la.sr ten years of .his life hf' .had been practi- 
cally forgotten, though sometimes seen, a j^athefic 
figure, /at evening parlies. There is hanlly a 
paralM in our parliamentary annals t(> so complete 
an e/li[)sc <.T»si|;i:bri)ii.int a luminary. 

^This rapid obscuration of a rcputatio.i which 
was gtniuine, for Lowe’s j/owers Lad been anq^ily 
^oroved, was due to no accident, and was apparent 
long before mental decay set in, Fae causes lay 
in liimsclf. One cause was purely physical. He 
was t;.xcessively short-sighted, so much so that 
wJien he wiis wmitiiig a letter, his nose was apt to 
rub out the words his pen had traced ; and this 
defect shut him out from all that kn<.nvledge of 
individual men and of audiences which is to be 
■obtiiined by watching their faces. Mr. Gladstone, 
who never seemed to re.scnt Lowe’s attacks, and 
greatly admired his gifts— it was not so clear 
that Lowe reciprocated the admiration — -used to 
relate that on one occasion when a foreign poten- 
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tate met the M inist sHfa^ t. James’s Pyk and put 
out his hand in fri^lp'grcetingj Lowe repelled 
advances, and when *the|King said, “ But, Mr. 
you know me quite well,” he answered, 

Y^, indeed, I know you far too well, and I don’t 
want to have anything m^e to do with you.” 
He had mistaken the monarch for a prominent 
politician with whom he had had a sharj> en- 
counter on a deputatic-.n a few days before ! F6r 
stvcial purposes Luw5 migiit almost as well have " 
been blind ; yet he dici^not receive that kind of 
indulgence which is extended to the blind. In 
the interesting fragment of autobiography W'hich 
h(jt left, he attributes his unpopularity entirely to 
this eguse, declaring that he was really of a kindly 
nature, his f<‘llow-meii just as well as most 

of th(‘m like one another.^ Rut in truth his own 
character .liad something to answer for. Without 
being ill-natured, he was deemed a hard-natured 
man, who did not appear to consider the feelings 
of others. He had indeed a love of mischief, 
and gleefully tells in his autobiography how, 
when travefling in his youth through the Scottish. 
Highlands, he drove the too self-conscious Words* 
worth wild by his incessant praise of Walter Scott.® > 

^ In bis autobiography be writes, “With a temper and a real 

wish to please, I have been obliged all my Ii(c to submit to an iimount q 1 
tjn|>opularit^^ which I really did not deserve, ancl to feel myself condemni!ii|^ 
for what were really physical rather than moral deficicricics.” 

^ There was an anecdote current in the University of Oxford down to 
my time that when Lowe was examining in the examination wh^H, the 
, statutes call “ Responsiona,’' the dons “Liuk*go, ' toid ihe undergraduates 
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He had not in pol! 

> share of personal %n 




ihoi* than his fair 
< Onok.of them wSs 
OtSraeli's. They were not unequally ^' matched. 
Lowe was intelh'ctuall}/- in some respects stronger, 
but he wanted l^israeli’s skilly in manamn ^^jy en 
and assemblies. Disraeli resented I.ovve’.s 'sar- 
casms, and on one occasibf!, when the lattfT., hSid 
made an indiscreet speech, went cmt of hi.s %ay 
to indict on lum a per.sonal humiliation. * 

^ Nor was this Lowe’s only defect. Powerfui 
m attack, he was feeble in defence. Terrible as 
a critic, He had, as his official career showed, lutle 


constructive talent, little tact in shojMng" or recom- 
mending hi.$ measures. Unsteady -or incunsumr 
in purpose, he was at. one in^iment he.;U.h>tia.)ng, 
at another timid or vacillating. These faults, 
scarcely noticed whi^n lie was iri ( )p[>o.sii'ion, 
sensibly reduced hi,s value at; a rninistei' and as a 
• Cabinet colleague. 

fn private Lowe was good company, brigdit, 
alert, and not unkindly. He certainl}^ did. not, 
iis*was alleged of another famous Contemporary, 

“Smalls,” it fi'icod coming in while Ihe svr/dt v\as in uikc(J 

him how lie was getting on. Excollcntiy/* lovtp; “free men 

plucked already, and the si.vih very shaky *' Anulkci , 'oc, no' likely to. 
have been invented, rekiics that when he aiwl m.-vi rai memi'er^ of the 
then Lilicial Minn try were Maying in Dublin willi the L<-jd Li(.uk;niint, 

, and had tt^kru an excAirsion into the Wicklow hills, they (oyad ihemselve.^ 

' one afternoon ohlif^ed to wait lot half an hour ui a railway Mati-m. To 
,|«r;&s the linie, .lArnve forlltwilh engak^cd in a dispute ahont the charge 
the car drivers wlio kid brougiit them, a disjjute which soou bcc:\me hot^ 
^ and noisy, to the ddighi of Lowe, but to the horror of the tdd .Lord 
' QkatnceUor, who was one of the party. 
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. Lord Wesloury, positivqM. enjoy the giving of 
pain. But he had a niljill^'ilini'christian scorn for die 
%.slow and the dull and the imenlightenfed, and never 
regained his scorching wit merely for the sake of 
spa^llgp those who came in his way. -; If the- dis- 
tinction be permissible, he was not cruel but he 
wa^ merciless, that is to say, unrestrained by com- 
passion. 1 Instances are not wanting of men who-, 
have maintained great influence in spite of their 
rough tongues and the enmities which rougft 
tongues provoke. But such men have usuall* 
also possessed some of the arts of popularity, and 


have been able to retain the adh<trence of their 
party at Lirge, even whom tliey had alienated 
many who came into personal contact with them. 
This was not l.owe’s case. H‘e did not conceal 
his contempt for the multitude, and had not the 
tact needed for humouring it, any more than for 
managing the .Hou.se of Commons. The very 
force and keennes.s' of his intellect kept him aloof 
from other people and prt:vented him from under- 
standing their .sentiments. He saw things so 
clearly that he could not tolerate mental con- 
fusion, and was apt to reach conclusIon.s so fast 
that he missed perceiving some of the things ; 
which are gradually borne in upon minds? '; 

There are also instances of strong men who, ' 
though they do not revile their opponents, incur 
h3|red because their strength and activity make , 
tfaiem feared. Hostility concentrates itself on thife : 
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opponents deemed most formidable, and a political 
leader who is spared wliile his fellows are attacked 
cannot safely assume that Itiis Immunity is a 
tribute to his Virtues. Incessant abuse fell to 
the lot of Mr. Bright, who was not often, and of 
Mr. Gladstone, who was hardly ever, personally 
!>itt< r In invective. But in compensation Mr. 

and Mr. Gladstone received mithusiastic 
I^jyalty from their follow^ers. B or Lowe there was 
no such compensation. Eiven his own side did 
not love him. l”here was also a certain harshiies:^, 
perliap- a certain narrowness, about his views. 
Even in tliose flays of rigid economics, he took 
an exceptionally rigid view" of all economic prob- 
lems, o/ fusing to make a]lc»wance for emy motivej-i 
except those of bare sctlf-interest,, ddiough he 
did not belong l)y education or by sort il 
ties to tlie Utilitarian group, and gave an un- 
gracious reception to J. S. Mill’s fir.st spe^eebes 
in the H(juse of Commons, he was a far more 
stringent and consisU;ni exponent of the* harder 
kind of Benthamism th iii was Mill himself, ife 
professed, and Joijbtless to some extent feig a 
contempt for a};peals to his tor lea) or literary 
sentimciit, and relished nothing more than derid- 
ing his own classical training as belonging to an 
effete and absurd scheme of education, / He left 
his mark on our elementary school system by 
■ establishing the system of payment by r^isults, 
|feut nearly every change rnadfe in that system 
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since his day~has tentied to destroy the alterations 
he made and tO|^ring back the older condition 
things, though no doubt in art . amended form.i 
His ideas of University reform were crude and' 
barren, limited, indeed, to the substitution of what 
the Germans call “ bread studies ” for mental culti- 
vation, and tf) the extension of the plan of com- 
petitive examinations for honours and money 
prizes, a plan which more and more displeases 
the .most enlightened University teachers, and 
is ,felt to have done more harm than good to 
^)xford and Ca mbiidy.’, where it has had the 
fullest play. He had abo, and coaid give good 
reasons for his ojrinion, a l.c.arty dislike to en-, 
dowment*; of all kinds . and once, w'hcn asked 
by a Royal Comnii,;sion to suggest a mode of 
Improving their applic.u'an, answered in his 
trenchant wa\-, “Crct rid oi them. Throw them 
into the ^a.’’ 

It would not be fair to fu'anie Lowe for the 
results whicli follow'ed his vigorous action against 
the extension of the sufirage in iS66, (or no one 


could then have predicted that in the following 
year the Tories, beguiled by Mr. l>israeli, would 
reverse their former attitude and carry a suffrage 
bill far wider than that wdiich they had rejected a 
year before. But the sequel of the successful 
rj^^hince of 1866 may stand as a warning to 
f|t^)|^ho think that the course of thoroughgoing ; 
opj)e^^ik>n to a measure they disltl^e is, becauset 
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seems couragediii, likely’l^ be the right and 
jitS^e course for patriq|;ic men. ^Sdad the moderate 
llbili of; 1866 been suffered to p^, the question s^if 
further extending the suffrage might possibly have 
slept for another thirty years, for there was no 
verv’’ general or \irgent cry for it among the work- 
ing peopk:, and England would have continued 
to be ruled in the main by voters belonging to 
middle class and the upper section of the 
^working class. The consequence of the heated 
contest of 1866 was n(Jt only to bring abc)Ut 
a larger immediate change in 1867, but to 
create an interest in the question which soon 
prompted the demand for the extension of liouse- 
hoid suffrage to the countk,is’, and completed in 
1884-85 the process by which England has be- 
come virtually a democracy, though a plutocratic 
democracy, still aftected by the habits and notion.^ 
of oligarchic days. T hus Robert Lowe, as much 
as iJisraeli and Gladstone, may in a sense be 
called an author of the tremendous change which 
has passed upon the British Constitution since 
1866; and the extent of which was not for a 


long whilifs realised. Lowe himself never re- 
canted his views, but never repeated his declara- 
tion of them, feeling that he had incurred 


unpopularity enough, and probably feeling sdso 
that the case was hopeless. 1 

People who disliked his lugubrious 
Used to call him a Cassandra, perhaps 
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prop^tkiMis that nobody 'lj«||^ved them, there waj| ?; 
j^other distinct^e featdiffei^iz. that they came * 
tiiie. Did Lowe’s? It is^jgiften pfsofttAle atwi 
feom^tii^s amusing to turn back to the predic- 
tions through which eminent men relieved theit;. '. 
perturbed souls, and see how far these superior , 
minds were able to discern the tendencies, already ; 
at work in their time, which were beginning lo« 
gain strength, and were destined to deternMu 
^e future. Whoever reads Lowe’s speeches cwP 
>^1865-67 may do worse than glance at the same 
time at a book,' long since forgotten, which con- l| 
tains the efforts of a group of young University 
Liberals to refute the arguments used by him 
and by Lord Cairns, the strongest of his allies, 
in their opposition to schemes of parliamentary 
reform. 



To compare the optimism of these young 
writers and Lowe’s pessimism with what has 
actually come to pass is a not uninstructive 
task. True it is that England has had only 
thirty-five years’ experience of the Reform Act 
of 1867, a^nd only seventeen years’ experience 
of that even greater step towards pure demo- 
cracy which was effected by the Franchise and 


R^^stribution Acts of 1884-85. We are . still 
knowing what sorts of Parliaments and 
i|he enlarged suffrage will ^d by giving. 

f Mssi^fs JRtfifrmi |mbllilied in iSfe. 


e at. of id]^ -m^l!|i?fe'“ Lowe foi^told 
^!C>t arrived." \Hgt'i&Kpd»d 'ft a 

jand intimidation at 
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elelijipijis. The quality of the 
^tiirimons would decline, becai^ money 
pbld rule, and small boroughs would ftp’ lpnger 
^ea the path by which talent could enter, 
lumbers would T^e either millionaires or dema- 
H^gues, and they would also become far hiore 
ll^bservient to their constituents. Universal 
^ffrage would soon arrive, because no halting- 
jplace between the ;£‘io franchise ‘ and universal 
. suffrage could be found. Placed on a democratic 
■ oasis, the House of Commons would not be able 
to retain its authority over- the Executive. Tbe 
ffouse of Lords, the Established Church, the 
judicial bench (in that dignity and that independ- 
ence which are essential to its usefulness), would 
be overthrown as England passed into “ the bSare 
and level plain of democracy where every ant-hill 
is a mountain and every thistle a forest tree,” 
These and the other features characteri.stic of 
popular government on which Lowe savagely 
descanted were pieced together out of Plato and 
Tocqueville, coupled with his own disagreeable 
experiences of Australian politics. None of the 
predicted evils can be ‘ said to have as yet be- 
come features of the polity , and gayernr 

* The then borough <|aaUficiition, which Hr. Gladstone’s 
,;'%,Wducetoyi:7. ; .«.,■* 
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' i|lt;:’|^st true is His preJI^ioh' t»Ppiinno^m^* 

will pe .|bund just as prone to war, just as ap|||^ 
be Iswept away by passion, as other kin^iHm 
government have been. Few^ signs herald JH| 
approach of that millennium of peace ant^cHB 
lightenment which Cobden foretold and for wlfl^p 
Gladstone did not cease to hope. 

V ' bip one since Lowe has taken up the pa| ^ ^^ 
.^e^ocAtus diaboli against democracy which ‘||fe| 
splayed in i866.'“ Since Di^eli passed the Hous* 
.holjd Suffrage in Boroughifc* Sill in 1867, a nulli^ 
fication of Lowe's triumph which incensed hinj 
more than ever against Disraeli, no one has ever 
come forward in England as the avowed enejfpX' 
of changes designed to popularise our govern-^ 
rhent. Parties have quarrelled over the time and 
the manner of extensions of the franchise, but the 

^ Mr, Gladstone said toiftein 1897 that the extension of the suffrage 
had, in his judgment, improved the quality of legislation, making it more 
regardful of the interests of the body of the people, but had not improved 
the quality of the House of Commons. 

^ Sir IL S, Mainers Qtuirterly Review articles, published in a volume 
under the title of Popular G&mmmmt^ come nearest to being a literary 
presentation of th« against democracy, but they axe, with aJl their 
ingenuity and grace of style, so provokingly vague and loosely dtpre^sed 
that there can seldom be found in them a propr^sition witli which One can 
which one can differ* E. de Laveleye^s well-known book 
much more substantial, but instruction may (as respects France) 
^ late Edmond Scherer’s Dt la DlmaertUie^ and («s respects 
States) in M. Ostrogorski's recent 

' iWiVa/ PartUsr - ct £' '• T' ' 
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Ji*is not been 
w Mr; Gladstone 

ajdir^a)iPi|Pfe'bouitty franchise 
in liproiigrre, the Tory party did 
nieasiin; in principle, % confined 
iselv'es to^ insisting that it should he accom- 
b> a scheme for the distribution of seats, 
secret, first unveiled by Disraeli, that the 
ses will as reaci^y vote for the Tory pafty as 
the Liberal, is now common property, and 



vtihlversal sthfrage, when it tomes to be offered, is 
as likely to be offered by the former party as by 
^le latter. This giy^ a touch of historical in- 
terest to Lowe’ .s sp^i^es of i 866. They are the 
S’#an-song of the old constitutionalism. The 
<Jiiange.s which carlie in 1867 and 1884 must have 
come sooner or later, for they were in the natural 
llitte of development as we .see it all over the 
world : but they might have come much later 
had not Lowe’s oppo.sition wrecked the moderate 
scheme of 1866. Apart from that episode Lowe's 
career would now be scarcely remembered, 01 
would be remembered by those who knew his 
splendid gifts as an illustration of the maxim that 
mere intellectual power does not stand first among 
the elements of character that go to the winning 


of a foremost place. 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH||B| 

Robertson SMixu,’ the most widely learned 
one the most powerful teachers that e 
Cambridge or Oxford could show during 
, years of his residence in England, died at 
age of forty-seven on the 31st of March id9i4. 
To the English public j^enerally his name was 
little known, or was remea^fered only in connec- 
tion with the theological controversy and ecclesi- 
* astical trial of which he had been the central figu]^ 
in Scotland fifteen years before, f But on <• 
Continent of Europe and by Orientalists generallyl^ 
he was regarded as the foremost Semitic scholar 
of Britain, and by those who knew him as one <|i^; 
the most remarkable men of his time.,) . 

He was born in 1846 in the (juiet pastoral 
valley of the Don, in Aberdeenshire. His father, 

^ No life ol KolMiil.sori Smith has yet been written, but it is hoped that 
one may br: preimted by his* inumiitc fiienii, Mr. J. Sutbtriaiid black. 4- 
portrait of him (by his friend Sir (.leorge Keid, late Fiesident of the Koj-nl 
Scottish Acatlemy) hangs in the library of Christ’s College, CambfidgCf to 
which Smith’s ^Uection of Oriental books was pr<f‘senied friepds, 

. and another has been placed in the Divinity College of the Unitci^lJP'rig^ 
]Pfesd>yte7iati Gmrch at Aberdeen. .A memoiial window has been set 

chaj^cl of the University of Aberdeen, where hb- won dis-- 

I have to thank my friend Mr. Black 
< after perusing tlris aketch, 




I^tudies 


-Ptee- Church 
of Keig, i>osse^p<&P^b mathematical 
|||MB^ fcji<M jr^6ther. who suHived him years, 
of g^t force of character, who 
Hpl^ till l^r death, at seventy-si^ years of 
■R the full exercise of her keen intelligence. 
Smith went straight from his father’s teaching to 
B»University of Aberdeen, and after graduating 
||He, continued his studies frst at Bonn in 1865, 
afterwards at Gottingen {1869). When only 
jW^ty‘-four he became Professor of Oriental 
Ldmguages in the College or Divinity School of 
l^e'VFree Church al;^ Aberdeen, and two years 
lii^eir was chosen oneSp the revisers of the Old 
Testament, a striking honour for so young a 
man. In 1881 he became first assistant-editor i 
and then editor-in-chief of the ninth edition of the 


Encyclopedia Briiannica. j He was exceptionally 
qualified for the post by the variety of his attain- 
ments and by the extreme quickness of his mind, 
which rapidly acquired knowledge on almost any 
kind of subject. Those who knew him are agreed 
that among all the eminent men who have been 
connected with this great Encyclopedia from its 
first beginning nearly a century and a half ago until 
now, he was surpassed by none, if equalled by any, 
in the range of his learning and in the capacity to 
bring learning to bear upon editorial work. He 
infinite pains to find the most competqjat 

■'StiaA ivac 
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S6ttal #upemsi<!^Qver a veii&|arge Bn!>|yaP^fii ™ l‘' 
the aitides. eclwon was iriftioli 

and more tliorough than any of 
and good as the first twelv^^^lum^^ere, 
higher level of excellence was attain^ in the^||||H 
half, a result due to his industry and discernmelH 
a few of the articles on subjects connected 
■w^H'the Old Testament were from his own penjlfl 
aja4 they were among the best in the work. 1 MH 
. fTThe appearance of one of them, that entioMH 
“ Bible,” which contained a general view of thfe 
history of the canonical books of Scripture,^ their 
dates, authorship, and rece|)tion by the ChrislaiSltt 
Church, became a turning-point in his life. 
propositions he stated regarding the origifi of' 
parts of the Old Testament, particularly the 
Pentateuch, excited alarm and displeasure in 
Scotland, where few persons had become aware 
of the conclusions reached by recent Biblical 
scholars in Continental Europe. The article 
was able, clear, and fearless, plainly the work 
of a master hand. The views it advanced were 


not for the most part due to Smith’s own in- 
vestigatiofis, but were to be found in the writings 
of other learned men. Neither would they now 
be thought extreme ; they are ii^ fact acceptec^ to- 
day by many writers of unquestioned orthodoxy 
f in Britain and a (perhaps smaller) number in the 
^r^KJ^ted States. In 1876, however, these views 
^p^;new and alaitliitg to those trhp. kM not 



-Bicigrapliicaf Stndies"; ' 

in Germany or foUgwfed the r^earches of 
ine|j as 'an4 Wellhausen. 

*^|||! Scottish, ,Fre^i|hufi^ had thefetflrfore prided 
Unif upon the rigidity of its orthodoxy; andinrhile 
IHhong the younger ministers there were a g^agd 
"many able and learned scholars holding what 
to be called “advanced views,” the mas^dil^the 
elder and middle-^ed cl^gy had gone on the 
IHd-fashioned traditions of verbal inspiratioii^iind 
every word in the Five Books (except >|.he^ 
last chapter of Deuteronomy) to have been wrii^l 
,4iown by Moses. It was only natural that thi^r 
!^ger should be kindled against the young pro- 
fesor, whose theories seemed to cut away the 
^bund from under their feet. Proceedings were 
.(1876) taken against him before the Presbytery 
of Aberdeen, and the case found its way thelfee 
to the Synod of Aberdeen, and ultimately to the 
General Assembly of the Free. Church. In one 
form or another (for the flame was lit ancMs^y 
other articles pubUshed\by him in ^e Encyck- 
pesdia) it lingered on for five years. So far from 
yielding to the storm, Robertson Smith defied it, 
maintaining not only the truth of his Views, but 
their compatibility with the Presbyterian standards 
as contained in the Confession of Faith and the 


Longer and Shorter Catechisms. In this latter 
, contention he was successful, proving , that the 
divines of the.slxteeiith apd seventeenth centuries 
not comniiitted themselves to any specif 
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doctrine of inspirati^l^ill le^ . to any <Jogmatic 
^tJeliverance as td roe'>jflutb^ifep of particulat!^*; 

of Sci:%)ture. The itlhdards simply 
. the Word of God ■wsas contiined in t^e 

;qji|^^ical books, and as there had been Ifttle o1? * 
ai^'i^infroversy between Protestants and Roman | 
■ Cat^&lics regarding the date or the authbrship Or ^ 
th^^l4ivinc authority ^6f those books (apart of 
from disputes regarding the Apocrypha), 
-yA not dealt specifically with those last men*-' 
i^^wined matters, i As it was by reference to the 
^£Onfession of Faith that the offence, alleged 
• to be established, Smith made good his defence^ 
so in the end, finding it impossible to convict him 
of deviation from the standards, and thereby fo 
d^l with him as an ordained minister of the 
Church, his adversaries fell back on the plan, 
of depriving him, by an executive rather than 
j^4^cial vote, not indeed of his clerical status, 
t)it of his professorship, oR the ground of the/ 
alleged “ unsettling character” of his teaching. 

Meanwhile, however, there had lx;en an im- 


mense rally to him of the younger clergy and 
of the less conservative among the laity. The 
main current of Scottish popular thought and 
life had ever since the Reformation flowq4 ib 
an ecclesiastical channel ; and even nowadays, 
when Scotland is rapidly becoming Anglicised, 
a theological or ecclesiastical question excites a 
..^4er;^g|^|sii||ner interest there ^an 
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duestion would do in Englai^ So in Scotland, 
for four year»-||ffli^Robertsoi® Smith case ” wa^ 
the chidf topic'^ifeliScuss^ outside as .y^i 'as 
insde t bSire '^r<>h. ,. 3’ he synipatKy"^^ -for 
the accused was heightened by tlu- ingt^p^, 
energy, ani|; courage with which he del'cn^OT his 
position, showing a power of argument, and 
repartee w'hich made it plain that he ;i^ould 
ha^e held a distinguished place in any as^^^bly 
w^ljfever,^ If his debating had a fault, 
that of being almost too dialectically cogent, 
’that Ills antagonists felt that they were belf^ 
foiled on the form of the argument before th^ • 
could get to tlie issues they sought to raise. 
But while he was an accomplished lawyer in 
matters of form, he was nc> less an acconi] K'hed 
theologian in matters of substance. Although the 
^rarty of repression triumphed so far as to deprive 
him of his chair, the victory virtualK remained 
with him, not only because he had shown dint the 
Scottish i^resbyterian standards did not condemn 
the view's he held, but also because his defence 
and the discus.sions which it occasioned had, in 
bringing those views to the knowledge of a great 
number of thoughtful laymen, led such persons 
to reconsider their own position. Some of them 
found themselves force«i to agree with Smith. 
Others, who distrusted their capacity for arriving 
at a conclusion, came at least to think that the 
questions involved did not affect.thii^gjj^j^tials of 
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faith, and must by thaglrdmaf)' canons 

ipf historical and jj^ilofq^i'cal c j^^lifi n. Thus the 
.'toiat;^v.ed to be .'aUiWinij^| y^H^ ^. tjW'l^ottish 
’ as the^fe a iSfliM CZw case 

' the Church ?»of ' raf^anT eighteen __ 

(,.)pinions formerly proscribed were 
5i^erea|^f3reely c:Kf)ressed. Nearly all the doc-- - 
■8;^^l',|^!^ecutinns subsequently attempted in 
•,'!^e. Saltish Pr''si-.ytf^rian Churches have fiil^. ^ 
Muciif idling has '.>een excited, but the i'<^||||ft 
to secur.; a greater latitude than 
of forty years ago. At first the rigidly 
i,^|^|9lpdox s(?cti;in of the Free Church, now^ 
^'Mtribst confim'd to the Highlands, thought of 
seceding from the. main body on the ground 
that tolerance was yiasslng into indifference or 
unbelief. 15 ui the new ideas continued to grow, 
and the stmilment in favour of letting clergymen 
as well as lay < hurcii members put a lax construc- 
tion on the doct.nnal standards drawn up in the 
sixteenth ami seventeenth centuries, h.as spread 
as widely in Scotland as in England. The Pres- 
byterian Churches in .America and the Roman 
Catholic Church now stand almost .done among 
the larger Christian bodies in retaining some- 
thing of the ancient rigidity. Itven the Rpmc^n 
Church begins to feel the solvent power of theise 
researches.! It may be conjectured that as the 
process of adjusting the letter of Scripture to the 
conclusio^^^ science which Galileo was not 



perraitjted f^S'oC astronomy has 

ho fields of geology 

has” beojnic trti% in its 

Having no longer any tie to Sct^aod, as lie 
had never desired' a pastoral cliarg<^'1ft«B’e, since 

« dt his vocation to lie in study ajCj^ffiSa cht%, 
h was hesitating which way to turn/^fij|en the' 
of the Lonl Almoner’s Readershij) m^jS^bic, 
sl^i'.h had become vacant in 1883, deteip^ISfed 
< 1 ^ to settle in Cambridge. He had 
■ ihVRrabia a few }’ear.s earlier, thereb)’ ado^n ^H 
colloquial familiarity to his grammatical mastery 
of the language. He was an ardent student of 
Arabic literature, and indeed devoted more time 


to it than to Hebrew. Though he had felt 
deeply the attacks made upon him, and was 
indignant at the mode of his dismissal, he was 
not in the least dispirited , and his self-control 
was shown by the way in which he resisted the 
temptation, to which controversialists ai'e prone, 
of going further than they originally meant and 
thereby damaging the position of their supporters., 
Still, he was weary of controversy, and pleased to 
see before him a prospect of learned quiet arul 
labour, although the salary of the Readership 
was less than j^roo a year. Fortunately he 
had come to a place where gifts like his were 
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appreciated. The Master aiiii|,^F 
College electujd him 
dulje a ^ aiytache^ 

v m 

n, white h'l 
TTniversity 

(!gcs, but has almost always 
on auuaig its fellows, and iias nni 
iiidard <■>!' toacidno. In tlie list 
^iaiid the ij'imes of job 
;\al])^. (‘Lulw('^rlh, anrt Charles l>arwT 
ian Smirh dwelt iii it for the Test of j 
iieTing itu.o t.ht* life, (sf Init: and comr 
Fith ere;U y.est. for he v\ris ^>1' ;ui (. .vlrej 
soc turn, ird the Collette becamu proud>fof 
J'u’in. When a \j’acanry ocair^ed In the office of 
University i.ibrarian, he Vva.s chosen to fill it. 



His knowlcd'e- oi and fondness for books fitted 
him excelle.ntly f,)r die {jlace, imt the details of 
administration worried him, and it was a chang-e 
for the better when fin 1889), on the death 
of his friend, William Wright, he became IVo- 
fesisor of Arabic.' H:h efforts to build up a 


' 7'ht‘)-c was an a^fcd ji'.wish vvb.o tauiu^ r^wv aud then to 

Onnbimlge m those (Jays, and who, :i> &vgn.eun'ics happens, disliked*’ 
other sl^iolaj.s laljoiuira'; in th»' tlclti. H • wiv-* f 'O it t st d Ur be said),, 

one of tVie few who knew esariiy iiow th<- word winch v. write 
01" lahve oujjht tt' I'C |.io,)noun<cd, and, it was VjclicvrNi thui be bade 
solemnly cursed Wright, Sinilb, ihkI a tliini S’, min r M'hubtr in tlie $acr4?.d 
Name. Ail three died soo.n, afterwards. 

Wfal would have been thought of this in the Middle Ages ! 
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fu- wrote, the in 


to science 


pusse 


id to me (I tiiink iil'oui ' 
would rm longer undertake any q|g|ical dajEfe^s 
He a sensitive conscience, and keld that%o 
clcrgyrhau ought to use languai;, in the jrulpit 
which did not express his personal conviclions. . 

', ;k Wh'at. struck one most in R(i!>! ,; tson Smitill 
^jfritings, was the easy command when-Avith he 
handled his materials. His reneralisaiions were 
based' on an hndlassly patient and careful study of 
details, a study i.a which he never lost sight of 
guiding principiles. With perfect lucidity and 
unstrained natural vigour, there was a sense o£: 
abounding and overllowing krujwledgt.. which'i^w 
spired confidence in the reader, making him feel . 
he was in the hands of a master. On all that 
pertained to the languages and literature of the 
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t knowlejdgj*:*^ 
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•hardly a linAf^' 
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^hpn t with 
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passion for Iciiowledge rnsj 
’iff: of a scliclar, and sifcmf-' 
r.y (k s>in even for literary fa 
• Mnr.vonly thought of as a \V( 

0(1. makes men dral, hfo 

\\ iih IvobfTtson Smith tlie effect see; 
?:xa-:dv I' o <:>[rr*osite. Because he I 
e ::it(‘rested in everything, rin.^^ 

If wsi ' i .. lo\'()iis freshness anc* keennes^^ 
talk iilike u 

tOi,)ici^, i fe vvecs comb.'ujfve, apt to iraveise a prepo- 
sition when first advanced, even though he/^ flight 
come roiind to it afterwards; and a discussion 
with him taxed the defensive acumen of his 
companions. Having once spent five weeks 
alone witii him in a villa at Alassio on the 
Riviera, I obser\fd to him when we parted 
that we had had (as the Americans say) “a 
lovely tinte” together, and that there w'us not 
an observation I had made during those weeks 
which he had not contested. He laughed 
and did not contest that observation. Yet this 
tendenc)j| while it made his society more stimu- 
lating, did not lliake it less agreeable, because 
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f fihnaeirte' ho ke 



phical Studied' 


to seek 
y to get: 

ler, thou^fei^^psitiv^. 
;icrid or . 

\ intellectual julcf ^ 
|pljom|isihy afforded, for there was 
’exuberant wealth of thought and' 
ensity and ardour which lit up' 
ch it touched. I once invited 
ard Green (the historian) to nice 
y took to one another at once, nor 
,say which lamp burned the brii.;ht': 
ider and more accurate learni 


to overthfoij 
^he truth- the 






ipal power, but Green was just as swift, jt 
;, just as ingenious. In stature .Smith," 
was small, almost diminutive ; his dark 
||||irown eyes bright and keen ; his speech rapid ; 
his laugh ready and merry, for he had a quick 
sense of humour and a power of enjoying things 
as they came. The type of intellect suggested 
a Teutonic Scot of the Lowlands, but in appear- 
ance and tdfhperament he was rather a Scottish 
Celt of the Highlands, with a fire and a gaiety, 
an abounding vivacity and vitality, which made 
, him a conspicuous figure wherever he lived, in 
Aberdeen, in Edinburgh, in Cambridge. Even 
by his walk, w’lth its quick, irregular roll, one could 
single him out at a distance in the street. 

‘ When a man is attractive personally, he is 
all the more attractive for being unlike other 
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® and he oft|^ jbecomea?‘!^i^^|i^ centre of a 
it This case Smith. His 

H^s frien|lii^W^e so by 

tll^-'illlet thslr^^^ ' was largely 
H|||Bd many friendships were based on 
UPliP^nowledge of this one person. In^' 
|^i|i;|psniality, elevation, and simplicity' of 
jnls^r gave him a quite unusual hold 01 ' 


" iljBPvfflfflP had come to know him well. 
JijPtl l| Pnng an equally quiet and studious 
pHray^pipired so much regard and affection in*^; 

numVnu' of {>crsons ; few teachers have h^ 
■^wP^qual power of stimulating and attracting thai" 
^^jjppils. He loved teaching hardly less than* he 
"Idved the ir.v' stigaiion of truth, and he *v|i^be 
most faithful and sympathetic of friends^B^; . 
who was felt to be unique while he lived aiM-: 
irreplaceablt; when he had departed. 

I have spoken of the covirage he had shown 
in confronting his antagonists in the ecclesiastical 
courts. That courage did not iail him in the 
f severer trials of his last illness. The nature of 
the disease of which he died was disclosed to 


him by his physician in September 1892, while 
an international Congress of Orientalists, in which 
he presided over the Semitic section, was holding, 
its meetings. A festival dinner was being given 
in honour of the Congress the same afternoo^ 
When the physician had spoken, Smith simply^ 
remarked, “This means the death i^y brother 
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few 


ght to th^ 

gayest 

bmetimes indulffi nerself irr 
w^tpart the eminent men one has ki 
hawe played had their lot been cast irf 
age. So I have 'fancied that Arch 
(described in an earlier chapter) oug 
been Primate of England under Ed 
Sixth or Elizabeth. He would have g 
course of reform more prudently and more 
than Cranmer did ; he would have shown a brol 
spirit than did Parker or Whitgift. So Carding 
Miming, had he lived in the seventeenth century, 
niipat haply have become General of the Jesuit 
Order, and enjoyed the secret control of the ^xilitics 
of the Catholic world. So Robertson Smith, had 
he been born in the great age of the mediaeval 
universities, might, like the bold dialectician of 
whom Dante sj)eaks, have “syllogised invidious 
truths”^ in the University of Paris; or had Fortune 
placed him two centuries later among the scholars 
[of the Italian Renaissance in its glorious prime, 
the fame of his learning might have filled half 
Europe. 


^ Farad, x. 136, of Sigier, “ Sillt>gitz6 invidiosi vcri/* 





HENRY SIDGWICK 


was born at Skipton, in York- 
his. father was headmaster of the 
'grammar school of the town, on 31st 
5!^yirap838.'‘ The family belonged to Yorkshire. 
jy|H|^s a precocious boy, and used lo delight his 
ppRjthers and sister by the fertility of his imagina- 
tion in inventing games and stories. Educated^ 
at Rugby School under Goulburn (after\filrdis 
Dean of Norwich), he was sent at an unusually 
early age to Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
brilliant University career was crowned by the 
first place in the classical tripos and by a first 
class in the mathematical tripos, and he was 
speedily elected a Fellow of Trinity. Intel- 
lectual curiosity and an interest in the prob- 
lems of theology presently drew him to Germany^ 
where he worked at Hebrew and Arabic unde| 
Ewald at Gottingen, as well as with othe^^ 
eminent teachers. After hesitating for a ti|afe 
whether to devote himself to Oriental ftufl||| 
or to classical scholarship, he was drawn bac’Hjl 

^ It is hoped that a life of Sidgwick, together with a selection froB 
his letters, may before long be ixibli^ed. 



y by his desii^So tnv^jtg||||^ questic^ 
g on natural th^^gy, 
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^'ri (in 1875) a University PraefeflNfc 
’ilfee subjects. In 1869 he resigned 
ship, feeling that he could no r ^onsidi^ 

,.I|jmself a " bona fide member of the Churc^.. 'of^j 
England,” that being the condition tlsen 
by law to the holding of fellowships 
Colleges at Cambridge. This step caused i^urnKpl; 
ifor the test was deemed a very vague and lig^® 
Hine, having been recently .substituted for a more 1 
.‘Wringent requirement, and there had been many 
|jiolders of fellowships who w'ere at least as little 
ert'titled to call themselves bona fide members 
of the Established Church as he was. But, 
as was afterwards said, of him by Mrs. Cross 
(George Eliot), Sidgwick was expected by his 
intimate friends to conform to standards higher 
than average men prescribe for their own con- 
duct. Taken in conjunction with the fact that 
sveral English Dissenters and Scotti.sh Presby- 
had won the distinction of a Senior 
[ranglership and been debarred from fellowships, 
igh they were in theological opinion more 
lodox than some nominal members of the 
Itablished Church who were holding fellowships, 
sidgwick ’^^j^i^doj^act made a great im- 



liis lit’'- Wi'.s the f.tl]! nnd tranquil life of 
thinker, teacher, and writer, varied by no ev- 
more excitiuq tl'icn tliosc; controversies ( 
reforms in the. studies riS.J organisation of 
University; in which his sense of i ' ’vlic < 
frequently led him to bear a part 

Tljpse I pass over, but there is one hr,mc 
his active work to which special refereiua oi 
to be made, xltz. the part he took in?|»rom('tirur 
University education of women. In or aben; 
year 1868 he joined with the late Miss d 
Jane Clough (sister of the poet Arthur Clcr 
and a few other friends in establishing a cc 
of lectures and a hail of residence for wo 
at Cambridge, which grew into the institv 
called Newnharn College. It and Girton Col 
founded bv other frieosls of c 
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^sfejiJar 

teachiiv;' was i^ainly 
the Univ'ersUy professors .ijut'feciurers,- 
curriciiiuii) vvas the same as Ijlmiyersity 
:iibe(l, ami tin-, woui'-n studems, though not 
ally adjniltcd to tiic University, 
lined by the University examiners at 


f«r 


ilk 


meti. 


Wwe icx- 

T ■' 


other stikleiu 


} ienry 



|as, from the foundation of Newuham onwards, 
le movint' spust and the j:,ui(.l;ng band amont:{ 
:1|^ University iriends, the spint wiiich inspred 
j'olicy and the hand which piloted the 
til '005: I'd the College. Us grovvtl; to its present 
louSn.'iis, anti Its n‘,efulne.ss, not only directly, 
i’" hut through the e.xample it has sd iaive been 
« largely flue to his assiduous care and toBtoerate 
^visiiom. He had marned (in i.Syo^ Mi.ss fteanor 



Mildred 


r, .ind when she acce 


the jiriiici • 


;^[ aiship of Hewnham after Miss Clough’s Jetith, in 
he and she transfernxi their residence to 
e Colltige, and lived thenceforward at it. The 
ligl.uid of our time has seen no movement of 
inion more remarkable t^r more beneficial than 
wliich has recognised tlie claims of women 
filPlthe highest kind of education, and secured a 
^|5|(|jbs|eniial, if still incomplete, provision therefor. 










:^niiine i.s a f-.rohlc.iii 'll lu be inve^ij^ted, 
ms,? tl^ey are faise, il vvii! be a service j'i^.'have 
proved them so. If the\ contain .soT i^ ^uth, 
it is truth of a hind so absolutely new 
yorth much effort and tong^ effort to reaciiilt.'''' ' I no 
case, science ought to lake llic subject out rtf*,- 
h ands of crKiriat.’iiis. 


M ‘ '»V; 

waR 


The. m._un 1.>usine^s <>[ his lhV% n-)\ve\i, 
te^(^hing and wrding. I'hrec b(,?oks stand ofu. as 
bv whicl'i he ^v^ll l‘‘e rr*a'U:.ni'bcrc'd - i)ts 
^Bf^Aor/s of /'//:/ a, Ids /hvVf ’;/>/?..> 0 / Pn/i/uaii 
and his llUnicnis oj Polif'ns. All three 
feve won the adiniKUion (d liiose who are experts 
the subjects to wlacli th.-^y respectivejjj|j,|'e]jle, 
^lid they continue to be widely read in uni’ 
versities bofcb in Brita;Ti and in ^nieTica. All 
thrt!e bfcar alike ihc pecuAhar impress his nrad, 

It was a mind of rangular suhiiery, fertility, 
|d ingenuity, which apjdied to e\<s )* logic an 
|>:.tremely minute and patient aiialysis. Never 
ilisl'ied with the obvious view ol a question, 
^"‘r'icemed unable to ae(]uiesce in an\' broad ftnd 
loping s;i:ateJinent. It discovered objections to 
ty accfla fciJfc ioctrinc, ex£gptions to every rule. 
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^d' \hr. t<)uic, who, thoug} 


a|>|)l^hendcci ii>. iruiln priacij>lt:s, had not follow! 
"’them out in dotuil 

^plying tla ni, gainoci immensely by uaving 
il^ny fresl^i ijolnts pioscntod tf> Iiim, so maci] 




curif: 


nitly accepted notu 


tallacies 

delected, so many conchnuiis indicated wl 
night qu dify amplitude e^f a g'cneral 
position. Thu inetliod of discussion wms sti 
lating. vSoHH iirnes it reminded one of the Socrs 
method as it <i (spears in Plato, but more frf^ 
quently it was the method of Aristotle, whc 
disciissr^s a subject firsi irom one sicie, then fror^ 
another, tiirows out a number of r(!n;arks, not 
always reconcilable, but always suggestive, 
garding it, and imally arrives at a view which- he| 
delivers as being probably the best, but on^ 
which must be taken subject to the remark 
pnwiously made. The reader of:en feels 
Sidgwicks treatment of a#sul)ject as he 
feels in Aristotle’s, that he wajulc^aike to be ^ 
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, som(^ 
ers as 
md 
.Sp feels 

ocess of 

. 

) sine to which cioiaireption 

subjected, and he jserCCiives that 
is rtiore able to handle it alrerwards'an his 
way vvh 'n his attention has been cj!|cd to 
b' Se ‘sstincuons and ((ualifi'seuons or 
ies v.'hicii would have esca|x'<] any vision lifSv 
1 th.-n- ijis :uiihc)r’s. F(.)r ihos<, who. ic, s.ri age” 
one to r isiy rcctding aiv.i '.aireiess th;.ika]g, are 
^ lij underrate the difficulties of I'v'onoinic 

poluJcvii questions, and to vadk i'l a \ ain 
iaiowNuJge bc'’ca.u:-:e Ua;')' ha'^'e picked 
ic.;.-.'e L>;ep.eralisali<^r;.s, ra* beio.:? discipline 
; j>r''S^ ribed thaiii to iollow palieuliy such 

in ilnu ir. as Sidgwlck /ivos;' nor can any 
W reader l-a’l to rirofjl iron: the caiulour and the 
/love oi which illumin' Ids disc!)ss'ou of a 


sobjec'u 

The ir-ve of irnih and the sense, of duty eiiidcd 
^ , h:s life as ae!] as his pea. d'honyyi .aJ’^vays 
v;!;\vannly inlen„sted in politic,-;, he was of :dl the 
’^>irsons I known the least disposed* to he 

r|.>e-;i by part!srinsh;p, fur he examined euv'h 
Icdcal issue a,s it arose on its owm mtTit.s, apan 
•;*i prc'diho'.'' i'0(S '''or either jiarty or for the 
;\v'> uf hii: ar .ircst triends. We used to wonder 
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how such. 

A at 

5 Si 




strong 



jiracttcz^l 
nions.'.^!^ 

on tHe 

his from DaVo^ 

eastei^nwosL cornrr of Swiizt-rland, to Ca 
solely that he might record his vote at a 
mentary electior., ilthoi.'gh the result of the electic 
was alreatly virtuaiiy certain. 

^wick's ; rtilU'Jc tovv%ird tht’ Bonthaii 

f o 

'^stem of I arianisin illLibtraf.i^s the cantioiiiSS^ 
discrimin^itiv'e habii of mind I have, sought 
describe*, Jf he ha<l beer; rc(|uirec.l to call 
self by any Tatioe, !} - would not have nduseJ ^haM 
of U tilitvar’i.in> just <i.s in itrenlal philo.so[)hy ’Sip 
leaned to ihc iypr of ihouf/a rerin-seiucd by tll|s.f| 
two Mills iMthc r tium to the Kantian id( allsnr-i||l“i 
his frie.nd and scb,(/o! conta.moorarv , the 
profes'.or i'. I!, (,'rreer!. liul tin- system of». 
Utility takes in hi;; hands a form so mtich more 
refined attd delicate than wa;; given to it by 
Bentham and Janies Mill, and i.s expounded with 
so many tju.alification.s 'mkn nvn to them, that it 
has becomt; a very different thing, and is scarcely, 
if at all, assailable by the arginramts whicii moral- 
ists of the idealistic type iiave brought against • 
the older doctrine. Something similar may be , 
said of his treatment of bimetallism in his book^f 
on political economy. While assenting to some o(r 
the general propositions on which the bimetallic 
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he points oiit in 

' applica1ion'-of thifc tli^-^ual con- 


.s^ni caiysg^pc. cited 
theory 
'that lie held 



aitions of curretic 

1 - •' ! 

^ — ■’ 'liVQre.nce in 

fde told f 

tl^ J^ j|lical and <^cher practical objectioni.. to an 
attempt u> establish a bim<.'iallic system to be virtu- 
ally insupf rable. When he treats of free trade, b<; 
no less guarded and discriminating. Me points 
!,o||it various circumstama's or coniitions under. 
■;.‘^[;hich a protective tariff may l>ecome, at least 
>for a tune, justifiable, but never ahauiions d ‘ 
free trade jirinciple as iieing peneraily tru and 

v, sound, a priia'i;,)le not l(> be d(.;partt,d irom 

... 

JUive (or siron‘> ntasons oi a. i >cal or teniperary 
|nd. His genera! economic position is eijuai'x 


jniov 


ed from iht; “high aud dry' 


th'.iol • 't 


'Ricardo on the one Iiaud, and frmn the ‘‘Ktitbi del 
^ Sozialisten ” and the nioe<-:?'n ‘ scntimeiitar tr.nool 
on the other. Jn all his boeJes one note;-, a tend- 
ency to discover what tan be said fm the '.dew 
which is in popular disfavour, even oue., lor 
that which he does not himself adopt, aud to 
set forth all tht; objections to the view wriich 
!s to receive his ultimate adhesion. There; is a 


danuer with such a method of losing breadth ami 
forct,- of effect. One is ready to cry, “ Do (apse 
for a moment into dogmatism." Yet it ought to be 
added that Sidgwick’s subtlety is alw'ay.s restrained 
by practical good sense, as well as by the di'sire t<.> 
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OiK4j!f)ol-r'b)r wSl^ ‘iri^.iC't ^ 

1902) l’''^'o.ii jujLnFhb-\ Uut whik'h 1 hav'C'^^d .the 
priv‘iicg<a (.it r a'li*..; jii |i5\k)U dis[?h;ys his 
stru^iive pf/v\^’r an 'iroih'-r hyiit. !i is a < oi.'^jj^af 
oi lectuia’s ('-* t'v d>‘V'‘:o!;'(U-.nt > ,f 9r’]?ti(:o1 L: 
tS'S'iS h.unajjt- a*;'':! t irlv tinirs dov/n l- 
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'Hines, 


(Jo itol iniraur tho wortii «’t his litcror) rnticissns. 
In Iths held his fine porco;>lion and di .crinrhuitive 


^ n. wa.:'. Ills aim ir- ivu',! as rmu.,'. ;> SI /!♦.* >'hr)u'.a. t(.riii .on idirases 

wSosf* meauirq; wao iiu; pbain to tlic ,'o.t*( v-c uhv. i. .\l ancedt-^to was 
ClUteiit Ssat t'lico wIk'iu in o :i''(li!( ' I 'qr ^ f, i i i voi cJ t'Tiaia I nation, he was 
pemsint' (he jtapers of a canvit-dti-,; ^ hr had durkt'nrd the .suhjerf liy t!ic 
use of exueme liej^a-h.in phia.-'oolt'o y, hk lurncti ;o his ro-cxaniincj j.-hI 
said, “{ e-id sot iliai Hus is n.-iison.^m bttt is ii the kind of nonsense' ‘ 

Z 
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an incessant reader, 




fry, a^,,.nWei'S^ with a retentive 
a finely mqdulated 


1 less of a q|Rtive qu2fl|%, if the 

f pfeOTpiR be permissible, than Matthdir Arnold’s, 
are not otherwise inferipr to tho^of that 
liant though sometimes slightly pmudiced 
No one his contempurari||iB Las sur* 
^|jsed Sidgwick in catholicity and reasonable ness, 
■^-1^ the power of delicate appreciation, or in an 
'■"exquisite precision of expression. His essay on 
IjiArthur Hugh Clough, prefixed to tlie latest edition 
of idough’s collected poems, is n good specimen 
of this side of bis talent. Clougl) was oni^ oi 
- his favourites, and has indeed beten called the 
. pfrt pioet of University men, Sidgwick’s literary 
^%ssays, whicli appeared occasionally in magazmes. 
were few, but they w^ll d''';(;rvc to be colk^clcd and 


republisbtsi, this age chc-. tff<>ugli iargeiy 
occupied in talking about liierature, has jacKJaced 
comparatively little criticism of tlie first order 
Sidgwick did not write svuftly or easil), be- 
cause he weighed carefully everything he wrote. 
Bui his mind waas alcTt and nimide in tlie iiighest 
degree. Thus he was an admirable talker, seeing 
in a moment the point of an argument, seizing on 
distinctions which others. had failed to perceive, 
suggesting new aspects from which a question 
might be regarded, and enlivening every topic 



Henry^ 




by a keen yet sweet wif. 
scltlom allowed to hirt* book«i^“ 

was onc ' bf the i h 1 1 |;j.l"^.' I i i ^ ' 1 1 m I ( 1 ' his ,; 

by a ipptatidil his sfieech 
forced iiift lo pause before the criti6 d |ftiat^ 
or phra|P>ipf the sentence had been rjachJlH E j 
When v,^har word or phrase came, it was su®.^ 
to^Jbe the^pht oru;. Though fond of 
he was so candid and fair, admitting al! 
there was^in his op{>f>neiit's cast, and ohviouslyif' 
trying to see the point from his opponent’s side,% 
that nobody iVdt <in:toy< at having come* ol:^ 
second berst, wd}ilc (everybody who cared lor goocT^ 
talk wera away hadint; not only that he knew ^ 
more about (he rn uier than he did before, btat*^ 


that he had enjoyed an inteliectual pleasure of a.j 
rare and high kind. '1 he keenness ot his penetir||||| 
tion was nol Turin idalde, because it was joined ^ 
indulgent jialgment . th<j: ceaseless activityv-'i[ 
of his intellect was softened rather than reduced 


by the gaiety of his manner. His talk was con- 
versation, not discourse, for though he naturally 
became the centre of nearly every company in 
which he found himself, he took no more than 


his share. It was like the sparkling of a brook 
whose ripples seem to give out sun:>hlne. 

Though Sidgwick’s writings are a mine of 
careful and suggestive thinking* he was even 
more remarkable than his books. Though his 
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the impression of its 
least p&rt. of the 


' - v-I* ■ 'flu’ll 


n . to, thdUHpd at 4arge by 
hem in thd \ra^of instruction or 
of pleasure, A man is prized and reml||ubered 
ijiy his friends for what he was in th|i|Btercourse 
of life. Few men of our time hsSHmflu^nced 
soywide or so devoted a circle of friends ciUlP 
Henry Sidgwick ; few could respond to the c^s 
of friendship with a like sympathy or wisdom.,^ 
His advice was frequently asked in delicate 
questions of conduct, and he was humorously 
reminded that, by his own capacity as well as 
by the title of his chair, he was a professor of 
casuistry. His stores of knowledge and helpful 
criticism were always at the service of his pupils 
t>r his fellow- workers. ' 

From’ his earliest college days he had been 
just, well-balanced, conscientious alike in the pur- 
suit of truth and in the regulation of his own life, 
appearing to have neither prejudices nor enmities, 
and when he had to convey censure, choosing the 
least cutting words in which to convey it. Yet 
in earlier years there had been in him a touch 
of austerity, a certain remoteness or air of de't 
tachment, which confined to a very few persons 
the knowledge of his highest qualities. As he 
grew older his, purity lost its coldness, his keen- 
ness of discernment mellowed into a sweet and 
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pe^uajsive wisdom, 
a life uphich is the 
in ’^fej^h^the ao 
and: 




f and experience turning every faculty to 


the best 


aunt. In the modern world the two 


types of^Prellence which we are chiefly bidden 
tOT'^dmire are that of the active philanthrO|}ist 
and that of the saint. The ancient world pro- 
duced and admired another type, to which some, 
of its noblest characters conformed, and which, in 
Its softer and more benignant aspect, Sidgwick 
presented. In his indifference to wealth and 
fame and the other familiar objects of human , 
desire, in the almost ascetic simplicity of his daily 
life, in his pursuit of none but the purest pleasures, 
in his habit of subjecting all impulses to the law 
of reason, the will braced to patience, the soul 
brought into harmony with the divinely appointed 
order, he seemed to reproduce one of those philo- 
sophers of antiquity who formed a lofty concep- 
tion of Nature and sought to live in conformity 
with her precepts. But the gravity of a Stoic 
was relieved by the humour and vivacity which 
belonged to his nature, and the severity of a ^tc^c- 
WM softened by the tenderness and sympa:thy 
which seemed to grow and expand with every 
year,^ In Cambridge, where, though the society 
|l> a large one, all the teachers become personally 




hkal 


and the students have 
liar ''fnter^^e 

thoughts giicie^ 

j^ample*||^ired ^jeneration after gen^tion of 
^iing men passing through the University out 
ipfo the life of England, as a light s^j^igh upon 
j%he bank beams on the. waves of a r^r gliding 
swiftly to the sea. 

‘ It was a life of single-minded devotion to truth 
and friendship, a life serene and ger^je, free alike 
from vanity and from ambition, bearing without 
complaint the ill-health which sometimes checked 
*his labours, viewing with calm fortitude those 
problems of man’s life on which his miml was^ 
always fixed, untroubled in the presence of death.J 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causae 
Qmque mctus omnes et inexorabiie fatum 
Subiecit pedibus streratumque A^cherqntis avari. 

When his friends heard of Ms departure there 
rose to mind the words in which the closing .s. ene of 
the life of Socrates is described by the gp arfst of 
his disciples, and we thought that among all tho.se 
we had known there was none of whom we could 
more truly say that in him the spirit of philosophy 
had its perfect work in justice, in goodness, and 
in wisdom. ■ • 



? EDWARD ERNEST BOWEN » 

Ever since the publication of Stanley’s Life 15| 
Dr, Arnold that eminent headmaster has beert 
taken as the model of a great teacher and ruler 
of boys, the man who, while stimulating the in- 
telligence of his pupils, was even more concerned 
to discipline and mould their moral natures. 
Arnold has become the type of what Carlyle 
might have called “ The Hero as Schoolmaster.” 
Though there have been many able men at the 
head of large schools since his time, including 
three who afterwards rose to be Archbishops of 
Canterbury, as well as a good many who have 
become bishops, his fame remains unrivalled, and 
the type created by his career, of rather perhaps by 
his biographer’s account of it, still holds the field. 
Moreover, during the sixty years that have passed’ 
since Arnold’s death scarcely a word has been 
said regarding any other masters than the head. 
During those years the English universities have 
sent into the great schools a large proportion of 

Since this sketch was written a very interesting Lift of 
Momn his nei^hcw (the Hon. and Rev, W. E. Bowen) has apt>eared. 

of few) mays and a collection of his school -songs are 

;np|wm;4fc tb it. 




iphical' ' 

4t&tes as assisbint > 

among these 
er, rronr^g^u^;^auses> and 
preferred to remain,;J|ajr^ 
the headships of the as^ols. 
Every on^ knows that a school depends for its 
wellbeing and success more largely on the assist- 
ants taken together than it does on the head- 
master. Most people also know that individual 
assistant masters ate not unfrequently better 
scholarsi better teachers, and more influential 
with the boys than is their official superior. Yet 
the assistant masters have remained unhonoured 
and unsung in the general chorus of praise of the 
great schools which has been resounding over 
’ England for nearly two generations. 

Edward Bowen was all his life an assistant 
master, and never cared to be anything else. As 
he had determined not to take orders in the Church 
of England, he was virtually debarred from many 
of the chief headmasterships, which are, some few 
of them by law, many more by custom, confined 
to Anglican clergymen. But even when other 
headships to which this condition was riot attached 
were known to be practically open to his accept^’ 
ance, were, indeed, in one or two instances almost , 
tendered to him, he refused to become a candidate, , 
preferring his own simple and easy way of life' ' 
Jto the pomp and circumstance which cohvem 
requires a headmaster to maintain^ ~ TfiSs 
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ion, bdWeviw, did 
becomin^ioQliiit^ to t 




Sst successful, man 


of jud, 

I think, have oeeh generally' 
teaching profession as the 
his own peculiar line the 
aihong the schoolmasters of Britain. 

He was born on 30th March 1836, of an Irish 
family (originally from Wales) holding property 
in the county of Mayo. His father was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England ^ his mother, 
who survived him a few months (dying at the#.- 
age of ninety-four) and whom he tended with’li 
watchful care during her years of widowhood, 
was partly of Irish, partly of French extraction. 
Like his more famous but perhaps not more . i 
remarkable eldgr brother, Charles Bowen, who 
became Lord Bowen, and is remembered ns 
one of the most acute and subtle judges '*s 
well as one of the most winning personalities ] 
of our time, he had a gaiety, wit, and versatility | 
which suggested the presence of Celtic blood. 
He was educated at Blackheath School, and 
afterwards at King’s College in London, whence 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In i860, after a career at the University, dis 
tinguished both in the way of honours and 0" 
respect of the reputation he won among his 
cjOtttemporaries, he became a master at Harrow, 
and thenceforth remained there, Pleading an 
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^ monotonous life, 


. if 
m ceasing* 

t- He die 


tiring activity 
He diaTb^^^ter'^onl^y, 

Nothing couldylie less like the traditional 
Arnoldine metho<^P|bf teaching and ruling boys 
than Bowen’s method was. The note of those 
l^ethods was what used to be called moral 
earnestness. Arnold was grave and serious, 
distant and awe -inspiring, except perhaps to a 
few specially favoured pupils. Bowen was light, 

,, cheerful, vivacious, humorous, familiar, and, above 
i%ll things, ingenious and full of variety. His 
leading principles were two — that the boy must 
' at all hazards be interested in the lessons and 
that he should be at ease with the teacher. 

A Harrow boy once said ^to his master, 
“!• don’t know how it is, sir, but if Mr, Bowen 


earnestness. 


takes a lesson he makes you work twice as hard 
as other masters, but you . like it twice as much 
and you learn far more.” He was the most 
unexpected man in conversation that could be 
imagined, always giving a new turn to talk by- 
saying something that seemed remote from the 
.matter in . hand until he presently showed the 
connection. So his teaching kept the boys 
alert, because itS variety was inexhaustible. He 
seemed to think that it did not greatly matter 
what the lesson was so long as the pupil could be 
got to enjoy it. The rules of the school and the 
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requirements of the exarainatio«j|? for „which boys 
had tp be prepi||ed would pet;initted 

hiiin to try to any ^eat exten f^§igl k|aeriment 
qf varying subjects to suit indiv^ mp i^|i|fe3 ; but 
he was fond of giving lessons in tbpcs outside 
the rj^ular course, on astrc||||tny for instance, of 
which he had acquired a fait* knowledge, and on 
recent military history, which he knew wonderfully 
well, better prol)al>!) than any man in England out- 
side the military proiession. When the so-called 
"modern side” was established at Harrow, m 1869, 
he became head of it, hav'ing taken this post, not 
from any want of classical taste and learning, 
for he was an admirable scholar, and to the 
end of his life wrote charming I^atin verses, but 
because, he felt that this line of teaching needed, 
to be developed in a scliool which bad been for- 
merly almost wholly classical. For grammatical 
minutiae, for learning rules by heart, and indeed 
for the old style of grammar-teaching generally, '' 
he had an unconcealed contempt. He thought ib/J 
unkind and wasteful to let a boy go on puzzlini|' 
over difficulties of language in an author, an<^' 
permitted, under restrictions, the use of English 
translations, or (as boys call them) " cribs.’ljj^. 
Teaching was in his view a special gift of , 
the individual, which depended on the aptitudel; 
for getting hold of the pupil’s mind, and ^ 
enlisting his interest .in the subject., He 

had accordingly no faith in the doctrine that 
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teaching Jis a science which can be systematically 
- studiQfi^j| Sl tt art in which the apgirentice ought to 
' be, sygy^^^fey trained,' Whl^’^^ihe Wjis .su’^,- 
moned ‘ai'j^wMiess before the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission in 1894 he adhered, under cross- 
examination, to thi|^ view (so far as it affected 
schools like flarrow or Kton), refusing to be 
moved by the arguments of those among the 
Commissioners who cited the practice of (.'letmany, 
where Padagogik, as they call it, is elaborately 
taught in the universities. “ I am unable," he sab!, 
^ to conceive any machinery by which the art cl 
t^ching can be given practically to masters. That 
j^irt is so much a matter of persona! power and ex- 
•, and of variou-. social and moral gifts, 

’that I cannot conceive a good person made a good 
master by merely seeing a ria.ss of boy.s taught, 
unless he was .allowed to take a real and serious 
; |)art in it himself, un]e.ss he became a teacher him- 
I can understand that at a primary schooj you 
can learn by going in and hearing a good teac!\er at 
. work ; but the teaching of a class of older boys is 
so diftcrent, and has so much of the social element 
' in it. and it may vary so much, that I should 
despair of t(;aching a young man how to t,ike a 
^ class unless he was a long time with me. ... A 
^waster at a large j)Liblic school is chiefly a moral 
■and social force ; a master is this to a much le.ss 
* extent at a ])rimary school or in the ordinary day- 
schools, the grammar-schools of the country. To 
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deal with boys when you have them eigimpletely 
under your control for the w+ole ,of*^^^ry, day is 
an altogether different thing, and yequiiffei different 
virtues in the teacher from those that are required 
in the'ease of day-school.s.” 

Bowen may possibly have been mistaken, even 
as regards the teachers in the great public board- 
ing schools. If.is view seems to overlook or 
disregard that kirge class of persons who have no 
marked natural aptitude for leaching, but aie cap- 
able of being, by special instruction and supervised 
practice, kneaded and moulded into bette^r teachers 
than they would otherwise have grown to be. tie 
felt so strongly that no one ought to teach without 
havit)g a nail gift and fondness for teaching that 
he thought such diherence as training could make 
insigniheant in comparison with the inborn talent. 
Perhaps he generalised too boldly from himself,- 
for he had asi enjoy tnent of his work, and a con- 
scientiousness in always putting the very best of 
himself into ir---how much was conscientiousness 
and how much was enjoyment, m> one could tell 
— as well as a quickness and vivacity which no 
study of methods could have improved. As one 
of his most eminent colleagues,^ who -was also his 
life-long friend, observes: ^‘The humdrum And 
routine which must form so large a parf of a 
teacher’s life Avere never humdrum or routine to 
him, for he put the whole of his abounding 

* Mr. R, Bos worth Smith. 
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eiiergi”^ into his work, and round its driest details 
"there played and flickered, as with a lambent 
dame, his joyous spirit, finding expressipn now 
perhaps in a striking parallel, npw in a startling 
paradox, now in a touch of humour, llttd once 
again in a note of pathos.” f 

The personal influence he exerted on the boys 
who lived in his House was quite as remarkable 
as his “ form - teaching.” Stoicism and honour 
were the qualities it was mainly directed to form. 

' Every boy was, expected to show manliness and 
endurance, and to utter no complaint. Where 
physical health was concerned he was indulgent; 
his House was the first which gave the boys meat 
at breakfast in addition to tea with’^bread and 
butter. But otherwise the discipline w as Spartan, 
though not more Spartan than that he prescribed 
to himself, and the House was trained to scorn the 
slightest approach to luxury. Arm-chairs were 
forbidden except to sixth -form boys. A pupil 
relates that when Bowen found he was in the habit 
offSdcing two hot baths a week the transgression 
was reproved with the words : “ Oh boy, that’s 
like the later Romans, boy.” His maxims were ; 
“ Take sweet and bitter as sweet and bitter come ” 
and “ Always play th« game.” He never preached 
,to the boys or lectured them ; and if he had to 
convey a reproof, conveyed it in a shigle sentence. 
* But he dwelt upon honour as the foundation of 
chatracter, aad made every boy feel that he was 
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expected to reach the highest standard of truth- 
fulness^ courage, and duty the little community 
of the lipwse, or the cricket eleven, or the football 
team. 

(Sotl^-phave begun to think that in English 
schools and universities too much time is given to 
athletic sports, and that they absorb too largely 
the thoughts and interests of the English youth. 
Bowen, however, attached the utmost value to 
games as a training in character. He used to 
descant upon the qualities of discipline, good- 
fellowship, good humour, mutual help, and post- 
ponement of s<'lf which they are calculated to 
foster. Though some of his friends thought that 
his own intense and unabated fondness for these 
games — for he played cricket and football up to 
the end of his life — might have biassed his judg- 
ment, they could not deny that the games ought 
to develop the qualities aforesaid.^ 

“ Consider the habit of being in public, the for- 
bearance, the subordination of the one to the many, 
the exercise of judgment, the sense of personal 
dignity. Think again of the organising faculty that 
our games develop. Where can you get command 
and obedience, choice with responsibility, criticism 
with discipline, in any degreeremotely approaching 
that in which our social games supply them ? 
Think of the partly moral, partly physical side of it, 
temper, of course, dignity, courtesy. . . . When the 
inatch has really begun, there is edglation, there 
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is '4ttHS|(gfej|):i^ of horizon, self sinks, the common 
good is the only gi^dd, the bodily faculties ex- 
tulkrate in functional dew^l^ment, and the make- 
•'^elieve ambition is glorified into a sort of ideality, 
'■ Here i.s boyhood at its best, or very nearly at its 
beat. Sitniim crura. ! . . . When you have a lot 
of human beings, in highest social union and 
perfect organic action, developing the law of their 
race and falling in unconsciously with its best 
inherited traditions of brotherhood and common 
actipn, you are not far from getting a glimpse of 
one side of the highest good. There live?; more- 
soul iq. honest play, believe me, than in half the 
^3iymn-book.s.” 

I'hese words, taken from a half-serious essay on 
Games written for a private society, give some part 
of Bowen's views. The whole essay is well worth 
reading.' Its arguments do not, however,^ cjuitC 
settle the matter. Fhe playing of games may have, 
and indeed ought to have, the e.xcellent results 
Bo we.n claimed for it, and yet it may be doubled 
K»^hether the experience of life .shows th.at boys so 
brought up do in fact turn out substantially more 
good-humoured, unselfish, a.nd fit for the commerce 
of the world than others who have lacked this train-, 
ing. And the further question remains whether the 
gan\es are worth their costly candle. 'Fhat they 
occupy a goad deal of time at school and at college 
is not necessarily an evil, seeing that the time left 

^ It is; pi in ted in the / 
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for lessons or study is sufficient if weli -^pent 
j,The real drawback incident to the excessive 
I devotion games inspire in our days is that they 
I' leave little room in the boy’s or collegian’s mind 
i either for interest in his studies or for the love 
J of nature. I'hey fill his thoughts, they divert 
his ambition into channels of no permanent value 
to his mind or life they continue to absorb his , 
interest and lorrn a large part of his reading long 
s after he h<i.s left school or college. Neverthe- 
le.s.s, be these things as they may, the opinion 
of a man so able and so ex[)erumced as Bowen 
was, deserves to bt; recorded; anti his success in- 
endearing himself to and guiding his boys was. 
doubtless partly due to the use. he made of their 
liking for games. ‘ 

He was never married, so the school became 
the sole devotion of his life, and he be.c|ueathcd to 
p. it the bulk of his property, directing an area of 
laud which he iiad purchased on the top of the 
Hill to be aiw.iys kept as an open space for the 
benefit of boys and ma.sters. ? 

It need hardly be said that he loved boys as 
he loved teaching. He took them v*;ith him in ' 
the holidays on walking tours, hie kept up cor- 
respondence with many of his pupils after they 
left Harrow, and advised them as occasion ros^!' 
To many of them he remained thrcpjgh life the 
model whom they desired to imitate. But he 
was very chary, of the exercise of inft|ience. “ A 
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jr,” he once wrote, '^groWs like the 


. ^ewple^of oM, w||h:OUt sound of mallet and 
' dO’^ tp arrange matters 

,'So as to give 'Vi^t^?ther-. ^t'p^nc'e, We ^can 
make tl|e right choice sometimes a little edsier, 
we can prevent, tendencies from blossoming into 
acts, and render pitfalls visible.} How much in- 


directly and unconsciously we can do, none but 
the recording angel knows. ‘You can and you 
should,’ said Chiffers,^ ‘go straight to the heart of 
every^^h^ividual boy.’ Well, ’a fellow -creature’s 
mind ’Is a sacred thing. You may enter into that 
arcanum once a year, shoeless. And in the effort 
to control the spirit of a pupil, to make one’s own 
approval his test and mould him by the strels of 
our own presence, in the ambition to do this, the 
craving for moral power and visible guiding, the 
subtle pride of effective agency, lie some of thd 
chief temptations of a schoolmaster’s work.”^ 
Such ways and methods as I have endeavoured 
to describe are less easy to imitate than those 


which belong to the Arnoldige type of scbpol- 
imaster. fin Bowen’is'gsiipty, in his vivacity, in fbd 
phumour which interpenetrated everything he Said 
; or did, there was something individual . T eacber^’ 
who do not possess a like vivacity, versatility, ain| ’ 
humour cannot hope to apply with like success 
method of familiarity and sympathy. Npt 
indeed that jbowen Stood altogether alone in his 


.. 1 . . 


k the typical would-be imitator of Arnold. 
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use that method. There were othtre 'dmong : 
his contemporaries who shared liis view, and whose ' 
ptacticewas not dissimilar, , H« %as, however, the ‘ 
earliest and most bi'ipiant exponent of the view, 
so his career may be said to open a new line, and 
to ma^ a new departure in the teacher’s art. ) 

I nkve mentioned his walking' tours. He 
was a pedestrian of extraordinary force, rather 
tall, but spare and light, swift of foot, and tire- 
less in his activity. As an undergraduate ,he 


had walked from Cambridge to Oxford^^hearly 


ninety milesf in twenty-four hours, scarcely halt- 
( ing. At one time or another he had traversed 
on foot all the coast-line and great part of the , 
inland regions of England. He was an accom- 
plished Alpine climber. His passion for exercise 
of body as well as of mind was so salient a 
feature in his character that his friends wondered -g 
hot^^e would be able to support old age. He 
. was spared the trial, for he was gay and joyous as^ i 


ever on the last morning of his life, and he died 
in a moment, while mounting his bicycle after 
ijipig ascent, among the lonely forests of Ikirgundyij 
then bursting into leaf under an April sun. 

' ji Hisll^ interest in politics provided him ^ 
a short and strenuous interlude of public %^tion, 
which varied the even tenor of his life at Hartp^ 
At the general election 6f i8So he stood as a 
Capdidate for the little borough of He^ford (whidh 
since been merged in the co^ty) ligain^ 
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Mr, Aitliiuir BaljFour, no|lir;^i902) First Lord of the 
Tr^suiy'in En^^hd. The pro-T?'urkish policy 
: Sf Lord Beacoii$jleI<J, followed by the Afghan 
War of 1878, hi!M-*T0used laiany Liberals who 
usually took little' part in i»litical action, Bowen 
felt the impulse to denounce the conduct of the 
Ministry, and went into the contest with h,is usual 
airy suddenness. .He had little prospect of suc- 
cess at such a place, for, like many of the so-called 
Academic Liberals ‘of those days, he made the 
mistake of standing for a small semi-rural con- 
stituency, overshadowed by a neighbouring mag- 
, nate, instead of for a large town, where both his 
opinions and his oratory would have been better 
appreciated. However, he enjoyed the contest 
thoroughly, amusing himself as well as the electors 
by his lively and sometimes impassioned speeches, 
^nd he looked back to it as a pleasant episode in 


||is usually smooth and placid life. He was all his 
a strong Liberal vieitle roche, a lover of free- 
ji^om and equality as well as of economy in publid 
Ipance, a Free Trader, an individualist, an enemy 

■ all wars and all aggressions, and in later y^i^ 
ftM|||ingly ipdignant at the rapid increase^W 
^^Kry an# naval expenditure. He vMas alsoy 
Rfi|te Litlerals of 1850-60 in general, a sym- ' 

■ pafHRer with oppressed nationalities, though this 


fisieling did not carry>fiil"i the length of accept- 
• ihg the policy of hfoAe Rule for Ireland, as 


which .ht^lpd grave doubts, yet douhts not 
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quhe.so serious as to his separation- from 

the Liberal party. Twice he was on 

the point of becopiing a ckij&ate for a seat in 
the House of Commons, but ^ether his Jovg for 
Han^w would ha\-; suffered. to remain in 
ParJihment had he. entered it may be doubted. One 
could not even tell whether he was really disap.- 
pointed that his political aspirations remained unful- 
filled. / Had he given himself to parliamentary life, 
- his readine.ss, ingenuity, and wit would have so^n 
made him valued !>y hi3»own side, while his sincerity 


and engaging manners would have commended 
him*to both sides alike, j' His delivery was always 
too rapid, and his voice not powerful, yet these 
defects would have been forgotten in the interest 
whiidi so peculiar a figure must have aroused. 

His peace principles contrasted oddly with 
his passion for military history, a passion whif! 
prompted many vacation journeys to battlefiel4jiS 
all over Europe, from Salamanca to Austerlitz. 
He had followed the campaigns of Napoleo| 
through Piedmont^ind Lombardy, through 
many and Austria, as well as those of Wellingt 
in Spain and Southern France.' This tg 
not uncommon in men of peace. Freern^ 
it; J. R. Green and S. R. Gardiner had 
the historical works of Sir George Tr^el) 
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* He remarked once that he had the bjtttlefitidt 

of the past that he must begin tu <tevAe | 
future, f u#- 

' ... ’ • , ■■■ '..' 3 ?' . ' 


If battlefielrls of the 
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prove that it lives in 


if. genial Ib^^sts also. It was a pleasure to 
be led over a battlefield by Bowen, for he had 
a good eye for ground, he knew the movements 
of t^e armies down to the smallest? detail, and he 
could explain with perfect lucidity the positions of 
the combatants and the tactical moves in the ga|ne. 

Twice only did he come across- actual „^ght 1 n^, 
once at, Duppel in j 864, during the SchlcsAvig- 
Holstein war, and again in Paris during the siege 
of the Communards by ||fte forces that obcyfed 
Thiers and the Assembly sitting at Versailles. 
Me maintained that the Commune hud be.enjiun- 
fairly judged by Englishmen, and wrote singu- 
larly interesting description of whtit he saw while 
risking his life in the beleaguered city, 'rhe^cj 
was in him a great spirit of adventure, though lhe| 
circumstances of his life gave it little .scx^n* . 

Travel wtipone of his chief pleasures, but it 
if possible, a still greater plea-sure !o his 
Jlow-travellers, for he was the rno.st agrretible 
companions, fertile in suggestion, candid in 
scussion, swift in decision. He cared nothing 
luxury and very little for comfort ; he was 
|bs 5 ifutely unselfish ind imperturbably good- 
iu^|piired ; he could get enjoyment out of the 
''^tallest incidents of travel, and hts curiosity to 
^' see the surface of Jtlje earth as well as the cities 
of men was inexh^stible. He loved the un- 
, existed, and if one had written proposing an 
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expedition to explore 3!ii>etp.iiie . wopp have 
telegraphed back, ‘\Start tp-ni|fht l'” a^ meet 
Charing Cross or Victoria ? 

I have dwelt on Povven’s gifts and miethods 
as a teacher, becacs : teaching was the joy and 
the business of ius life, and because he showed 
a new way in whicii boys might be stimulated 
and guided, but he was a great deal besides 
a teacher, ju'^c as his iiroth(‘r Charles was a' 
great deal lio.sides a ia\sy(‘r. Both had talents 
for. literature of a vert high order. Charles 
published a verse irain.lalion oi Virgil's Eclogues 
and * the llrst si'' iv .eks t,ii liic ^ lull ol 


ingenuity and reliheiacnt, as well as of hue poetic • 
taste. Ifdward’s vein e.vpressf:d itself in the 
u w;riting of songs. iiis school songs, composed 
Jfor the Harrow buys, bec.ime imrra nsely popular 
with them, and tJicir use at sc.b||^ celebrations 
of various kinds has pa.ssed fli||||P Harrow ,tO , 
the other great .sHjom’s of England, 
to 
so 

hi _ _ 

iiTe, in the exertion of physical strength, ip' thW 
mimic strife of games, yet with an occasion^^ 


3 om<; of the larger gin : .schools. 
ngs are utiiquc in their lanciful nigenuity an* 
miorous extravagance, full oi a boyish joy 


touch of sadness, like the shadow of a, passi ^ J 
cloud as it falls on the cricket held ov)Er ,^JiH: 
the shouts of the players arc ringing. The metres 
are various ; all show rhythtbical &luU« khd ® aB 
the verse has a swing which makig, it sAm^rly. 



a mass of voices. Most 
of the sprigs aiji^ dedicated to cricket or football, 
but a few are serious, and two or three of these 
have a beauty of thought and perfection of form 
which make the reader ask why ia j^oetic gift so 
true and so ^Idicate should have been rarely used» ' 
These songs were the work of his middle or later 
years, and he never wrote except when the im- 
pulse came upon him. The stream ran pure but 
ran seldom. In early days he h;ld been for a 
while, like many other brilliant young IJnivensity 
men of his time, a contributor to the Saturday 
Review. (There surely never was a journal which 
enlisted so much and such varied literary talent : 
as the Saturday did between 1855 and 
Bowen’s articles were, like his elder brother’'^/ 
extreiiiely witty. In later life he Could 
be induced to wite, having fallen out of the liaMt, 
and being, in<*d, too busy to carry on any large 
ij^ece of work ; but the. occasional papers on c;duca- 
tional subjects he produced showed no decline in 
phis vivacity or in the abundance of his humour. 
^Those who knew the range and the resources | 
Sbf his mind sometimes regretted that he would do| 
.jiOthing to let the world know them. But hef 
was, to a degree most unusual among men of real:| 
l^jwer, absolutely indifferent, not only to fame, but| 
to oppO!^niti|s for exisrcising pow’er or infiuenceA 
stolckim which he sought to form in his 



^cbifea|ed by his own example. It 
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;w^$ i genial and cheeriful w|^ich 

neither his affection for’ them OTr his brightness 
ih society, and which pen^il^^ him to draw as 
much enjoyment from small things as most 
people can from g^^t ones. But if he had 
the gaiety of ah Irishman, he had a double portion 
of English regei^e. He never gave expression 
in words to hfe emotions. He never seemed 
either elated or depressed. He never lost his 
temper and never seemed to be curbing it His 
^ras^s and way of life were simple to the verge of 
paollterity ; nor did he appear to desire anything 
more than what he had obtained. 

It is natural — possibly foolish, yet almost 
fitable — that those who perceive in a friend 
presence of rare and brilliant gifts should 
^that his gifts should not only be turned 
iill account for the world’s benefit, but 
jtild become so known and appreciated as 
to make others admire and value what they 
admire and value. When such a man prefers to j 
live his life in his own way, and do the plain | 
duties that lie near him, with no thought of j 
anything further, they feel, though the^ may try ' 
to repress, a kind of disappoihtment, as thougli^ 
greatness or virtue had missed its mark becau^ i 
known to few Insides themselves. Yet theri^ii^i 
a sense in which that friend is mos| <ikfr 
has least belonged to the 
cated for what thd worl<tehaS^ td 
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. Iia^^' rdxdfered the servOT'that'. his ..^y,/#' iji^ 
l^ulred with no togging {of aciy i^Hbf theatre 
' o^iany^applause to b« th^vihroa. Is ti^e indeed , 
anything more beautiful th^;,i^ life of quiet self- 
sufficing yet beneficent seikfl|^r siich as the 
'ancient philosophers incukafedjla.’ life which is 
now more rarely than ever led ky^en of shining 
gifts^ecause the inducements to ’h*'i|ig such gifts 
into the dusty thoroughfares of the. world have 
grown more numerous ? ^ Bowen had , the i^t 
equipment for a philosopher. He knew the thjnjl^ 
that gave him pleasure, and sought no others. Hen 
* knew what he could do well. He followed^M 
own bent. His desires were few, arid he j^fflp 
gratify them all. He had made life exactlg ^m Alk: 

wished it to be. Inten9||t;. as* he 
%ravel, he never uttered a note of regret wliWfMS': 
beginning of a Harrow school term stopii^^^a 
journey, at its most interesting point, so deaciy. 
did he love his boys. What more can we desire 
for our friends than this — that in remembertng 
them there should be nothing to regret, that ail 
who came under their influence should feel them- 
;)sdWs for ever thereafter the better for th#t; in^ 

^ fluenije, that a happy and peaceful life should 'Ik s 
fwia^tied by a sudden and painless death? / 
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As with the prpgress of science new, ^fts emerge 
and ne.w occupations and trades’ are created^ so 
Mfith the progress of* society professions pre- 
viously unknown arise, evolve new types of 
intellectual cxcellep.ee, aiid supply n new theatre 
jhe display o!' pi-culiar and exceptional gifts. 

I a proftission, such a tyj)e, and the type 
^s perhaps nio.st specially characteristic of 
:S, is that of the Editor. It scarcely 
before th^French .Revolution, and is, as 
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♦y developed, a product of the last eighty 
Various are its forms.' There is the 
.Business Editor, who runs his newspapef'-as a , 
great commercial undertaking, and neither 

care for politics nor attach himself tomm' political 
party, America still recolIec^dBpe familiar 
example set by James GordjjBpfeennett, the 
fou|tt^,r of the AViu f her^cls'^' 

thii^lectivc EMitor, who miy never pen a 
but shows his skill in gatheril% an ali 
round him, and' in allotting to e<^ df them the 
work he can do best. Such att '^he 
Douglas Cook, a mtm of slend|r culti^t|^^ 
, ■ ■"363 
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anS vlew ’lqt^lectual interes^ . but still remem- 
bered in Ej|gtod by thoi^ who forty years 
>-ago knew the'' s^ff Saturday Remeiv, 

then In its brilliant possessed of an 

extraordinary instinct fob topics which caught 
the public taste, and p^ons capable of 

handling those topics, Delane, of the 

Times, had the same gift, with talents and 
knowledge far surpassing Cook’s. A third and 
usually more interesting form is found in the 
Editor who is himself an able writer, and who 
imparts his own individuality to the journal he 
directs. Such an one was Horace 
who, in the days before the War of Sece^ipii,i. 
made the Ne-,v York Tribune a p;^^' in; 
America. Such another, of finer n.'itur^i 5 |i.t^ity, 
was Michael Katkofif, who in his sh^l..;, career • 
did much to create and to develop ti^^spirit 
of nationality and imperialism in Russfi^thirty 
years ago. 

It w'as to this third form 6f the editorial pro- 
fession that Mr. Godkin belonged. He is ihe 
most remarka^e example of it that has appeared 
in our time — perhaps, indeed, in any time since 
the profession rose to importance ; and all the 
more remarkable because, he was neveb, 
Greeley or Katkoff, the exponent of any wider 
' spread sentimept or potent movement, but was* 
. .frequently in opposition to the feeling for the 
moment dominant, '■ ^ i;. 
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'■Edwm' Lawrt^ce,, Godkin/:|i^:;:^son of a. Pro- 
testant clergymai'^;^ij|id , auth^i!^'*#^^’'iborn in the 
county of* Wicklow, in iSjn" He 

was educated at Qucen’j^ College, Belfast, read 
for a short time for .tilie' English bar. but drifted 
into journalism hy the post of corre- 
spondent to iVews during the 

Crimean War in ^ 853-54. Thehorror of war which 
he retained througUliis Jihe was due to the glimpse 
of it he had in tlse (, I'iniea. '' Soon afterwards he 
went to Americ.i, was avfiinitled to the bar in New 


York, but never f^raclised, sp^ait seme months in 
through the .S^M}ther^ States on horse- 
earning i:heK‘!>y ^vhal s];Lvt;ry was, and 
socjcxi ( onse-quences, was 
y(*.-ji's a wriie.r on the A-ew Vfrk 
71 i*J^e''«'Jfd ullimati iy, ia 1S65, cstab!ish(e<:|j,?i|ri 
r a wt'ekly joinu:h called tl'K: .lyafton, 

Thi^^' cori.tinue.d to cdii, -writing mc?t of it 
liimst'lfi? tin ifi8t, when f.o ncceptcd the editor- 
ship of the Net-:' I'ork .Eveninc Post, au old and 


rcspectal'le paper, hut with no very large circula- 
tion. I'he Nation .continued to appear, Init be- 
came practicali-y a -weekly eJiti:.>ii c.t the Evenins; 


Eostf ,JI^. rather, as some onv said, the Evening 
a daily edition ol t!ie Nation^ loH 
tiief tone and spirit that had char-icteris,ed!, the 
Nation now pervaded the Post. In 1900 faiUl%' 
health compelled him to retire Irom active work, 
and in May 1962 he died in England, JournalLsm 
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ifeft istSti littlfe liSisure for any. o!i|l^ kind of iiteraiy 
,.|)roduction ; -'bul he wrote %f,.(^arly life a shqrt 
history of Hvuagary.;. and -a number of articles 
which he had in lalj^j^years contributed to the 
Nation or to magazi^P’^ere collected and pub- 
lished in three volumes .hety?'een 1-895 and 1900. 
I'hey are clear and tides, specially in- 

structive where they deal %ith the most recent 
aspects of democracy. But-as they convey a less 
than adequate impression of the peculiar qualities 
which established his fame, 1 pass on to the work 
by which he will be remembered, liis work ;cs a 
weekly and daily public writer. 

H e was well equipped ior this 
considerable ex])erience of the worklj 
for though not a learned 
id a gr».;at deal of knowlcil 
, midal and historical subjects, and 
of posidve prim iples which he saw 
'.fheld coherently. In philosciphy and ecctnomics 
'■‘':he was a Lailitariaii of the school of J. S, 

' Mill, and in politics what used to be called a 
philosophical Radical, a Radical of the, less 
extreme tyjte, free from sentiment an|l from 




prejudices, but equally free from any,.d||^ire to 
destroy lor the ,,£ake of destroying. liUte afl^e 
other Utilitarians of those days, he was a 
moderate optimist, expecting the world to grow 
better steadily, though not swiftlj' ; and he went 
to America in the belief that he should there’ find 



f , 
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|ijdre progress ^nd more of 

grq^dn prospect, t,|spn^; 3 jiy European country 
co^fd show. It ^as Ae viand of promise, in 
which all the forces 'for good on which 

the school of Mill reli^d^^ere to be found at 
■work, hampered bl||y' thie presence of slavery. 

I ndte this fact, becay^vit shows that the pessi- 
r^sin of Mr. Godkin^^^'a^er years was not due teoja 
'» naturally queruious.or despondent temperament,,. 

So too was his mind admiralty fated for the 
fe^t he hriu 1)105011. It was logical, penetrat-. 
jiTg, ‘ .systematic, yet it was also quick and 
views were definite, not to say 
and as they were confidently ttfeldi 
ey were confidently expressed. He 
‘a doubtful note. He neve£ 

Ipuky, nor sought, when 
rant, to cover up his l^no'r 
■was ke'.pt well in hand, for his con*' 
stant dim Was to get at and deal with the viC!l||' 
facts of every case. If he was not original in the ^ 
way of thinking out doctrines distinctively hiS’ 
own, nor in respect of any exuberance of ideas 
Dubbling up in the course of discussion, there was 
.fertility^ well aS freshness in his application of 
p^ncip^ to current questions, and in i.iie illustra- 
tf^s by ^hich he enforced his arguments. 

As his thinking was exact, so his style was* 
clear-cut and trenchant. Even %hen he was s 
"Writing most swiftly, it never sank ; below a 
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.level •■of form and .finish. 


..level •■of form and .finish,, had its''' 
use aiid every sentej|&e;'^oIa/^ There was no 
i doubt about his just as little about i 
the strength of h^^ooidctibhs. He had a gift 
for terse vivac^a$|v|ii^^|^r«ip|ffi^ ^commenting on 
some extent of up the effect of 

a speech or a airoate. touch was equally 

light and firm. But>|f tnliimaiiner was brisk, the 
matter was solid : you admired the keenness of 
the insight and the weight of ihe judgment just 
as much as the ‘brightness of the style. 
of the brightness lay in the >|i,uni 9 iur. Tn^^s a 
plant which blossoms so much mOre'^ofas^l^'^bj|^ . 
Transatlantic soil that Etiglish readers^ 

Nation had usually a start of surprise 

that this^most humorous (|||^inericaii/jSpSjp|Mi^.., 

f ^' n^ an American at all but 
d indeed a European who 
thoroughly Americanised. It was 
|||i pungent and sarcastic quality, usuall|^ .^rchted 
to the detection of tricks or the exposure of 
|l shams, but it was eminently mirth-provoking and 
never malicious. Frequently it was itfteical, and 
the irony sometimes so fine as to be mistakelfi 
for aeriousness. ■^■' ..,.,f ‘ ^ :?■, .■ 

'fhe Nation was from its very firstf.^um'b^’' 
so full of force, keenness, and knowled||e,yand^0 ^ 
unusually well written, that it made its way raj^ly 
among the educated classes of the Eastern '^tes. 
';|jt soon became aKpo^Cpjfe a po^er of a mew 
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Kind. : Mr. Gofl^ifc. of the "'Cents'..: 

.'.Of' . iaterests of'^tJ^>^M||p||^Journalisf.' 

/g^ave •; nO’ thoug^t^i^i|^ji ^^| pisation of the.| 
paper as a busines? , He scarcely 

^leeded circulation, ■ his livelihood 

depehdifed upon the Ilihich he was the 

chief owner, or w);||)^|^vih.e was associated with 
<^hers in the ownership of the Evening Post. 
He refused to al|ft'*f?any news he disapprove^ 
ii^uding. all scandal and all society gossip, ftd’ 
^p|Ak He was prepared at any moment :|p, 
icM-ur unpopularity from his subscribers, or even ; 
Jtoaeiffend one half of his advertisers. He took 
Jpw'^ajns to get news before other journals, and , 
/Jiothing for those, “befits” and “scoops" in 
vfe|Py: t1»e soul of the normal newspaper man 
ffifi^i.|kjfegitiinate source of pride. He was not 
would have said, to please either ad- ' 
or subscribers, but to tell the American,^ ' 
p^pl# the trull)' they needed to hear, and ifsi" 
those truths were distasteful, so much the mor# ' 
rifeedful;l^S it to proclaim them. He was abso« * 
independent not only of all personal but 
A public man was never 

» ^]ji^^ed or 'suffered to escape censure be*^ ; 

a private acquaintance. He Once 
ir^ di(ite.t the being obliged to censure those, ' 
wtdh Iwi^^ he stood in personal relations wras . 
the least agreeabW feature of his professicm. 
Whether an act vi|t| done by th|| Republicins 
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ference to nis 
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tinued to give a geneifi&foyal to the latter 
. j..-: — KrrtV. his idtedracfntial terms, put 


statesman during both his ^^ficfntial terms, 
i when Mr. Cleveland's Venezuelan message with 
m menaces to England app^ted in Deceil^er 
'■^5. Mr. Godkin Vehemently denoun^^d 
^ieed he had frequently before blamed paf 
. of the Cleveland administrations. 


He soitie- 



v-;i 

;^itimes voted for the Republicans, sometim^ 

P the Democrats, according to the merits « ” 

^ transitory issue or the particular cart<hd^ 
after 1884 no one could have called hl^ 
Republican or a Democrat, • 

Independence of party is less rare 
American than among European n^|ir| 
but courage such as Godkin’s is rare 
where. The editor of a century ago hadjn must 
^untries to fear press censorship.^ the law of 
^'political libel, or the frowns of th|||re at ' W 
"modern editor, delivered from 
exposed to the more insidious temp*^ 4 - 
ttmcial influence, of social pressur^hf 
fear of injuring the business interests t|f t 
I paper, which are now sometimes 
' Ldkin’s conscientiqusn|to pride m^dejiun, 
■ indi^rent to infl3|||pM.to thr^s. ^ 



'GcJ^kia .^v‘' ' \i7i''' 

some one tried to- 

fr%htea the east • Clear, pnss^t, an# self- 

er^ything by ‘a i^b standard. 
!»f ibiTOOur an^ul^‘s|jirit, lie (^tributed censure 
with no regbro* eithe^ipb , thel^offibiai position 
or to the party afiiji||^^ns of politicians. The 
“Weekly Day ofi jtMgment” was tlie title, 
bestowed upon the Nation by Charles Dudley 
Warner, who himself admired it. As Godkitl 
expected — or at least demanded — rightcous^^ebs 
fr^ every one, he was more a terror to evib' 
doers than a praise to them that do well, :■ 
the fact that, having no private ends to serve, , 

i'“, .V' ' *i, 

ought only of truth and the public interestii 
bim all the more stringent. Becausd'i 
pd found it easy to be, fearless an<| in- 
hc scarcely allowed enough for the 
of others, and sometimes chastised^ the 
Sternly as the wicked. An editor 'Ifho 
sriMes all the self-seekers and all the time-servi!^s 
whom he thinks worth smiting, is sure to In- 
come a target for many arrows. But as Godkmf 
MS-as an eilpily caustic critic of the sentimenta|i 
or .economic heresies of well-meanini^ 
itoen dfr^sec^ons of opinion, he incurred hostility 
quarters where the desire for honest admij||ij- 
Ifetion and the purity of public life was hdrdly 
less strong than in the pages of the Nati<m. Itself 
Though he took di|j|^nal part in politics, 


appeared on pla^ 


tor in any ay put hhisdif 
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forM^|i||li^: paper #as so^j;^rk4dIy himself that 
leopte talki^ ! 0 f it as h^ ^v-|£ was not "the 
^Naiim says’” or "the aayiC’’ ,^t "Godkip 
says.” Even , foreigp birth , flwas charged 
against hint-^ ' i'are ;<j|:ja.rge country so 

tolerant and catholic as the United States, where , 
every office except that of President is open to 
,|M^wcomers as freely as to the native born. 

He was called “un-American,” and I have 
heard men who admired and read the Nation 
' neii'^theless complain that they did not want 
"to be taught by a European how to run this 
j^epublic.” True it is that he did not see things 
or write about them quite as an Americati would 
have done. But was this aiU'gether a misforpi^? *■ 
The Italian cities of the Middle Ages u.se;^^^a%^, 
in a man of character and mark fre^n .sortvi^thdr^f 
t place and make him Podesta just because ho;Stpod 
; * outside the family ties and the factions of the 
city. Godkin’s foreign education gave him de- 
tachment and perspective, it never reduced his 
ardour to see administration and public life in 
.America made worthy of the greatness of the 
American people. 

No journal could have maintained its circi%«, 
tion and extended its influence in the face ofjso 
hostility except by commanding merits. 
The* merits of the Nation were’ incontestable. 

It was the best weekly not onj^ in America 
but in the world. The enHtorials were models 
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of Style. The book review^h ifjany the^T* 
in earlier days also written by Godkin himsejl^'^ 
were finished in point of foriji, and, when not f 
his own, came from ihe ablest specialist bands 
in the country. The “current notes” of progre.ss 
in such subiccts as geograjihy. natural history, 
and archaeology were, inslructive and accurate. 
So it was th It people had to read the 
whether ihev 'iht'd it or not. It could not be 
ignor'd. It a nece.ssity ev'cn where it was a 

Jterror. ^ 

Yet nci'her tt;e force of his reasoning ■ 

the hriiliaiic-' >1 his style would have .sccureffl' 
Godkin s julluen.s . ,i for two other elements of, 
stren^ifi be pu- 'Cs;.,.’ f)ne was the universal 
belief in his disini'ncsiednc.ss ain.l sincerity. 
He'''’«J’as ofu.ii chauged with po.judice or bitter- 
ness, but nevt-r widi any .sinister motive ; enemies 
no less than friends respected Itim. • 'I'he 
other vt.as hi.s liumour. Att austere moralist 
who is iwimfui u' fun i.s rare in any country. 
Relisldng huimsur more than docs any other 
people, the Antcrican.s could liot l<e seriously 
angry with a man who gave thtmt so abundant a 
feast. 

To trace the course he took in the pohtics^ 
the United States since if'6o would almol||wHE 
to outline the history of forty years, fdr there 
was no great issue in the discussion of which 
he did not bear a part. He was a stron^^ 
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Upmorter of theKNorthern cause during the War 
M^ ecession. and |j(y his letters to the London 
News did Sjdl^hing to enlighten English 
readers. When the problems , of reconstruction 
emerged after the war, he suggested lines of 
action more mo4erate th«>n followed by 

the Republican leaders, ah||during many subse- 
' quent years denounced the “carpet-baggers,” and 
advocated the policy of restoring self-govern- 
ment to the Southern States and withdrawing 
Federal troops. Incensed at the corruption of 
, some of the men who surrounded Preside|ji|' 
Grant during his first term, he opposed Grant’s - 
re-election, as did nearly all the reformers of 
those days. By this time he had begun to attack 
the “spoils system,” and to demand a refottniof 
the civil service, and he had also become en^ii^ed 
in that campaign against the Tammany organisa- 
tion in New York City which he maintained 
with unabated energy till the end of his editorial 
career.* In 1884 he led the opposition to the 
candidacy of Mr. Blaine for President, and it was 
i mainly the persistency with which the Evening 
‘ Post set forth the accusations brought against 
'i. that statesman that secured his ,?|^eat in New 
I State, and therewith his defeat in the 

Action. It was on this occasion that the nick- 

’ The Tammany leaders had him repeatedly arrested, usually on 
vSunday mornings (that hfbg the day on which it was least easy to find 
1^1) for alleged criminal libels upon them. These prosecutions, threatened 
, hope of intimidating him, never went 
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name of Mugwump* was first applied ta_, 

,, Godkin by the ablest of h^^:antagonists 
press, Mr. Dana of the York Sun, a .! 

before long extended to the Independents who 
the Post led,\ and who constituted, during the 
next ten or . twelve years, a section of opinion 
important, if not li^ its numbers, yet by the 
intellectual and moral weight of the men who 
composed it. When currency questions became^' 


promin^’^t, Mr Godkin was a strong opponent/ 
of bimet iiiisrn and of “ silverism ” in all its ; 
-forms, and a not less strenuous opponent of ^ ; 
socialistic theories and movements. It need 
hardly be added that he had always been an 
upholder of the. principles of hree Trade. Like 
a sound Cobdemte, he was an advocate of 
peace, and disliked territorial extension. He 
opposed President Grants scheme for the acqui- 
sition of San Dontingo, as be afterwards opposed 
the annexation of Hawaii. His close study of 
Irish history, and his old faith in the principle of 
nationality, had inv'ide him a strenuous advocate of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Put no one was farther 
than he from sharing the feelings of the Ameri- 
can Irish tpifards Bingland. He condemned the 
threats addressed in 1895 Great Britain over 
the Venezuela question; and glad as he was* to 




, ^ A Mugwump is in the Algontjuin aged chief on wise ixia.ni 

and the name was meant to ridicule the manner asenbed to 

^ £ztemn^' F^si. 
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1 , question settled by England’s accept- 
an arbitration which she had previously 
the right of the United States to 
and, he held that England must beware of 
yi6ldii|jg too readily to pressure from the United 
States, because such compliance would encourage 
that aggressive spirit in the latter whose con- 
sequences for both countries he feared. Never, 
perhaps, did he incur so much obioc^uy as in 
defending almost single-handed, the British posi- 
tion in the. Vqfiezuelan afUir. I'he attacks made 


all over the country on the Evening Post were, 
he used to say, like storms of hail lashing against 
his windows. At the very end of his ^carc.er, he 
resisted the war with Spain and the annexation 
of the Philippine Islands, deeming the acquisi- 
tion of trans- Oceanic territories, inhabited by 
inferior races, a dangerous new departure, opposed 
to the traditions of the Fathers of the Kepd|^, 
and inconsistent with the principles on whicI^Se 
Republic, was founded. No public writer has left 
a more consistent record. 


In private life Mr. Godkin was a faithful 
friend and a charming companion, gfuiial as well 
as witty, considerate of others, and liked no less 
than admired by his staff on the Evening Post, 
free from cynicism, and more indulgent in .his 
views of human Shiite than might have ;bpe|i 
gathered from utterances. He never 

despaired of deral^atic government, yet his 
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spirits had been damped by the faint f 
of those hopes for the progress of free 
^and especially of the United States, 
had iJlurained his youth. The slow advari 
of economic truths, the evils produced by 
the incre.ase of wealth, the growth of what he 
called “ chromo- civilisation,” the indifference of 
the rich and educalcti to politics, the want of 


nerve arnon^ politicians, the excitability of the 
masses, the t-Mi;icity with Which corruption and 
misgovernment held their ground, in spite of 
repeated exposures, in cities like New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago— ail these things had 
so sunk into his soul that it became hard to in- 


duce him to look at the other side, and to appre- 


ciate th<; splendid recuperative forces which are 
at work in America. Thus his friends were 
driven to that melancholy form of comfort which 
co'h'iMsts in pointing out that other couiirries are 
hib^pietter. 'ihey argued that Itngland in par- 
ticular, to which he had continued to look as the 
home of political morality and enlightened State 
wisdom, was suffering from evils, not indeed the 
same as those which in his judgment afflicted 
America, but equally serious. They bade him 
remember that moral progress is not continuous, 
but subject to ebbs of reaction, and that America 
is ii, country of which one “a|o^d never despair, 
■^ibause in it evils tiave worked but 

Aeir cure. He did iregretful^ own. after hW 
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-visits ttflkurope, that England had sadly • ^ 
wSned from the>siEngland of his earlier days, . 
^^^he admitted ^at the clouds under which his'.fc 
' dvirn path had latterly Iain might after a time be ^ • 
spattered by a burst of sunshine ; but his hopes for 
the near future of America were not brightened by 
these reflections. Sometimes he seemed to feel — 
though of his own work he >never spoke — as 
though he had laboured in forty years. 

If he so thought, he did his work fai fess than 
justice. It had told powerfully upon the United 
States, and that in more than one way. Though 
the circulation of the Nation was never large, it 
was read by the two classes which in America have 
most to do with forming political and ecfeporaic 
opinion — I mean editors and University teache^S 
(The Universities and Colleges, be it leraembel'H'tlf 
, are far»i|^ore numerous, relatively to the poptfo-’ 
tiqn, in, America than in England, and^a miirje 
important factor in the thought of the counfijj^'.) 
From the editors and the professors Mr. (J^kin’s 
views filtered down interne educated cl|ss gener- 
ally, and affected its opnnon. He insti%:ted and 


ally, and affected its opifffon. He insti%ted and 
stimulated the men who instructed and stimu- 


' lated the rest of the people. To those young meii 
in particular who thought about public affairs and 
were preparing themselves to serve their country, 
his^artides were^l^^iration. The great hope 
American, ^jj^Mg^l^day lies in the growing 
and . the ' with;'"|^h»^.''llib 
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g<i;^erat|on now comfe- to manh(^ has begun W 
thi^w itself into public work^ Many influeji^ 
hh|re contributed to this resul^ itfid Mr. Godisi^js: 
among the most potent. 

r ' iNor was his example less beneficial to the 
^9!j[e.§Siion of journalism. There has always 
been a profusion of talent in the American pressj 
talent more alert and versatile than is to be found 


in the pifess of any European country. But in 
1865 there were three thiAgs which the United 
States lacked. Literary criticism did not maintain 
a high standard, nor duly distinguish thorough from 
flashy or superficial performances. Party spirit was 
so Strong and so pervasive that journalists were 
content to denounce or to extol, and seldom sub- 


^ jwted the character of men or measures to a 
a^rching and impartial examination. There was 
much sentimentalism in politics, wit^|oo little 
t^rence of current questions to undef^pg priiV' 
cijfdeS; too little effort to get down to what Ameri- 
cansh'cftll the “hard pan” of facts. In all these 
respeCtS/ithe last forty years have witnessed pro- 
digioui^SiMvances : and, so far as the press is 
conc&iL^d-^jffe much has been due to the Uni- 


versities and to the growth of a literary class— 
Mr. Godkin’s writings largely contributed to 
progress made. ^His finished criticism, his e:^ct 
method, his ipcisive handling f|»f economic 


his. complete dets^^0mm party^; b<|jed 
^foi^ ,p;new scbobl orj'dirija^s, as thi exampl^^ 
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he set serious and lofty cobception of an editor's 

duties helped to add dignity to the position He 
had not that disposition to enthrone the prfess 
yhich made a great English newspaper once claim 
for itself that it discharged in the modern world the 
functions of the mediaeval Church, But he brought 
to his work as aii anonymous writer a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a zeal for the welfare of his country 
which no minister of State could have surpassed. 

His friends may s6metimes have wished that 
he had more fully recognised the wprth of senti- 
mfent as a motive power in politics,^: that he had 
more frequently tried to persuade as well as to con- 
vince, that he had given more credit for partial 
instalments of honest service and for a*vinue less 
than perfect, that he had dealt more lenfeyitly 
with the faults of the good and the follies of the 
wise. Defects in these respects were the almost 
inevitablfi«»*(iefects of his admirable (Qualities, of 
his passion for truth, his hatred of wrong^ and 
injustice, his clear vision, his indomitable spirit. 

The lesson of his editorial career is a lesson 
not for America only. Among thd^^gers that 
beset democratic communities, nolle are greater 
than the efforts of wealth to control, not only 
electors and legislators, but also mb oi^ans df 
public opinion, and the disposition of statesmen 
j^nd journalists tq^|ifer to and flatty, the majorit|;i 
adopting the senti^enjt dominant at the ni©men| 
ai^ telling the peopl^^tha^ , its voice is’.^e voicif 
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of ^^od. Mr. Godkin was not only inaccesslol^ 
clo the lures of wealth—^the sam^ may happily bp 
still said of many of bis craft -b^thren — he was 
jusf as. little accessible to the fear of popular 
displeasure. Nothing more incensed him than 
to see a statesman or an editor with his “ear to’ 
the ground ” (to use an American phrase), seeking 
to catch the sound of the .coming crowd. To 
him, the less j)opular a view was, so much the 
more did it nee<l to be well weighed and, if 
approved, to be strenuously and incessantly 
preached. Democracies will .li ways have dem4- 
gogues ready to feed their vanity and stir their 
passions and exaggerate the feeling of the 
moment. Vv'hat they need is men who wnll swim 
against the stream, will tell them their faults, will 
urge an argiiment all the more forcibly because k 
is uiiwelcome. Such an one wa;: Edwin GodkiUi t 
Since the death of Abraham ].,incoln, ^Amerka 
has been generally more influenced I'y her writers, 
preachers, and thinkers tliUn by her statesmen. 

In the list of those who have during the last forty 
years influenced her lor good and helped by their ‘ 
pens to make her history, a list illustrated by such 
names as those of R. W. Emerson and Phillips 
Brooks and, ^mes Russell Lowell, his name 
will find its place and receive its weli-earn^ 
nieed of honou|[# . 



-LORD ACtON 

•r: 

^Whe?j Lord Actoa 4 ied^on 19th June 1902, at 
Tegerii See in Bavaria, England lost the most truly 
cosm^J^olitan 6f her chil^f^n, and Europe lost one 
who by universal consent, in the foremost rank 
of her mein of learnijli; He biflpnged to an old 
Rpman Catholic family spf Shrb^i^lP, a branch 
of ^htch had gone to Southern Vitaly, ivhere his 
grandfather. General Acton, had b^p chief 
minister of the King of Naples in#®e' gitat 
war, at the time when the Bourbon dynasty 
maintained itself in Sicily by the help of 
the- 'Bridal fleet, while all Italy lay under the 
heet^of Napoleon. His father. Sir Ferdinand 
Acton, married a German lady, heiress of the 
ancient and famous house of Dalberg, one of the 
great families of the middle Rhineland ; so John 
Edward Emerich Dalherg-Acton was born half a 
German, and connected by blood with the highest 
* ’*^aristocracy of Germany. He was educated at. 
Oscott, one of the two chief Roman Catholic 
. colleges of England, under Dr. Wiseman, aier- 
, yfards Archbishop of Westminster and 4 ik>rdiw ; 
•4, bnt the most powerful influence on the dPvelp^ 
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of his mind and principf(^ ' came- frdfti 
that glory of Catholic learning, a beautiful 
: soul as well as a capacious intellect. Dr. viji^ 
Ddllinger, with whom Acton studied dutJng sortie 
years at Munich. He sat for a short time |tt 
the House of Commons as member for Carli^w 
(1859): and was afterwards elected for Bfidg-. 
north (1865), hut lo.st his spat (which Jie h^ 
gained by one vote only)’ on a scrutiny. In 
those days it was not easy for a Ronian Carbolic 
to find an English con .'Ittuency, so in 1869 Mr.. 
Gladstone procured his elevation to the peek* 
j age. He made a successful .speech in the House 
^,f Lords in 1893, hut took no prominent part ip 
parliamentary life in either House, feeling himself 
tod much ot a student, and looking at current 
questions from a point of view unlike thal?|ipr 
English politicians. Neither as a philo$opd^^ 
nor as a historian, nor as a product o;/ .Germapi 
training, could he find either Lords or Commons* 
a congenial audience. When he was asked .soon 
after he entered Parliament why he did not speak, 
he answered that he agreed with nobody and nobody 
agreed with him. Put since he regarded politics as . 
history in the course of making under his eyes, he 
continued to be. all his life keenly interested 
gjpublic affairs, watching and judging every fnevd*! 

’ the . game. Mr. Gladstone, whose trustipti^ 
friend h^lhad l^een for many yeari^^’ was believiisd;! 
to have on one occasion wished to l^rtce him 1*? 
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; but political exigencies mad^ 
this impossible,, and the only public post he ever 
' hpld Lord-in-Wajtihg in the Ministry 

li^gat In this capacity^ he t|as brought intof 
brequtent contkqt with Queen Victoria, who h^t 
( the warmest respect and admiration for him. He 
%as one of the*' very few persons surrounding her 
who* wa^ramitfaVw the courts of Con- 
tinental Europe, and cduld di^^^ her from 

direct knowledge the men who figured in those 
codirts.*' .At Windsor lie spent in the library q/ 
i^e Castle^.aU the time’.'dtMng which he 
rdqpired jto b^%i lifcttial attendance on the Quwiv 
a singular phaPe^^engp amdt^ Loi'd.s-in- Waiting'* 
Unlihe'most English Roman Catholics, he waS' 
a, strong Eiberal, a Liberal of that ortSiodox type, 
indiaidb^iSt, free-trade, and peace-loving, which 
, pr^evaile# from 1846 till i885.i,£[|He was also a 
cc^in^et| Home Ruler, and had, indeed, adopted 
the ‘principle of Home Rule for Irefeiid long 
■before Mr. Gladstone himself w'as converted to it 
H is faith in that principle rested on the.V^l'JO he 

t <0 ' , ‘ f 'I 

;ittached td self-government as a means of tr^n- 
ing and developing the political aptitudes 'ojF a 
people, and to the recognition <1^. .sdnij- 
l^ent, which he held to be, like otheif ntitUiSai 
v^seful when guided but formidable wheJn^pfelsed. 
I^So too his Literalism was based on. rae love of 
%eedom for i^own sake, joii^ to tiihe convic- 
j^on that freedom is iouadanion for 



stabiliiy of 'a constitu|^Qn a^id the ba^piti^s of 
a.^po^le. Reliance ph the '^K^er of , fr^doin 
he used to say, oni of the brc^est ’Oliall the 
he had learned from histdry. He ap^ied 
ecclesiastical as well as in political affairs. 
i/Vt the u'Me of the Vatican Council of 187*0 he 
was, though a layman, prominent among those 
who constituted the opposition maintained by the 
Liberal section of the Roman Catholic Church 


to the affirmation of the dogma of papal infalli- 
Ihility. His full and accurate knowledge of escclesi- 
'^tical history was placed at the disposal df 
prelates, such as Archbishop Dupasilpup, Bishop 
^^trossmayer, and Archbishop Conolly (of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia), who combated the Ultra,i|iohtane 
party in the animated and protractid i^ebates 
which illumiaed that QEcumenIcal Council * ' One, 
at least, of the treatises, and many of the jjetlem ?5 
in the press which the Council called {pjjh^||a|d 
written either by him or frorh materials whffch' jhdi 
supplied, and he was recognised by the .Ultra-; 
montanes, and in particular by Aichbishop Man- 
ning, as being, along with Ddllinger," the 'nidst 
formidable of their opponents behind the scenes;: 
As every one knows, the Infallibilists triumphed^ 
and ^hism which led to the formation of 
Did Catholic ‘Church in Germany and Swit»0- 
land was the result. Dbllinger^;^^ excommtad- 
: Iwt aga^^^ Actod no acti^ ‘flias; 

fre- remained alf his^ife a-:ifaffil(!^ 

^Z;.' , ' 4 '" ' ' C. ' 
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r i 3 ^«S«hliter of tl^ Romaa c^^nion, adh^i:- 

ingf to the vieWs he hai ^^ijsocated in 18(70. 

With this close hold practical life and 

this consent interest in the pdtitics olp the world,, 
eiKpisclally of England and the Jlaited States, no 
one could be less like that cloistered student who 
is commonly taken as the typical ihan of learning 
But Lord Acton was a miracle of learnirig^ * Of 
the sciences pf nature and their practical applicai'*; 
tioig|S in tile arts he* had indfeed no more know*; 
ledge than any cultivated man' of the world A 
pxpected to possess. But of all the so-calI^|* 
"‘human subjects” his mastery was unequalledSi 
Ixarniig was the* business of his life. He wa| 
gifted iwith a singularly tenacious memory. H ^ 
industry was untiring. Wherever he was — hi, 
IQindort, at Cannes in winter, at Tegern See in 
lumrtter, at Windsor or Osborne with the Queen, 
•,Jp|prlyH(jdll his health failed) at Cambridge dur- 
the University terms— he never worked leaS 
, than ei^ht hours a day. Yet, even after itiakihj| 

? ^very allowance fpr his memory and hia incfuatli!^^ 
yijrriends stood ‘Imazed at,thfi~ Janee and 

Ofhis knowledge. It was as various as it w^>S 
profound, and rnlich of it bore on recondite m^piers 
which to-day. Though less minifte 

where it tot||hfcl^^e ancient and the early. medi- 
aeval world respected more ;recettt times 
it might be sai^& cover the ^ole iield of hijs^fr^ 
both civil and ecclesiastical, and bcc^ewonde^uHl 



f(|ll and es&it when it reached the lRenaissance and 
I^efiprmation periods, ^/ilt included libt only the ' 
older theology, hut rtiodern Biblical critrcism. It| ' 
included in^etaphysics ; and not only iij^l>hysics in 
the more special sense, hut the apfonct sid§ of 
economics and that phif^phy of law on which 
the Germans set so much store. Most of the 
prominent figures who have during the last 
h^lf*century led the march of inquiry in these 
! subjects, men like. Ranke and Fustel de 
i^Coulanges in history, Wilhelm RoscHer in 
sf^economic science, Adolf Harnack in theology, 
were his personal friends, and he could meet 
them as an equal on their own ground. On 
one occasion I liad invited to meet him at dinner 
the late Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Creighton, who 
was then w riting his History of the Popes/ and the 
late Professor Robertson Smith, the most eminent 
Hebrew and Arabic scholar in Britain. % The;pDn'- 
!*Versation turnev! first upon the times of Pope Leo 
the Tenth, and then upon recent controversies 
regarding the dates of the|j^pks of the 
Testament, and it soon ajl|^lared -that 
Acton knew as much about the former as 
Creighton, and as much abop|t;“''h^ 

Robertson Smith. The cqt^Jtutic^ bis^^df 
the United States is a topic- far i^oved*dtom 
and* ecclesiastical; or thecdc^i- 
cal lines of inquiry to which most of his time hatl ' 
Vhi^n given ; yet he knew it more thoroughly than 
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other living European, at least in England 
and France, for of the Germans I will not venture 
to speak, and he continued to read most of the 
books of importahce dealing with it which from 
time to time were published. So, indeed, he 
k(^t abfeast of nearlj^ all the literature of possible 
, uiilitydiearing on history {especially ecclesiastical 
history) and political theory that appeared in 
Eusupe or America, reading much which his less 
diligent or less eager friends thought scarcely 
worthy of his perusal. And it need hardly be 
saiiB^that his fiends found him an';|nvaluable guide 
to the literature of any subject. In the sphere 
of history more especially, one might safely 
assume that a book which he did not know’ w’as 
not worth knowing, while he was often able to 
Indicate, as being the right book to consult, some' 
work of which the person who con.sulted him, 
albeit imj: unversed in the subject, had never 
heprd. He had at one time four libraries, tlie 
^ latest , at his family seat, Aldenham in Shrop- 
shire, others .af'^ ^ ern See, at Cannes, and trip 
London ; an<||-TC^^^ld' usually tell in which df* , 
these the partk^ar book he named was tp bd 
,, foa^d. mCn who value tWif 

lj|j|iries, nil: was fond of lending books, add 
woifld sometime^ put a friend to shame by askipg 
some weeks, i^rwards what the latter thougjfe 
of the volurnes^’he had .alppiost forced on die ; 
• borrower, apd w^ich th'e borrower ^d not found. 
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' •$' ' ' 

time to read. .ATkt saying tH'is, I need )5<&rcejy>,'| 
add that he was not a book, collector in the usna*f 
scttse of the word. He did not care for rart; | 
editions, and siiil less ’did hji care about bindings.- 
i!i '. Aldenhani library was itself a monument 
of learning and indy.stryd In forming it he, Sought - 
to bring i.tgeu'iiT the b<)oks needed for tracing 
•utd eiucidai.'!;; the grovttli of formative ideas 
and of Institutimis in tlie sphere of ecclesia,stical 
and civil polity, and to attain this he made -it • 
ihclnde not only a,il tlie best treati'sfe h'tndling 
these lar.;: c arul^ complex subjects, but a mas^,i)f 
origir,;.;! r>;;co!o.s bearing as \v(dl on the local 
histories of iho. cities and [irovinces of such 
counu'ie.s as ’tal^'and hr; nee as on the general , 

. histor} of the f4reat Kuropean States and of the 
Church, rivi.s u .ignitiamt design he .iccomplished 
by fi'is otvn efforts belore he was forty. What was 
stil! more .sur|.)risi!fg, he bad fvand linueto' usfiS'iche 
books. Nearly allot them sh(>\v by notes pencilled , 

' or marks ])Iaced in tliem that he had read s®iSe 
part ol them, and knew (so farl^was for 

his purpose} their contents. • 

Vast as his stores of knbwled«;e were, .they 
Were- opened otily to, -his. tew',iptmi!iale*'}ff!en.^,. . 

; It was not merely that hefas, Tennyson' sai^^., 
f ;%dmund Lushington, " bofe j^il weight' sof 
' ' learning lightly, like 


No one couf^ 


ThiJi library, bought by Mw was presented by iim 

Mr. ,Joiho, Morley, and by ih^:: of Citnftbridgef 
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have 'known in general society that he had any . 
weight of learning to bear. He seeined to be 
merely a cultivated and agreeable man of the 
world, interested ijj letters and politics, but dis- 
posed rather tO listen than to talk. He was 
soinetiines ehii|>natic and “ not incapable of cast- 
ing a peari of irony in the way of those who would 
mistake iit for pei^bly fact.” ’ A great capacity 
for cjSniclsm remained a capacity only, because 
joined a greater ' reverence for virtue. Jn a 

S jjj^company he seldom put. forth the ful- 
of Ijis powers ; it was illl(|p||^iiliar converse 
persons whose tastes r^emi|jled his own 
that extraoi'dinary finesse*^d polish of his 
mincrapvealed themselves. taste wi^as 

not only delicate, but exacting his judgments 
eaned to the side of sevej^^ N© one applied 
iirmore stringent moral standard to the conduct 

t en in public affairs, whether tp-day or in 
iges. He insisted upon this, in his inaugui'al 
■e at Can^bridge, as the historian’s first duty. 
“It i|6jj|;sai(|he, “the office of historical science to 
maia^^i|moraH^' as the sole impartial criterion 
of merf^jMdlhing^ijl When he came to estimate 
the ot.^iwwty work he seemed no less 

to satisfy.,,' / ideal, both as resected 
thoroughness 0n gubstsmce and finish in form, 
was impossib^ high, and he noted evejry failure 
to reach it 'll|?b one appreciated rnerto more 

^ i« Jprofessor M - . # 
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eordially. )Np one spoke with warnier atlnjirati^ 
‘i.6f such distinguished historians and il||olpgiiaj>s ; 
i as the men whom I have just nanjed^ jSpt 'the 
precision of his thinking and th^ fa^diousitess 
pf his taste gave more than a of 

to his judgment. His opinilpa'^erePpcuJia^ 
instructive and illuminative to Engippiilm, be- 
cause he was only half aii^-nglishman Ih^ blood, 
less than half an Englishman in Lis ti^||^ng and 
cental habits. He was as much at home In Paris 
or Berlin or Rome as he was in Londg^^^eak* 
ing the foujl&yeat languages wifh almos^'^UaJ 
facility, andlmdwihg the men who in each;of. these i 
capitals were* best worth knowing. i;|e' viewed 
our insular Iiteuk®ure and politics wiift the de- 
tachment not only of a Roman Cathplic i^pong' 
Protestants, of a '^pil of Ddlltnger and Roseher 
among Oxford and ^Cambridge men, butj|4^: of 
a' citizen of the -world, whose mastery, of 4|^ry 
and philosophy.hau given him an ttniisUaljf^'.-iiltidp 
outlook over mankind at large. 

Hisdnterest in the great things, so far'from 


turning him away from the small things seemed 
to quicken his sense of their signiUcai^. It was^ 
a noteworthy feature of his view of hisiP^ .thai|| 
he should have hdd that the expfanatioh 
of what has pa.ssed in the light is to be found ih 
what has passed in the dark. He was;,gsdways 
huhtiUjg ^or the^,key to secret cnambeW, prefernng 
toTeK^.rtrat th^ is only; for show, . 
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and to impose upon the multitu^^ whill the * 

fteal action goes on in hidden passages behind. No 
one knew .so much of the gossip of the past ; no 
one was more, intensely curious about the gossip 
of .the present, though in hiif hands ft ceased 
to be gossip aiul became unwritten history. C'lie 
was .sometimes disposed to'wonder whether he did 
not think too much about the backstairs. But he 
had seen a great deal of history, in the making. 

'J'he pa§,sion for acquiring knowledge vvhicn 
his German education had hsstered ended by 
becoming a snare to him, because”Tt checked hi.s 
productive powers. Not that learning burdened 
him, or clogged ii)e soaring puijons of hi.s mind. 
He was master of all he knew.*. But actpjisition 
absorbed so mut h ol his time that little was left 
for literary composition. (Ddlling^r .saw the 
danger, for he observed that if Acton did not 


write a great ho<.»k before he reached the age 
'>*' he would never do so.) It made him 

think th.at lie could not write on a .subject till 
he had read everything, or nearly everything, 
that others had w'ritten about it. It developed 
the habit of making extracts frpm the books he 
read, a habit which took the form ‘of accurntj- 
iating sniall slips of paper on ^wHich 
extracts w#e written in his exquisitely heat and^ 
reguiayian4'"'tbe'^snpsj^ing card-_, 


board tlbxes acc 
had hundreds of thq 
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of their contents must no doubt be valuable, the 
tittle *spent in distilling and bottling the essence 
of the books whemce they came, might have beeri^ 
better spent in giving to the world the ideas 
which they had hel^d to evoke in.his own mind. 
If one may take the quotations appended to 
his inaugural lecture fis a sample of those he 
had colk cted, many of them' were not excep- 
tionally valuable, and did little more than show 
how the same idea, perhaps no recondite one, 
might be < \[ire.s.sed in different v»'ords by different 
persons. When one read some article he had 
written, garnishe'd and even overloaded with 
citations, one often felt that his own part was 
better, Ixith in substance and in form, than the 
passages whit b. lie had culled from his prede- 
ce.ssors. It becomes, daily more than ever true 
that the secret of historitral composition is to 
know what to neglect, since dn our t[me it has 
become impossible to exhau.st the literature of 
most .subjects, and, as respects the last two 
centuries, to exhaust even the original authorities. 
Yet how .shall one know what to neglect without 
at least a glance of inspti tion ? Acton was un- 
willing to neglect an)' thing : and his .ardour for com- 
pleteness drew him into a policy fit only for one 
who could expect to live three lives of mortal men. 

The love of knowledge grew upon, L||n till 
it Jbecame a passion, of the iutpllect, a th«wt like 
the thirst for wstter-|n|>ic‘i^ch!ng desert. What 
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he sought to know was not oni|y, but f^ct^ ' 
, in their relations to principles/ facts s6 di|^ 0 seil 
.and fitly ,|bined ;|||gether as to become 'the cause- 
way over which/ the raid to ?truth shallfe pass. 
For this purpose evente were ' in his view not 
nwfe Important than the thoughts of men, because 
discursive and creative thought was to him the 
ruling factor in history. Hence books must ^be 
known books of philosophic creation, books of 
philo^phic reflection, no less than those which 
record what has happened. . The danger of this 
^ 9 *'ccpti^ is that everything njfen have said or 
writt^ as well as everything they have done, 
|^®?®‘6*?^ii^Spossibly significant fact ; and thus the 
truth becomes endless liiecause the 
materials are inexhaustible. -v. 

He expressed in strilting words, prefixed to . 
a list of books suggested for a young man’s 
perusal, his view , of the aim of a course of 
historical reading. It is “to give fol'Ce and > 
fulness and clearness and sincerity and independ- 
ence and elevation and generosity and serenity 
to his mind, that he may know tjje method and 
law of the process by which error is conquered 
and truth is won, discerning knowledge froili 
probability and prejudice from belief, th^t 
may learn to master what he rejects as fully hs 
what he adopts, that he may understand thq 
origin as well as- the strength and vitality J 
systems,, and /the 'better motive of men'',trfep;^;/| 
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. . , and to steel him against the xhanrt 
of literary beauty and tdent*’^^- ' - > > 

i Ne^er his p^sion for facts nor his apprecia-l 
of s^le and' form made him decline tp th^ 
hand or to the .left from the true posMoni 
of|a. historian. He set little store upon whaf ;iS: 
literary ei^llenoe, and would often reply, 
questioned as to the rnerits of some book 
bearing am^eminent name, “You need not read 
it ; it adds nothing to what we Jcnew.” He valued 
facts only so far as they went to establish a priilciple 
or explained the course of events. It was really 
not so much in the rang# of his kno«Hl4dge as in 
the profundity and precision of his tho^ht i|tat ■ 
his greatness lay. : ; -i., ' 

His somewhat overstrained* conscientiousness, 


coupled with the practically unattainable ideal of 
finish and form which he set before himself, gtad# 
him less and less disposed to. literary production. 
No man of first-rate powers has in our time left 
so little by which posterity may judge those 
powers. In his early life, when for a titiire Im 
edited the Home and Foreign Review, ani^ when ; 
he was connected with the Rambler and**! the. 
North British Review, he wrote frequently; ami,j 
.even between 1 868 and 1 890 lie<#contributed 
to the press some few historical essays 
; hjantber of anonymous letters. But the avdrsibh 

• • i owe this quotation to a letter of Sir M. E. Grant puFt pubUab^ 
nfter Lor^ Acfcon'^s death. 





®®«n^ed to grow oh Kitni , 
^.;»elded to. the urgdfe ^of:g|ffl 


fO/tlie urg«i^-of:g|p 

■ * ‘’’^^hie, but, after rew^rit&^ija^^ pdmh 

assays during several" yehl^^l^'- ^aa- 
. ., scheme altogether. In j^V bt^ad* 

out a plan for a ■ cphjpreh^sive 

j: " bemuse the more he read with a vi^; 

o .q^ertakmg it the more" 'lit ' wished to r|^'‘ ■ 
vaster did the enterprise semi ,» loom up 
|fom htm With him, as .ith many men wte 
^ensh high, literary ideals, the Betmr prev^ 

i*0«tn«,;he ettlifiunded m me bis yi^ 
i;*«cb a history W Liberty might be -writtehr.^ 
fa ^hm wise iL^gh, be thj^ttal -tlmad 
of all histo/y. He sp*e;-f,^j^ o, ^ . ^ ^ 

on X L but he apoke *h^,:ma^»plred, 

aa If. froot.aomomoanafla .summithigh in air, he 


OTo r 1i^i'**"^^®N#iSP^t^-!buman 
progress froaHidim, .CimraeriSn 'ffi&es.. of m-e- 

hmMC shadpjr.ihtP^he fuller yet brofcen Sad 

ptful light of the modejn timt/The elooMnM 

aple^l^^biut greater than t4 doguf nee »as 

the penetr^g vision which discerned through 

ail oventsjnd m ali^ages the play of those morf 

IL'^’ always 

Jansmi^i which had moulded and remould^ 


Lord 




artd had 
-changihj^ 

ak iir !5s 

sud||^^?^' .ap by a 'bur^ of sutilfgl 
■jiever from any other lips any.di's 

this^'hor ffdm his did I evec hear the like 

His style suffered in his later days Fi 
th-C abundance of tiie interspersed citations, iind 
jtem the overfulness and subtlety of the thougbfei- 
Which occasionally led to obscurity. But whej^, 
h^e handled a topic in which learning was 
‘ j^tjuired, his style was clear, pointed and ihcisiy^i 
sometimes epigrammatic. Several ye^s ago 
; WrO^-'in a monthly magar-Ine a sh6rt article, 

, a b^jraphy'osf pne of his co!^tcmporari^..^k||g 
■' isKtiiifed h?>w S4ipir^e a master he was of polisbea 
yvdictii^n and j^n€ti*rting analysis, and 

wish that he*f^^ .rhti^ frequently consented to 
;. dasb offltg^ht work’in 4*^4‘^ck,uiistudied way. 

To tbei'Work of a.Untversfty professor he came 
too laie to acquire the forcible, 

oral discoulS^, chai^tfteir ^,^his mind, 

with its §trivi.]% aft^p^'.;fl^les.s ejraid|i| 
statement, alto^ther fii^^d ’^for the fur^ 
presenting: bi^Ad summanes of Facts to a. ybutlH 
audience, .f His predecessor in th^ Ca 
chair of histc^, Sir John Seeley, with less 
^ ledge, less subtlety, and less originality, had in 
larger measure the gift of oraT ex{:^tion and 
the putting points, w hethe^ ^^ fspeech 
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or by writing, in a clear and teUing; way. N o 
indeed, since Macaulay has been a better pdiitt* 
putter than Seeley was. But Acton’s lectures 
(read from MSL) were models of fecid and stately 
narrative inf6j|ped by fulneSs-,)g)f thought ; ahd 
they were so delivered as to express the .feejihg 
which each event had evoked in his own mind. 
'I'hat sterrttiess of charactejr which revealed itself 
in his judgments of men and books never affected 
his relations to hi,s pupils. . Precious as hi.s time 
was, he gave it generously, encouraging them 
to come to hinf for help and counsel. They 
were awed by the majesty of his learning. Said 
^ C«ie of them to me, “ When, Lord Acton answers 
a question put to him, I feel aif if I were look- 
ing at a pyramid. 1 see the point of it clear 
and sharp,' but T see also the vast subjacent 
mass of solid knowledge.” They perceived, 
moreover,^ that to Turn History and Philosophy 
Wqre not two things but one, and perceived that 
of History as well as of divine Philosophy it may 
be said that she too is “charming, and musical as 
is Apollp’sJute.^'j^ I'hus the impression produced in 
the University by the amplitude, of Lord Acton’s 
views, by the? range of his learning, by the liber- 
ality of his spirit and his unfailing devotion to 
truth and to truth alone, was deep and fruitful^J 
When they wished that he had given to the world 
more of his wisdom, his friends did tiot under- 
y^ue a life which was in itself a rare and exquisite 



|rw^^of favouring nature and unwearied dUi“ 
l^’nct T TBe^ regred(#'|Bi‘at“lhe iiiffuedi^e of ' 
liis i^^as, bf hts methods/ and of his ^irit, had 
not hetn mjOre widely diffused enduring 
form;’ It was. as when a plant unknown 6lsewbe« . 
j isle where ships seldom 

toufc]|, Few see the beauty of the flower, and 
here death came before the seed could be g|it;hered 
to be scattered in receptive soil. ‘ 

./To most men Lord Acton seemed reserved as 
well as remote, presenting a smooth lir^ shining 
surface beneath which it was hard to penetrate. 
He avoided publicity and popularity with the 
tranquil dignity of one for whom the world of ., 
knowledge and speculation was more than v 
cient. But he was "k loyal friend, affectionate to 
his intimates, gracious in His manners, |>lamel^ 
in all the relations of life, Compiiitil^y few* 
of his countrymen knew his name, andj^ioae who 



did thought of him chiefty as the cofldi^ 

Ojladstone, and as the most remarkable uiiS 
of a sincere and steadfast Roman Catholic ‘1 
was a Libesiral alike in politics and in thet^ogyl'* 
But those who had been admitted to his friend 
' ;#hip;: T -eCpgnised him as one of the. finest,^|n*; ; 
teliigences of his generation, an unsurpauU!^ ^ 
and indeed a scarcely nyalled, master of 
^bJeH w%h Tie touche^^^^^ ^ 
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Of no man who has lived in our times is it so 
« 

hard to speak in a concise and summary fashion 
as of Mri Gladstones For fifty years* he was so 
closely 'associateid with the public affairs of his 
country that the record of bis parliamentary life 
is virtually an outline of English pMi|[itical history 
during those years. His a(^ivit;^i^pread itself out 
over many fields,/ V' He was the author of several 
learned 'ind- thoughtful books, and of a multitude 
of artifclt^i^poii affiaprts of subjects.. He showed 
himself|as eagerlj^f'lnterested in matters of classt- 
|fp .«^d Christian doctrine and eccle- 
^•as in questions of national finance 
kr'fore'i^njpolicy. No account of him could be 
f^rhplefe, without reviewing his actions and 
estimatihg tho'-il&ults of his v&^ork in all these 
directions. 

^But tibic difficulty of describing and judging 
him goes deeper. HuLwas a singularly complex 
nature, whose thrca(^^it was hard to upravel. 
His individultlity'was extremely strong.. All that 
he' said or did borp it# impress. Yet it jvas^n 
individuality so f^^^ ' seif-consistent 
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a t^ndle of' oppcisite 
-united ^ a single person, 
with equal truth have been called, and 
%e #as Ih feet called, a_conseryiufv«» :a«rl a 

He was dangerously impulsive, and had 
'frequently to suffer ^for 'his impulsiveness ; yet 
^ was also not ^e^ely prudent and cautious, 
so astute, , as to have been accused of craft 


and dissimul 


So fgreat was h^i" respect 
for tradition that he ciui^ to viewfe regard- 
; mg the authorship of the Homeric pwnsjp and if' 
the date of the bo<^ of the Oid, 
ment which^ near;|^ all competent specialists 
have now fejeilp^. So bold was he in pfac- :? 
tical matters th« he carried through sweeping 
changes in the British constitution, changed thei: 
tourse of English policy’,;*^ the he^er Easti ’ 
dverthrew an esteblished church in one part of - 
the United Kingdom, and emmitte^ 

,|n principle to the overthrow 
et|abiished churches in other paif ^ 
hiwr to being a Roman Catholic in his 
Opinions, yet was for the last twenty ye&s ' ■ 
•of his life the trusted leader of the English- 
P^tesS^tr; and the Scot^ijsh ; 

Eresbyterisms. No one who knew him intimateij^k 
doul^ed Ms cemscientibus sincerity and earoest^ll 
four-dfths of the English upper * 

i|i Ms later years wont to t^ard him - 
wdiemer who wou 


sacrificfe;;;hyk^ 
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comtry to his ambitbm Thoyigh hei 
general principles, and often soared out of the 
sight of his audience when. discussing them, he 
generally ended by deciding upon points of detail 
the question at rasue. He«was at different times 
of his life the defend^f and the ^sailant of the 
same institutions, yet scarcel|^ seemed incon- 
sistent in doing opposite ^thingjiL because his 
methods and his arguments pre M^ ed t%e same 
type and colour throughout. Those who had 
at beginning of his career discenjed- in him 
. capacity for such d^rsiti e^^a nd contra- 

dictions would probably Havi^predflll^d that they 
must wreck it by making^is pijfrj^dses ftji^uating 
and his course e|i|pC. Suqh a j|f^d(ictibft might 
have proved true of ahy one,_w|j|^fess firmness of 
will and less inteaftity .of temper.* It was the 
persi.^ent heat vehemence of his character, 
the sustained p^ion which he threw into the 
pursuit of |jte obje<;| on which he was for the 
nipment bwti that fused these dissimilar qualities 
,^hd made the/n. appear to contribute to and 
“’increase the tota!l force which he exerted. 

The circumstances of Mr. Gladstone's political 
career help to explain, or, at any I’ate, will furnish 
occasion for the attempt to explain, this com- 
plexity and variety of t^aracter. But before I 
come to his manhood it is convenient to advert 
to LlKeje,j;Qn -dito wh oj ^ J ojau e nc e on hitn 
prpiound— thsjjrst hi s thfi acffomi 
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Sir Rpi^rlip.^ 

Theories of character based on race diiferencPs 


are dangerous, because they are as hard to 
test as they are easy to form. Still, we all 

know that there are specif qualities and tend- 
ertoes usually found in the minds of men of 't 
certain stocks, just as there are peculiarities inv 
their faces their speech. Mr. -^^iladstone 

was born -and brought up in Liverpool, and 
always retained a touch of Lancashire accent, 
But, as be was fond of saying, every drop erf' 
blood in hfe veins Scotch. His father’s 

family belonge<|^^o..^lie Scottish Lowjandsi and 
came ftfei. the n'^ighlx)urhood: of Big^r, in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire,'^' where the ruined 
walls of Gled^ati' S ‘ kite’s rock”— may 

still be seen. His mother |ira»,'of H%hland ex-i 
traction, by name Robert9(k,»from Dingwall, inf 
Ross-shire. Thus he was not only Scot, but at 
Scot with a strong infusion of the CelBc elmtiiit*il 
the element, whence the Scotch derive most of 
what distinguishes them from the northern En^J 
lish. The Scot is more excitable, more easily 
brought to a glow of passion, more apt to be 
eagerly absorbed in one thing at a time. 
is also more fond of .exerting his intellect on ; 
'hbstractibns. ' It is not 'tilerely that, the , tastis'-ftJ^’* 


^ *^Qled^ IS a kite or hawk. The mn^e was^ trladstoBes Mn, 
, Glf»isibcitie*s dropptd the fiual ». 
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metaphysical theology is commoner in Scotland 
than in England, but that the Scotch have a 
stronger relish for general principles; They 
like to se> oiu by ascertaining and defining such 
jirinciplcs, and then to pursue a series of logical , 
deductions from them. They are, therefore, 
bi.)lder reascners than the English, less content 
to r< main in the region of concrete facts, inore 
prone to throw themselves int<^he construc- 
tion of a body of fipeculative ’ doctrine, 'bfle 
Englishman is apt td .gji^j^'^himself on being 
right in ^ spite of logic; the Scotchman likes 
io chink that it is through It^ic he has reached 
his results, and that he can bjr logic defend 
i ihi m. These are .iittiiitki.3diidi.A^^ GladauMi# 

1 drew from his Scottish blo^d^ He had a, keen 
enjoyment of ihp- processes of dialectic,,' He 
loved to get hol^ of an abstract principle anti to 
derive all sorts conclusions from it. He was 
wont 10 begin the discussion of a question by 
laying down two or three sweeping pro{)ositions 
covering the subject as a whole, and ^Oukl then 
;)roc<'ed to draw from these others which he 

f 

could apply to the particular matter in Itand, 
Ibis well-stored memory and boundless ingenuity 
matlc the discovery of such General propositions 
so easy a task that a metl^ in itself agreeable 
sonjetitnes appeared to be^fe'ried to excess. He 
frei[uently arrived at conclusions which the judg- 
nteni of the common-sense auditor did not 
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approve, because, although they seemed to have 
'“been legitimately deduced from • the general 
principles just enunciated, they wejre somehow 
at variance with the plain teaching of the facts. 
At such moments one felt that the man who 
was fascinating but perplexing Englishmen by 
his subtlety was not hifnseff an Englishman 
in mental quality, but ha^tlje love for abstrac- 
tions and refinements and dialectical analysis 
which characterises the Scotch intellect; He, 
had also a large measure of that warmth and 
vehehience, called jn the^ sixteenth cegit^ry fEe 
p erf enndum i ngen iMm Scotomni. whic|? belong to 
the Scottish teraperament, and partii^i^arly to the 
Celtic Scot. He kindled quickly, and when 
kindled, he shot forth a strong and brilliant flame. 
To any one with less power of self-control such 
intensity of emotion a.s he ;Trequently showed 
would have been dangerous ; nor did this ex- 
citability fail, even with him, to prompt words 
and acts. which a cooler judgment would have 
disapproved. But it gave that spontaneity which 
was one of the charms of his nature ; it produced ! 
that impression of profound earjoestness and of 
resistless force which raised him out of the rank 
of ordinary statesmen. The rush of emotipn! 
swelling fast and full seemed to turn the whoifi., 
stream of intellectual effort into whatever cha^nlel 
lay at the moment nearest. . > 

With these Scottish qualities, Mr. 
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l^as brought up at school and collie (Eton ^nd 
Christ Chprch) among Englishmen, and r^(Sl^,d 
at Oxford, then lately awakened from a long 
torpor, a bias and tendency which never . here- 
after ceased to affect him.. The so-tMlcd 
Oxford hlovement,” which afterwards obtained 
the name of Tractarianism and carried Newman 
and Mai inkg..,.togtither with other less famous 
leaders, on to Rome, had not yet, in 1831, when 
Mr. Gladstone obtained his degree with double 
first - tjlassj; honours, taken visible shape, of 
become, so to speak, conscious of its owrf pur- 
poses. ' Put its doctrinal views, its peculiar vein 

( of religious sentiment, its respect for antiquity 
and tradition, Its proneness to,, qasnistrv. its taste 
forysymbolism, were already in the air as in- 
fluences working on the more susceptible of the 
younger minds. On Mr. Gladstone they told 
with full force. Hff became, and never ceased 
to be, not merely a High-churchman, but “what 
may be called an Anglo-Catholic, ip his th^llogy, 
deferential not only to - ecclesiastical tradition, 
but to the living voice of the VLsible Church, 
jrevering the priesthood as the recipients {if 
fduly ordained) of a special grace and peculiar 
powers, attaching great importance to the sacra- 
ments, feeling himself nearer to the' Church of 
Rome, despite what he deemed her corruptionsi 
than to any of the non- Episcopal Protestant 
churches. Henceforth his interests in life were 



Gladstone 

as much ecclesiastical as pol}t:ical. For a 
I^e desired to be ordained a clergyman. Had 
tins wish, abandoned in delertence n? his father’s 
advice, been earned out, he niust everit|^^;have 
become a leading figure hi the Chufm^^ng- 
iaiod and have sensibly afifected her reci^nt history. 
The later stages in his career ?drew hini away 
from the main current of political opiinon within' 
that church. He who had been -Ithe strongest 
advocate of the principle of the S|^te q|ftablish- 
ment c^/nligion came to be the cljiief' s^or in 
the disspiiiblishment pf the Protestant Fgjscopal 
Church in Ireland, and a supporter pf th§;|)ij|icy 
of disestablishment M >^tlanfl and in 5^es. 
But the colout #bicb these Qxf6rd» yeiars gave 
to . his mind and *thpughts "was rtC^er effaced. 
While they,,, widened the range of his interests 
and deepened his moral earnestness, they at the 
same time confirmed his natural bent toward 
over-subtle distinctions and fine-drawn reasonings, 
and put him out of sympathy not only with the 
attitude of the average Englishman, who is essen- 
tially a Protestant — that is to say, averse to saceil* 
dotalism. and suspicious of ' any other religious 
authority ttiiin that of the Bible and the indivi- 
dual conscience — but also with two of the 
Strongest Influences of our time, the influenifte 
of the sciences of nature, and the influence of 
historical criticism. \/Mr. Glads^ne, though |bo 
^ise; to ridl at science, as msblj religious meh 
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did till wit: 
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few years, ‘ could never 
quite reconci]||f‘ll 5 mself either tq the conclusions 
of geology and roiblogy regarding the history of 
the physical world, and the creatures which in- 
habit it, or to modern li^ethods of critical inquiry 
as appThsdi to Scripture 'and to ancient literature 
generally. The training which Oxford then 
gave, stimulating as it- was, and free from the 
modern error of over-specialisation, was defective 
in omitting the exp,erimental sciences, and in 
laying iindue stress upon the study of l^guage. 
A pronenfss to dwell oh verbal' distincttoiijS: and 
to tra.s: overmuch fp' the' analysis of terms as a 
means of reaching; the truth of things is notice- 
able in many eminent Oxford writers ol that and 


the next succeeding gseneration — some of theih, 
like the illustrious F. D; Maurice, far rainoved 
from Cardinal Newman and Mr. Gladstone in 
theological opinion,^/ 

When, bringing with him a brilliant Universi||| 
;reputation, he entered the House'of Commons at 
'tlxe age of twenty- three, Sir Robert Peel was 
heading the Tory party with an authority and 
ability rarely ^rpassed in the annals. of parlia- 
ment. Within two years the young man was 
adrrtitted into the short-lived Tory ministry of 


1834, . and soon proved himself a promising 
lieutenant of the experienced chief. Peel was an 
eminently wary man, alive to the nece.ssity of 
watching, the sigJis of the times, of studynig and 
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interpreting Uie of public 

opinion. Yet he alway.s kepivj^|^|pwn counsel. 
Even when he perceived that fne policy he 
had hitherto followed would need 'to be modified, 


Peel continued to use guarded language and did 
not publicly commit himself to change till it 
was plain that the fitting moment had arrived. 
He was, moreover, a master of diptail, §Iow to 
propound a plan imtil he had seen ho\v its out- 
lines were to he filled up by appropriate devices 
for carrying it out in practice. These" qualities 
and habits of the minister profoundly affected 
liis disciple. 'They became part of the tejttiirc of 
Mr. filadstone’s pohticai character, and in his 
case, as in that of Peel, they sometimes brought 
cbnsurc upon him, as having lopked up too long 
within his iirea.st views or purpo.ses which he 
thouglu it unwise to disdo-se till, effect cofild be 
forthwith given to them. Such reserve, such a 
guas'ded attitude and teirderness for existing 
institutions, may have been not altogether natural 
to Mr. Gladstone's mind, but due {-artly to the 
influence of Peel, partly to the tendency to. 
hold by tradition and the cs^blished order 
which reverence for Christian anticjuity and faith 
in the dogmatic teachings of the Church had 
planted deep in his soul. The contrast betw^e^ 
Mr. Gladstone’s caution and respect for , facts 0^ 
the one hand, and his reforming, fervour 
other, like the contrast which ultimately applet! 



between his sacerdotal tendencieaf and his politi- 


cal liberalism, contributed to make his character 
perplexing and to expose his conduct to the 
charge of inconsistency. Inconsistent, in 

- proper sense of the jyQr.4.,.hs, wa;s. npt, 

less changeable.. He was really, in his funda- 
mental convictions and the main habits of his 
mind, one of the most tenacious and persistent 
of men. But there were always at work in him 
two tendencies. One was the speculative desire 
i'to probe everything to the bottom, to try it 
by the light of general principles and logic, and 

- when it failed to .stand this test, to reject it. 
The other was the sense of tlje complexity of. 
existing social and political arrangements, and of 
the risk of disturbing any one part of them until 


the time had arrived for resettling^ other ‘parts’ 
also. * Everj|rs^iesman feels both these sides 
every concrete'<|uestion of reform. No one has 
set them forth more cogently, and in particular 
no one has more earnestly dwelt on llie neces- 
sity for the latter side, than the most profound 
thinker among British statesmen, Edmund Burke. 


When Mr. Gladstone stated either side with his 


incomparable ferce, people forgot that there was 
another side which would be n7> less vividly present 
to him at some other moment. He was not only, 
iike all successful parliamentarians, necessarily 
-something of an opportunist, though perhaqps less 
so than his master, but was moved by emotion 
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fhoife than most statesmen, and certainly .more 
than Peel. The relative strength With which 
the need for drasfiq reform or the need for watch- 
ful conservatism, as the case might be, pppented 
itself to his mind depeilfted largely 'Upon the 
wfeight which his emoil^ns cast into^i^one or 
other scale, and this emotiof^l element made it 
difficult to forecast his cour^. , Thus his action 
in public life was the result of influences differini^ 
widely in their origin, iiifiuences, moreover; which 
could be duly .appreciated only by those who knew 
him intimately. 

Whoever has followed his political caweer has 
been struck by the sharp divergeiKf^^? J^'views , 
entertained by his fellow-countryrai^-'fbout one 
who had been for so long a pefioci under their 
observation. That he was possei^d of jbound- 
less energy and brilliant eloc|i|enc^ all agreed. 
But agreement went no furtlieKl OHp section of 
the nation accused him of sophistry, of unwisdom^^ 
of a want of p|itriottsmj of a lust for power. The^, 
other section not only rejj^illed j;he^ charges,., 
but admired in him a conscientiousness and a< 
moral enthusiasm such as no political leader hadj 
shown for centuries. When the qualities of his 
mind and the aptitudes for politics which hW 
showed have been briefly examined, it will b^ 
fitting to return to these divergent views of fiis' 
idiaracter, and endeavour to discover which Wf ; 
tbeoa contains * the Ia*rger meai|ure of 
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^ Meantime let it suffice to say l^at aOioOg 
reasons tljat led irten to misjudge him, this mkffH 
in <Wie person of opposite qualities was the chW^ 
He was rather two men than one. Passional 
and impulsive on the emoticwnal side of his nature* 
he was cautious and conser^tive on the intel- 
lectual. Few understood' the conjunction ; still 
fewer saw how of what was perplexing in 
his conduct it explained. 

Mr. Gladstone sat for aijuty-three years (1833- 
1895) in Parliament, Was for twenty-eight years 
(1866-1894) the leader of his party, and was four 
times Prime Minister, He began as a high 
Tory, remained 'dbout fifteen years in thatqijfttp, 
was then led |he split between Peel and th« 
Protectionists ti^iake up an intermediate pos^on, 
and finally was ipreed to cast in hisdot with the 
Liberals, fot*" in England, as in America, third 
parties seldom ^endure. No parliamentary career 
in English annals is comparable to his for ifs 
length and vatiety; and of those Who saw its 
close in\he iHouse of Commons, there was only 
one man, Mr. Villiers (who died in January tSpS), 
who could remember its beginning. Mr. fSlad- 
stone had been opposed in 1833 to men who r%ht 
have been bis ^andiatheris ; he was opposed in 

■ 1894 to men who might have been his |E^d- 
children. It is no part of my design to des^ibe 
or comment on the Events of such a life. All chft 
can be done fiidicate the more Inlietit 
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dbaracteristics which a study of his career as a 
ftatoSman and a parliamentarian sets before us. 
The most remarkable of these characteristics 


was the openness, freshness, and eagerness of 
mind which he preserved down to the end of 
hjs life. Most m^ form few new opinions 
after thirty-five, just as they form few new 
:ij^timacies. Intellectual curiosity may remain 
eveft after fifty, but its range narrows Ss a man 
the hope of attaining any thorough 
of subjects other than those which 
;iaake the main business of his life. It is impos- 
sible to. follow the progress of all the new ideas, 
that are set afloat in the world, impossible to 
be always examining the foyndations of one’s 
political or religious beliefs. Repeated dis- 
appdintmen^s and disillusionment^ make a man 
expect less from changes the older he grows; 
i^ile indolence deters |iim'.^]ni entering ugon 
new enterprises. None of 'these <auses seemed' 
to affect Mr. Gladstone, He Waj#Wi much 
excited over a new book (such aS.^ fe^dinal 
Manning's Life) at eightyvfour as when at 
fourteen, he insisted on compelling little Arthur 
Stanley (afterwards Dean of Westminster, an<J 



^ow ledge 


then aged nine) forthwith to procure and study* 
Gray’s poems, which he had just;j|<ejmsed himseif*i* 
Hi? reading covered almost the whole field* 
df literature, except physical an^ mathem^lcai 
science. While frequently de<^ring thal 
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must, confine his political thinking and leader- 
ship tb a few subjects, he was so- observant 
pf current events that the course of talk; 
brought up scarcely any topic in which he did 
not seem to know what was the latest thing that 
had been said or done. Neither the lassitude 
nor th<.* prejudices that usually accompany old agp 
prevented him from giving a fair consideration to ^ 
any new doctrines. ” But though his intellect vras 
„ restlessly at work, and though his curiosity 
posed him to relish novelties, except in theold^^ 
that bottom rock in his mind of caution and 
serve, which has already been referred to, niade 
him rehi.se to part with old views even wfeen^ 
was beginning to accept new ones, fjfe allbwfed 
both to “lie on the table ” together, and tyhile 
declaring himself open to conviction, f^t it ■ 
safer to speak and act on the old lines till the 
process of conviction had been completed, ft 
took fourteen years, from 1846 to i860, to carry 
him from the Conservative into the Liberal camp. 

It took five stormy years to bring him round to 
Irish Home Rule, though his mind was constantly 
occupied with the subjept from 1880 to 1885, , 
and those who watched him closely saw that : 
the procels had advanced a Ipng; way even in 
1882. And as regards ecclesiastical estabUshS 
Wents, having written a bopk in 1838 as a 'watiB^. 
advocate of State churches, it was not till 18167 
that he adopted the^j^lic^ disestablishment 
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for Ireland, not fill 1890 that he declared himself 
ready to apply that policy in Wales and Scotland 
also. 

Both these qualities — his disposition to revise 
his c^inions in the light of new arguments and 
“"Conditions, and the silence he main- 
tained till the process of revision had been 
completed*^ exposed him to misconstruction. 
Comiiiibplace men, unwont to give serious 
satiny to their opinions, ascribed his changes 
t|s se|^terest, or at best regarded them as the 
ittdex’^ol^ an unstable pui^se. Dull* men could ■ 
uqi^^stand why he arould have forborne to 
set fortp all that was passing in his mind, and saw 
Itffle difference between retidence and dishonesty. 
In so far as they shook public confidence, tl^ese 
characteristics injured him in his statesman’s 
work. Yet the loss was outweighed by the gain. 
In a country where opinion ^ change|; 

ful, where the economic cdtiditioh% legislation* 
has to deal with are in a state; oft perpetual flux, ‘ 
where the balance of poweri^Otw^ti the upperi- ; 
the middle, and the poorer classes las been swiftly 
altering during the last seventy years, no states- 
man can continue to serve the public if he adheres 
obstinately to the doctrines with which||(e started ; 
in life. He must — unless, of course, he stands 
aloof in permanent isolation — either subordinate 
to the general sentiment of lia . 
party,' '<and be driven to advoca^ courses ht^ 



sei^^tly fiislifces, or else, holding himself read^ ; 
to quit party, if need be, must be 
1»“' learn from events, and to reconsider his 
opinions in the light of emeigent tendencies^ 
and insistent fects. Mr. Gladstone’s pride al ' 
’well as his conscience forbade the former alter*, 
native ; it was fortunate that the tireless activity 
of his intellect made th^e latter natural to him. 
He was accustomed to ^y that the capital fault 
of his earlier days had been his failure^ ade<|uaitf^ily 
to recognise the worth and, po^<^y of liberty, a^d ^ 
the tendency which things hS^fi' to work out for „ 
good when left to themselYCS. The application 
of this principle ga^‘:,rOt»li^;^ many .^syqlo^ 
ments, and many devdiopiiients there were. ^ . 

may have shown less than was needed of thi|| 
prescience coul-ag^, 

the highest ^gilt of a statesman, but which can 
se||om be^ e^ecrqd from an English minister, 
tqojengrossed to i^d time for the patient?' re- : 
dfction from sound forecasts, can 

issue. Bu|||e the next best quality, that 
of remaining^^^es|ible.tq new ideas and leashing 
from the events' whifch passed under his ey^ ^ 
With this Ofisenness and flexibility of|mjnd 
there went a less remarkable ing^uity 

and resourcefulness. Fertile in expedients, he ? 
was still more fertne in reasonings by^hich 
to recom'niendi''-'|h^'^-Ukpedient&? , , The?'' .gilt;>'hn^? 
its dangers, he wras apt to cairi^ 
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dexterity of his own duOjectic, and to 
, '■'thinjc that a scheme m^t be soiind in whose 
i support he could muster a Ibrmtdal^ie array 
> of ai^uments. He never ^gfeemed at a Idss, in 
-Spub^cor in private, for a cridcism. or for ap 
answer to the criticisms bf othersr If ^is , po^l^ 
of adapting his own mind to the minds 0 ^ those 
who^ he had to convince had bden equal to the 
^illiai^ swiftness with which ’ he accumulated a 
^ persuasive to those who loqked, 

: at things in his own way, no one would hav| 
exercised so complete a control over the 
tical opinion of , his’ time. But his intelSi, 
this power of .adaptation , k moved 3: 
^ :d} Its own, wHTcCTdk-'^flien ' t|»iscod«^ived, 

I even by those who sought to”' 

Thust as already observed, he wks {blamed for' - 
ri^iOpposit fkults. Some, poiqtiilg dd ti^Mct; 

that he had frequently altered 

nounced him as a dems^ogue profuse 
mises, ready to propose whatever he thdii^ht- 
lifcely to catch the people’s ear. .^^Uiers cS- 


plained that there waa to'” 

l^Ve him ; that he had an er^.itic'lriind, whose !; 
du^nts ran underground and canie to the I 
SUrfede in une places; that he did not?^ 

iccwisult his party, but followed his own im- ’t 
,j^lses ; that his guidance was unsafe because 
w decisions were unpredictab% Much , of 

^ sv^kibn with which he regarded ’ 

' ^.b'E ■aK''..'-. 
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after 1885, aroste from this view of 
hiiS ch^iracter. 

It was ah unfair view, yet nearer to the truth* 
than that which charged him with seeking to flatter 
and follow the people, g reat popular leader 

had in him less of the demagogue. He saiv, 
of course, that a statesman cannot oppose the 
general will beyond a certain point, and. may 
have to humour it in small things that he may 
direct it in great ones. Me was obliged||||s 
others have been, to take up and settle questions 
he deemed unimportant because they were 
ti^bling the body politic. Now and then, in 
;hls later days, he so far yielded to his party 
advisers as to express his approval of proposals 
in which hi-s own interest was slight. But he 
wa;; ever a leader, not a fpllowQj’, and "erred 
rather.!lti not keeping his finger closely and 
^onstinlly upibn the pulse of public, .opinion. In 
'*^thia,,^1nt, at East, one may discover in him a 
likeness to t) Israeli. .Slow he was in rhaturing 
his •opinionj^' Mr, Gladstone was liable to forget 
that the m|ndS, of his followers might not be 
moving alo>hg 'with his own, and hence his 
decisions sometimes took his party as well as 
the nation? by surprise. But he was too self- 
absorbed, too eagerly interested in the ideas that 
-suited his own cast of thought, to be able 
i watch and gaugeshie tendencies of the multitude. 
I I'he three most remarkable instances in , Which 

■A''-: . ' v.'.'s' ^ 
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his new departures startled the world were 
declarations against the Irish Church, establish- . 
ment in 1867, again-st the Turks and the^ tradi- 
tional English policy of supporting them in 1876, 
and in favour of Irish Home^R|tle in 1886, - and 
in»none of these did any popular demand suggest 
his pronouncfiinent. It was the masses who took 
their view from him, not he v.ho look a mandate 
from the masses. J n each of the.se cases he may^ 
pgfhaps, be blaine.d ''oi not having sooner j )ercei(ie(|j 
or at any rate for not having sooner annouucea, 
the neejl for a change of policy. But it vfiS^. 
characteristic oi him not to ^ive the full sfn^^'iLh 
of his mind to a question till he felt th^ it 
for a solution. Those who listened private 

tJtlk were scarcely niore struck by the range of 
his vision than by his unwillingness to commit 
•himself on matter^' whose decisipti ^he could 
postpone. Reticence and caution , some- 
times carried too far, not merely beca^i^tthey 
exposed him to misconstruction, but It^ause ’ 
t^ey withheld from his party . the guidance it 
heeded. This was true in the three instances 


just mentioned; and in the last 6£ them it, is 
possible that earlier and fuller communicatfoftS; 
might have averted the, .separation” of some of 
his former colleagues. Nor did he alway^i 
rightly divine , the popular inihd. His prp^ 
posal (in 1874) to eStiiihguifh |he incbih'ertl^ 
(fell completely flat, because, tl^ nation wa$.. 




eiEpk^A( 3 iti}re both 


of Peel aii 4 Lord Joho RuiSs^u 4 


Cherishing his old hnandal ideals, 
bad not marked the change. So he failled to 



perceive how much the credit of his jarty 
suffering (after 1871) from the belief of laige 
sections of the, people, that he was indifferent^ 
to the interests of England outside Bngland. 
Perhaps, knowing tljo charge of indifference to 
be groundless, he underrattui the effect which the 
iteration of it produced ; perhaps his pride would 
not let him stoop to dissipate it. 

Though the fWwer of reading the signs of 
the times and raying the nrtind of the nation 
may be now more* essential to an Jknglish 
statesman than, the skill which mapfiges a *legi$- 
latyre or holds together a .cabinet, that skill 
counts for much, „ and must continue to do so 

if' 

while the House of Commons remains the 
governing a'qithority of the country. A n®an 
can hardly r^ach fugh place, and certainly can- 
not retain high place, without po.ssessing this 
kind of art. Mr. Gladstone was at one .time 
thought to want it. In 1864, when Lord, Palmer- 
ston’s end was approaching, and Mr. Gladstone 
had showgi himself the strongest man among 
the Liberal ministers in the House of Com- 
mons, people speculated about the succession 
to the headship of the party; and the, wfte- 
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never tired of 'repeating 
tBill^Mr: pi^katot^ could not possibly lead tbi^V 
HTOijiLQf Clemons. He wanted t 4 <it,'|bey saS 3 , 
beSpK, tpoiffexcitable, too impuIa^e,* t:oo rpncp. 
abapnbed in his own ideas, too uociersed in the 
arts by which individuals are conciliated. But 
when, after twenty-five years of his unquestioned 
reign, the time for his own departure drew nigh, 
men aslced how the Liberal party in the Ifbu^ 
of Conimons would ever hold together "^ter ii 
had lost a leader of such consummate cajpacity, , 
The Whig critics of 1864 had grown so accus- 
tomed to Palmerston’s way of handling the House 
as to forget that a man might succeed by quite 
different methods, and that defects, serious in 
themselves, may be outweighed by transtinndfsM'' ■ 
merits. ■■ ^ ^ 

Mr. Gladstone had the defects ascrilw 4 d tV 
him. His impulsiveness sotnctimes,. betrayed , 
him into declarations which a cooler rejection 


would have dissuaded. The second reading 
of the Irish Home Rule Bill of 1886 might 
possibly have been carried had he not been 
goaded by his opponents into words which 
were construed as recalling or modifying the 
concessions he had announced at a meeting 
of the Liberal party held just before. More 
than once precious time was wasted because an- 
tagonists, knowing his excitable temper, brought 
qn discussions with the sole obj^t of annoying 
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him aild irawihg from him some hasty deliverance; 
Nor was bd an adept like Disraeli and Dis- 
raolr’s famous Canadian imitator, Sir John A. 
Miicdonald, in the management of individuals. 
His aversion for the meaner side of human 
nature made him refuse to play upon it. Mj^y 
of the pursuits, and most of the pleasures, 
which attract ordinary men had no interest for 
him, so that much of the common ground on 
which men meet was closed to him. He was, 
moreover, too constantly engrossed by the sub- 
jects he loved, and by enterprises which specially 
appealed to him, to have leisure for the lighter 
but often vitally important devices of political 
strategy. I remember hearing, soon after 1870, 
hekw JMr. Delane, then editor of the Tinm^ had 
been invited to meet the Prime Minister at a 
moment when 'the support of that newspa^r 
would have been specially valuable to the Liberal 
Government. Instead of using the opportunity 
in the way that had been intended, Mr. Glad.stone 
dilated during the whole time of dinner upon 
the approaching exhaustion of the English coal- 
beds, to the surprise of the company and the iin- ; 
concealed annoyance of the powerful guest. . It 
was the subject then uppermost in his mind, and ' ! 
he either forgot, or disdained, to conciliate MnL 
Delane. Good nature as well as good sense 
made {lim avoid giving offence by personal 
flections in debate, and he usually suffered 
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■ ^ ir* aot, like St.' Paul’s converts, gladly, 

House of 'Commons he "W^ 

' entirely free from airs^ and, indeed, from any ' 
assumption of superiority. The ^dimgest meihber 
m^ht accost him in the lobby arid be listened; 
^ I with perfect courtesy. But he had a bad :’ 
memory for faces, .seldom s^d^essed any oni • 
outside the circle of his perkbrial frieiriis, and^ 
more »than once made enfcmies by omitting ; 
to notice and show attention to recruits whOt 
having been eminent in their own towns, expect^ 
to be made much of w hen they entered Parliament. 

' Having himself plenty of pride and comparatively 
little vanity, he never realised the extent to which, 
and the cheapness with which, men can be captured 
and used through their vanity. Adherents* wea’P 
sometimes turned into dangerous foes because 
his preoccupation with graver matters dimm’fed hiS 
sense of what may be done to win support by 
minor arts, such as an invitation to dinri'er of even a' 
seasonable compliment. And his mind, flexibieiS|§li 
it was in seizing new points of view and devisibg’ 
expedients to meet new circumstances, did not 
easily enter into the characters of other men* 

. '■ ■ f o'f/, ''j 

* Oti«<rf his mosl Intimate fricmis has, I tliink, said that “he nayeri 
, it wii» to be bored-’’ Fortunate* indeed* would he have beeift 

this but that one who had watched him long and dose^ 

Should snahe the atatcmeut shows how gently bores fared at his hands. 

I recoJleci his onoc remarking on the rapacity for boriijig pOBseSttfefd by - 
a gentleman who Had been introduced nnd had ;ifllkevi for some BRbecrt 
minut^ to him ; l>ut his own manner through the o^versation had beuaved' ’ 
aaim^ienec. ^ ^ 
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Ideas and causes interested him more than did 
personal traits; his sympathy was keener and 
stronger for the sufferings of nations or masses 
of men than with the fortunes of an individual 
man.,' With all his accessibility and kindli- 
ness, he was at bottom ^hary of real friendship, 
while the circle of his intimates became constantly 
smaller with advancing years. So it befell that 
though his popularity among the general body 
of his adherents went on increasing, and the 
admiration of his parliamentary followers remained 
undimiriished, he had in the House of Commons 
few personal friends who linked him to the party 
at large, and rendered to him those confidential 
services which count for much in keeping all 
sections in hearty accord and enabling the com- 
mander to gauge the sentiment of hi% troops. ' K . 

Of parliamentary strategy in that larger sense, 
which covers familiarity with parliamentary forms 
and usages, care and judgment in arranging the 
business of the House, the power of seizing a 
parliamentary situation and knowing how to 
deal with it, the art pf guiding a debate and 
choosing the right for reserve and fo# 

openness, for a digix^^eS retreat, for a watch* 
ful defence,. for a Sudden ralitling charge upon the 
enemy — of all this no one had a fuller mastery;, 
His recollection of precedents was unrivalled, fdi* * 
it began in 1 833 with the rfifst reformed Parl|a- 
nient, and dt,.seeined,as\^fe^-^ifor.' 'those renadte’ ' 
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as for last month. ^ He enjoyed combat for 
Mts own sake, not so much Irom inborn {Jug?! 
^a4ty, for he was not disputatious in ordiiiary 
cbnyersation, as because it called out his fighting 
force and stimulated his whole nature. “I am 
never nervous in reply,” he once said, “ though - I 
aiti sometimes nervc>us in opening a debate.” 
one coiild be more tactful or adroit when a crisis 
arrived whose gravity he had foreseen. In the 
sumrner of i88r the Hou.^^e of Lords made some 
amendments to the Irish Land BUI which were 
deemed ruinous to the working of the measure, 
and therewith to the prospects of the pacification 
of Ireland. A conflict was expected which might 
have strained the fabric of the constitution. The 
excitement which quickly arose in Parliament 
spread to the nation. Mr. Gladstone aloi^e 
remained calm and confident. He devised a 
Series of compromises, which he advocated in con* 
ciliatory speeches. He so played his game that 
by a few minor concessions he secured nearly all 
the points he cared for, and, while sparing the 
dignity of the Lq^rds, steered his bill triumphantly 
put of the breakers which had threatened to 
enig^lf it. Very different was -his ordinary de- 
in deWte when he 'was off his gua^ 
His |ace and gestures while he sat in the Hpusp 
of Ciknmons listening to an opponent woul^ 
"impress all the emotions that crossed his ititxid. ' 

: follow every senteftce as|a hawk follows 

A;.' ’ ■€ ■ 



■ the '^movements of a small bird, would some- 
tihves coniracUct half aloud, sometimes turn to 
next neighbour to vent his displeasure at the 
a^ndless allegations or fallacious arguments he 
?as listening to, till at last, like a hunting leopard 
A;Iopsed from the leash, lie would spring to his 
5feet and deliver a passionate reply. His warmth 
would often be in excess of what the occasion 
required, and quite disprojwrtioned to the im- 
portance of his antagonist. It was in fact the 
unimportanr.c of the occasion that made him thus 
yield to liis feeling. .As soon a.s he saw that 
bad weather was coniiitg, and careful seaman- 
ship wanted, his coolness rptiirned, his language 
becanv. measured, wiale passion, though it might 
increa.se the ibree of his oratory, never made him 


deviate a hands breadth from th 4 e course he 
had chosen. 'I'he Celtic heat subsidi^, and the 
shrew d. self-control, of the Lowland Scot regained 
cornmand. fh"' 

It was by oratory that JVIr. (jladSfiol^ rose to 
fame and power, as, indeed, by^ 
statesmen .hive risen, Save those to whom wealth 
3|nd rank and family conn^tiotis used to give a 
sort of presumptive claim tOj high office, like the 
Caivei3^ishie.s and the Ru^ssells, |he Bentincks and 
the Cecils. ^,And for many years, during which Mr, 
Gladston^^ll^ suspeej^d as a statesman because, 
while heli^ci^sed to be a Tory, he had not fully 
becotji^T;|^^i,.|hi^^i^uence was the main, one , 




almost say the sole, sottrce of his influeiK^ 
Oratory was a power in English politics eveft u : 
century and a half ago, as the career of t^. 
elder Pitt shows. During the kst seventy y^rs, 
years which have seen the power of raulf and 
family connections decline, it has, al^ough . 
less cultivated as a fine art, continued to 





almost essential to the highest success, and it 
still brings a man quickly to the front, though it 
will not keep him there should he prove to want 
the other branches of statesmanlike capacity. • 

The permanent reputation of an orator depends 
upon two things, the witness of contemporaries 
to the impre.ssion produced upon them, and the 
written or jminted record of his speeches. Few 
are the famous speakers who would be famous 
if tliey were tried by this latter test alone, and 
Mr. Gladstone was not one of them. It is only 
by a . rare combination of gifts . that one who. 
speaks with so much force and brilliance as 
to charm his listeners is also able to deliver 


thoughts so valuable in words so choice that 
posterity will read them as literature. Some 
of , the ancient orators did this ; but we seldcKii 
know how far those of their speeches Which, 
have been ‘preserved are the speeches 
tkey ^mally delivered. Among moderns, h 
.French preachers, Edmurtd Burke, Macat^y.^d ‘ 
'"l^ahiel' Webster,' are .perhaps thf 
Whose discourses have^; passed 
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^ gen^tionsof f Tweaty years 

■i; M.r« Gladstone s will, not Ije read* except^ 
i,:, ob.if;^e, by historians. Indeed, they ceased 
ri^a even in his lifetime. They are itoo long, 
iop diffuse, too minute in their handling of details/ 
elaborately qualified iin their enuiiciition ©f 
, 'general pHnciples. They contain few ‘ epigraihs 
and few of those weighty thoughts put in^o teflittg 
phrases which the /fereeks called * The 

style, in short,;, IS ^ot sufficiently rich or polislied 
to give an endpring interest to matter whose 
practical importance has vanished. The same 
oblivion has overtaken all but a few; pf the 
best speeche| (or parts of speeches) of CSrattao* 4 
Sheridap, Pitt, Fox, Erskine, Canning, Plunk^, 
Brougham, Peel, Bright. It may, indeed, he 
said— and the examples of Burke and Mafcauiay 
show that this is no paradox— that the speakeri 


whom posterity mo^t enjoys are rarely those Who 
most affected the audiences that listened t» th©m.® 
If, on the other hand,^ Mr. Gladstone he judged 
by the impression he made on his own time, bis' 
place will be high in the front rank. Hia speeches 
were neither aq concisely telling as Mr, Bright’s 
nor so finished in diction ; but no other mah •’ 

' : . .v: . ■■ ^ 

' Sermons belong to a somewbit different category, else I tho^ ' 
to add the discootnes of a hm great preachers, such as Robert H«H. r.li. •' 
Newman, Pbiltips Bwpks,- ; ^ 

* Though oncf^ Macaatey’t speeches (tha^«gaillst the esclusioa mm‘ 

i^r of the IU>ia fw ©w House of Commons) had the rare bunou Jc 

ttwiiiilig voles,* 







;iif^^3%^-:-i^'‘'contem^raries-^^ Lord 
i^Mr, Lowe, nor Lord Be^consfield nor Lon 
;^^||ns, nor Bishop Wilberforce nor Bishop Mage< 
all round, could be ranked beside him 


'®®® superior to Mr. Bright himself ir 
reikdiness. in variety of knowledge, in persuasive 
ingenuity. Mr. Bright spoke seldom and required 
iiine for preparation. Admirable in t^e breadtii 
^and force with which he set forth his oWh l^sit^h. 
;or denounced that of his adversa.ries, he wm 
i libt equally qualified for instructing nor dually 
apt at persuading. Mr. Gladstone could both 
instruct and persuade, could stimulate his friends 
^ ^ demolish his opponents, and . could do all 
'ifecsc things at an hour s notice, so Vast and well- 
twdered was the arsenal of his mind. Pitt was 
superb in a| expository or argumentative speech,; 
>^t his stately periods lacked variety. Fox, in- 
compsrable in reply, was hesitating and confiise<|j 
when he had to state his case in 'cold bloqd!! 
Mr. Gladstone showed as much fire in winding? 
up a debate as skill in opening it,.: v 

j His oratt^ had, indeed, twq faults. 1 1 wanted 


potfcentratiohi and it wanted* definition. There' 


^ere too many words, and the conclu^oi^ 
sometimes left vague because the arguments hkl ' 
b^ too nicely baknced. I once heard 
g^en say ; always listen to..lVIr. Gla^oa^i^ 
pleasure andi'-'.ndmiration, bt^ I sc^ejdns^B'-v 
^:)^_;tb.Mk'iny^i^i^hen,he has s4down^,;C'Si^'.? 





aft€r all was it that he meant, 
i^purse "iioes he recommend?”’ Thesh feults 
wete balanced by conspicuous. merits. ; There 
was a lively im^ination, which enabled him 
l,|o relieve even dull matter by pleasing figures, ' 
;'>|<)get^ with a large command ‘of quotatioijs v 
"mi illustrations. . Xhere were powelipf sarcasm, 
?ppwers, howe^fi'" which he rar^jwsed, pre- 
ferring thl”siM|rnief l^htning of to the 
thunderboffe lof kivective. There wasl ir^t^ 
lucidity and ai^acy in Jbaposition. mdre wsS 
art in the dis^iition and marsii^llip|- of hii 
arguments} 'and 'finally— a gift now aliriost lost , * 
in England^there wais a delightful variety and 
grace of appropri^^ gesture. But above and; 

I beyond everyt^fig else which enthralled; tjfje 
listener, therelkpod w qualities. Two of ’ 
them were merits of substance— inventiveness apl 
elevation} two were merits of delivery-r-force in 
Xihe mannei^, expressive modulation in the voice. 

^0 one showed such swift resourcefulness in 
M. debate. His readiness, not only at catching a 
point, but at making the most of it on a moment's 
notice, was amazing. Some one would lean over 
the back of the bench he sat on and show a 
paper or whisper a sentence to him. Appre*- 
bending the bearings at a glance, he would take 
the bare fact and so shape and develop it, likd 
a potter moulding a bowl on the wheel out of 
a lump of clay, tliat | grew into a cogem 
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or a happy illustratibn under th^ eye dE. 
^..fhe " audience, and seemed all the more telling* 
^ because it had not been originally a part of his 
1E»^n in the last three years of his parlia- 
irieiftary life, when his sight had so failed he; J 
nothing, printed or written, except wb#;it 
; WSM9 absolutely necessary to read, and wh|p hisV 
dimness ba^ so increased that he did not hear 
;half of«what was said in debate* it was sufficient for 
, colleague to say into the better ear a 
‘ Words explaining how the matter at issue stood,, 
^^d he would rise to his feet and extemporise,"^ 
a long and ingenious argument, or retreat witl^ 
dexterous grace from a position which the CoUt^ 
the discussion or the private warning of tl^;| 
Vl^ips had shown, to be untenable. Never, wds;, 
•..'he. ^en at ^a loss eith®r'’to meet.'a./fnew, 
r^sed by an adversary or to make the best f of; 
incident. Sometim<^s he 

i^use himself by drawing a cheerior a cbwtradli^ 

■ tion from his opponents^ and would then suddei^' 
turn round and use this hasty expression of :itheirf;;i 
Opinion as the basis for a fresh argument (bf hit ' 
own, Loving conflict, he loved debate, and, 

• SO feur from being confused or worried by 
; :St^in conflict put upon him,* his physical heyi^' 
w^is strengthened and his faculties were rbtiael. 
to h^her efficiency by having to prepare aikd 
deliver a great speech. He had^the raure 
; Of thy king ahead while he wa 
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qolild, pouring forth a Wearp of glittering } 
H^tenols*' be at the same tiKn^ (as one saw by 
'Itratching his eye) composing an* argument to be 
delivered five or ten minutes later, Once, at a 
very critical ailment, when he was defending a 
great measure ^a^ihst ^he amendment-^inovcd 
by a ni^inal sa|^(^€r of his own — which proved 
fatab^^, a friend suddenly ‘reminded him of 
an iadpent in the career of the mover which might 
l^^dctivcly used against him. ■ When Mfi Glad- 
sloke sat’ down after delivering an impassioned 
speech, in the course of which he had several 
times approached and then sheered off from the 
incident, he turned round to the friend and said, 

“ I was thinking all the time I was speaking 

whether I could properly use against whi|Jt 

you told me, but concluded, on th<> whole* thw 
it would be too hard on him.” « 

T^he weakness of his eloquence sprang froi)^ its 
superSubtlety and superabundance. He was pppef? 
to hne di^inctions. He multiplied arguments when 
it would have been better to rely upon two or 
three of the strongest. And he was soifietimes 
so intent on refuting the particular adversaries . 
opposed to him^ nnd persuading the particular 
audience befooe him, that he forgpt to addre^r 
his reasonings to the public beyond the Ifouse ' , 
and make them equally applicable and equally 
convincing to the readers of next morning. 

As dignity is one of the rarest quaUtieS. to 
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|»i<l^re, so elevation is one of dt^^ist to 
t oratory. It is a quality easier to ,^ai, to ' 

it a power of ennoWing » 
(^fnary things by showing their relation threat 
^«gs. by pouring hi^ emotidii|.mund them, 
by bringing the worthier mptiv^ of hu^an 
condutet: to bear upon them, by touchMjjijtem 
with the light of poetry. Ambitious vJ||K,d 
strain after effects "of this^ kindi ; but 
ihey are effects which study and” stiinitlg-c 
cannot ensure, Vainly do most men flap tfeeir ^ 
wings in th^ effort to soar; if they succeed 
in rising ffpih the ground it is because some' v‘ 
unusually strong bur$t qf feeling makes them ' 
for the moment better than themselves, In 
Mr. Gladstone the capacity for feeling was at 
times so sfrong, and the susceptibility of the 
tm^ination so keen, that he soared withiit 
effort. His vision seemed to take in the w^M' 
^pd^ape. The points actually in ’ questrpn 
|:*n%ht be small, but the principles involved were' 
T-lo him far-reaching. The contests of 
were ennobled by the effect they might hsve% 
a still distant future. There are rhetoridatfcfei 
skilful in playing by words and manner oq- every, 
i^ord of human nature, rhetoricians who mov^i 
vjoti, and may even carry you away for the? 
moment; but whose sincerity is dot^ted. because? 
sense of spontaneity is lacking. My. GWri 

■■ ItliOt Oi'-tilCSC. jH[c iiLli'iL 
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forcing an effect or assuming a sentiment. - ^To 
listen to him was to feel convinced of his own 
conviction and to be .warmed by, the warmth with 
which he expressed* it. Nor was this due to the 
perfection of his rhetorical art. He really did 
feel what he expressed. Sometimes, of course, 
like all statesmen;'^e had to maintain a cause 
whose iveakness he perceived, as, for instance, 
when it became necessary to defend the blunder 
of a colleague, of a decision reached by./^me 
Cabinet compromise which his own jud|^ent 
disapproved. But even in such cases he did 
not simulate feeling, but reserved his earnestness 
for those parts of the case on which it could be 
honestly expended. As this was generally true 
of the imaginative and emotional .side of his elo- 
quence, so was it especially true of hjs uneqaalled 
povv’er of lifting a suV>ject from the level on which 
other speakers had treated it into the purer air 
of permanent princi}>le, perhaps ev'en of moral 
sublimity. 

The dignity and spontaneity which marked the 
substance of his speech.es was no less conspicuous 
in their delivery. Nothing could be more easy and 
graceful than his manner on ordinary occasions, 
nothing more grave and stately than it became 
when he was making a ceremonial reference 
to some public event or bestowing a meed of 
j)raise on the departed. His expository dis- 
courses, such as those with which he introduced 
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a |»mplicated bill or unfolded a financial state- 
were models of tbeir kind, not only for 
lucidity, but for the pleasant smoothness, never 
lapsing into monotony, with which the stream 
of speech flowed from his lips. The task was 
performed so well that ^^le thought it an 
easy task till they saw wjw inferior were the 
performance.!; of two subilquent chancellors of 
the exchequer so able in their respective 
ways as .Sir Stafford Nortjbcote and Mr. Lowe. 
But when in occasion arrived which quickened 
men’s pulses in the Hoiise'of Commons, a place 
where, feeling rises as .j^'idi^enly as do the waves 
of a Highland loch wheiif''a squall comes rush- 
ing down the glen, tH<f vehemence of his feeling 
found expression in the fire of his eye and the 
resistless srijtmgth of his word.s. His utterance 
did not grow swifter, nor did the key of his 
voice rise, as passion raises and sharpens the 
voice in most men. But the measured force with 
which every sentence was launched, like a shell 
hurtling through the air, the concentrated inten- , 
sity of his look, as he defied antagonists in ; 
front and swept his glance over the ranksjof hil 
supporters around and behind him, had a start- 
ling and thrilling power which no other English- 
man could exert, and which no Englishman Jhad 
exerted since the days of Pitt and Fox. The 
whole proud, bold, ardent nature of the man 
seemed to 'flash out, and one almt^t forgot what 
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l Kps said in admiration of the towering 

..'personality;"'’'.' 

People who read next day the report in the 
newspapers of a speech delivered bn such an 
occasion could not vComprehend the impression 
it had made on the^teners. “ What was there 
"in it so to stir you l|||hey asked. They had not 
seen the glance and We gestures ; they had not 
heard the vibratingf voice rise to an organ peal 
of triumph or sink to a whisper of entreaty. Mr, 
Gladstone’s voice was naturally rich and resonant. 
*' " “"‘nging voice, and a pleasant voice 

to listen to m eoiiversation, not the less pleasant 
for having a slight trace of Liverpool accent 
clinging to it. But what struck one in listening , 
to his speeches was not so much the qua|ity pL 
the vocal chords ad the skill with whiph they*Wqi^ 
managed. He had a gift of sympathetic gs- 
pression, of throwing his feeling into his vdi(4e» 
and using its modulations to accompany and Cqp- 
vey «^ery shade of meaning, like that which a 
great T^mposer exerts when he puts music to 4 ‘ 
poem, or a great executant when he renders a* 
once the composer’s and the poet’s thought, 
just as accomplished singers of violinists eatijoy 
the practice of Ibb4' so he rejoiced, pOrbapS ,. 
unconsciously, yet ibt^^nsely, in putting forth tli^ 
faculty of expression ; as appeared, indeed^' ftvsit^ 
the fact that whenever his voice fai!^' idsd 
(which sometimes befell Jn later years}. ;b^ 
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; wcjihls came less easily, and even the chariot of; 

his argfument seemed to drive heavily. Thsit; 

. th^ shouM so seldom have failed was 

w&derful. When he had passed his seventy- 
■ fiftlb y^, it became sensibly inferior in volume 
and depth of tone. But its variety and delicacy 
remaned. In April 1 886, he being then ^evehty- 
seven, it held out during a speech ' of nearly 
four hours in length. In February 1890 it 
enabled him to deliver with extraordinary elfect 
an eminently solemn and pathetic appeal. In 
March 1894 those who listened to it the last time ‘ 

' it was heard in Parliament — they were com-r 
paratively few, for the secret of his impending 
resignation had been well kept — recognised in it 
all the old charm. The most striking instance 1 
recall of the power it could exert is to be found 
inia speech made in 1883, during one of the 
tiresome debates occasioned., by the refusal of 
' the Opposition and of some timorous Liberals 
. to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to be sworn as a member ' 
of the House of Commons. This speech pro- 
; dpced on those who heard it an irnpressicm vi'; 
which its perusal to-day fails to explain. That 
impression was chiefly due to the grave arid ; 
reverent tone in which Be delivered soosi^ 

*■ ' ' , . ’(Sf, . 

sentences sparing the view that it is not ikK. ;- 
beUef hi* the bare existence of ai jDeity,. bm 
of him as being a Pr<^iden<» 
has moral value 






for os. 'And it ^as d«e in f^icular to the solemn^ 
dignity with which he declaimed, six lines t?^ 
Lucretius, setting forth the Epicurean view thAr 
the gods do not concern themselves with human 
affairs. There were perhaps not twenty men 
in the House of Commons who could follow the 
sense of the lines sp as to appreciate their bearing 
on his argument. But these sonorous hexameters 
— hexameters that seemed to have lived oiT* 
through nineteen ce^tiries to lind their appli-' 
cation from the lips^if an orator to-day — -the 
sense of remoteness in the strange language and 
the far-off heathen origin, the deep and moving 
note inrthe speaker's voice, thrilled the imagina- 
tion of the audience and held it .spellbound, lift- 
ing for a moment the whole subject of debate 
into a region far above party confliets. Sp’q|cen 
by any one else, the passage culminating ^ in 
these Lucretian Jines might have produced 
little effect, it was the voice and manner, 
above all th© voice, with its marvellous modur 
iations, that made the speech majestic. 

Yet one must not forget to add that with him, 
as with some other famous statesmen, the im- 
pression made by'® speech was in a measure due 
to the admiring ciBtosity and wondeT which his 
personality inspired. »i^e was so much the mbst 
intenesting human being to the House of Com- 
mons that, when he withdre»*,i^iany members 
said that the place had lost half its^ttraction for; 





them, and that the chatt^^.^ooli^^ 
he was not in it. PlentjrM 
But even the ablest seemt^.d when com- 

pared with t he figure that had vanished, a figure 
in whom were combined, as in no other man of 


his time, an unrivalled experience, an extraordinary 
activity and versatility ofintellect, a fervid imagina^ 
tion, and an indontitable will. 


Though Mr. Gladstone’s oratory was a' main 
source of his power, both in Parliament and overd' 
the people, the effort of detractors to represent 
him as a mere rhetorician will seem absurd 


to the historian who reviews his whole career. 


The rh'-torician adorns and popularises *^6 ideas 
which have originafed with others ; he advocates 
policies which others have devised ; he follows 
and exprespes the sentiments which already pre- 
vail in his party. Mr, Gladstone was himself a 
source of new. ideas and new policies ; he evoked 
new sentiments or turned old sentiments into 


new channels. Neither was he, as some alleged, . 
primarily a destroyer. His conservative in- 
stincts were strong ; he cherished ancient custom. 
When it became necessary to clear away an 
institution he sought to put something else ih ^ 
its place. He was a constructive statesman 
less conspicuously than were Pitf, Canning, and ; 
Peel. Whether he w'as a philosophic statesman, 
basing his action on large views obtained v 
thought and study, philosophic |i the sense ,|ii; 
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’whi<^ we apply the epithet to Pericles, Mach^r 
f'elli, Turgot, Burke, Jefferson, Hamilton, Stein 
^if one class can be made to^ include'' persons 
otherwise ^ perhaps .be doubted. 

There are few instances in history of men who 
have been great thinkers and also great legis- 
f lators or administrators, because the two kinds of 
capacity almost exclude one another. As experts 
declare that a man who should try to operate on • 
the Stock Exchange in reliance upon a profound 
knowledge of the inner springs of European 
politics and the financial resources of the great 
States, would ruin himself before his perfectly 
correct calculations had time to come true, so a 
practical statesman, though he cannot know too 
much, or look too far ahead, must beware of;y|rus|» 
ing his own forecasts, must remember fife • 
has to deal with the next few months pt yc^fs, 
and to persuade persons who cannot be expected 
to share or* even to understand : his viewi oT^ 
future. The habit of meditating on underlying; 
truths, the tendency to play the long game, 
almost certain tb spoil a man for dealing effectively 
with the present. He will not be a Sufficiehl^y 
vigilant observer ; he will be out of sympat^:, : s 
with the notions of* the average man ; 
meats will go oyer the head of his anbiebCe. 

No English prime minister has looked at politics 
with the eye of a philosopher. But Mr. Glad- >• 
stone, if hardly be called a thinker, showed I 
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i iii^er constructive ppwer than any one cls^ * 
has done since Peel. Were the memory of his 
i Qf^ri^ triumphs to pass completely away, he 
woaild deserve to be remembered in respect of 
the mark he left upon the British statute-book and 
of the changes he wrought both in the constitu- . 
tion of his country and in her European policy. 

Three groups of measures sta^;Out as raonu^ 
thents>of his skill and energy: The prst of these 
three includes the financial reforms embodied in 
% series of fourteen budgets'’ bet^ween the years 
1853 and 1882, the ihost famous ;of which were 
^e budgets of 1853 and i860. In the former he 
’ ' otmtinued the work begun by Peel by reducing 
and simplifying the customs duties. DeficiertqftlliS^^' 
in revenue were supplied by the enactment of / 
less*oppres|ive imposts, and particularly by re- 
scuttling the income-tax, and by the introduction , 
of a succession duty on real estate. The pre- : 
paration and passing of this v^ technical and 
intricate Succession Duty . Act a most ‘ 
laborious enterprise, of which Ml; Gladstone 
«sed to speak as the severest mental strain he , 
h^ ever undergone : t ' 

J Bij n^v 7« Bv/iemi dpSp&v,^ 

i860, among other changes, 
al^sh^ the paper duty, a boon |o the press 
which was ■ re^ed by the Hou^ of llprds, ; 

^ He said that thkii was the hardest battle of had entered^'* 

■ / " ''. 4 '’ ,./■ ■■■ M ■■ 
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^ 4 'hey threw out the measure, hiit in the foHpw^i- 
‘ ir^ year Mr, GbuSstone forced them to submit. 
His achievements in the field of finance hqusih i^ 
they do not surpass, those of Peeh and are not 
tarnished, as in the case of Pitt, by the reooHhc- 
tiion of a burden of debts incurred. To »o 


minister can be ascribed so large a share in 
promoting the commercial and industrial pro- 
sperity of modern England, and in the reduction 
of her national debt ^ to the figure at which it 
stood when it began to rise again in 1900. 

The second group includes the parliamentary 
reform bills of 1866 and 1884 and the Redistribu- 
tion Bill of 1 885. The first of these was defeated 
in the House of Commons, but it led to the 
passing next year, by Mr. Disraeli, of a more 
sweeping measure. T aken together, those statutes 
have turned Britain into a democratic catmil^, 
•changing the character of her government almost 
ai profoundly as did the Reform Act of 183^ 

The thii^ gypup consists of a series of I ri^ 
measures, ^efgihhing with the Church Disestabr 
lishment Ac*i pjE" 1869, and including the Land! 
Act of 1 870* the U niversity Education BHl Of ’ 
1873 (defeated in-tfae/Hdus:e;Vbf,;< 3 biniiton 8 i,:''l^ 
Land Act of iSSl.^d thpe tipme Rule billsiof ! 
1886 and i8p3i, AU these were in a special 
manner Mr. Glit^tpne’s handiwork, prepared as 
well as brought in and adyo^ied by him. AH ' 
were highly complicated, and of one, the 
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kaWi^i. whifaiit took thnie jOtiMitiii to esSt^, 
thft House of Ccmunons, it was 
so great was its kttricacy that only three 
inei!^ understood it — Mr. Gladstone himself, his 
illt<?mey- General for Ir^nd, and Mr. T. M. 
Healy- In preparing a bill no man could be 
tnor^e painstaking. He settled and laid down the 
principles himself ; and when he came to work them 
out with the draughtsman and the officials who had 
special knowledge of the subject, he insisted on 
knowing what their, effect would be in every 
particular. Indeed, he loved work for its own 
sake, in this respect unlike Mr. Bright, who once 
said to me with a smile* when asked as to his 

a 

methods of working, that he had never done any 
work all his life. The value of this mastery of 
det^is was seen when a bill came* to be debated 
ii\ Committee. It was impossible to catch Mr. 
Gladstone tripping on a poinf of fact, or unpre^ 
pared with a reply to the aiguments of an 
opponent. He seemed to revel i|^ the toil of 
'mastering a tangle of tedmical d^aill^. 


It is long since England, itt this 'Te^ect not 
lil^voured by her parliamentary system, has pro- 
ceed a great foreign minister, nor has t^at title 
n claimed for Mr. Gladstone. But hetshowed 



SfeverkI occasions both his ii\dependence 
Jkkm and hie faith in broad pi|nciples as ^ 
k . mterik^tttmal relakons ; and ' ‘ 

though felt oi^ at 
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abiding results in Eui^ean l%llory. In 
he being then still a Tory, his pamphlet 
pienouncing the cruelties of the Bourbon govern- 
ment of Naples,- and the' sympathy, he subse-, 
quently avowed with the national movement^in 
Itsalfi gave that movement a new standing 4 n 
Europe by powerfully recommending it to English 
opinion. In 1870 the prompt action of his ministry 
in arranging a treat/ for the neutrality of Belgium 
on the outbreak of the war between France and 
Germany, averted the risk that Belgiuih might 
be drawn into the strife. In 1871, by concluding 
the treaty of Washington, which provided for the 
settlement by arbitration of the Alabama claims, 
he not only set a precedent full of promise for 
the future, but delivered England from wh®,t 
would have been, in case of her being at war*with 
any European power, a danger fatal to her oc^n 
commerce. And, in 1876, his onslaught ppo|i the 
Turks, afteV the Bulgarian massacres, roused an 
intense feelijp^ in England, turning the current of 
opinion so decisively that Disraeli’s ministry were 
forced to, leave the Sultan to his fate, and thus 
became a cause of the ultimate deliverance of 
Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, Bosnia, and Thessa]|^ 
from Mussulman tyranny. Few English state|r , 
men have equally earned the gratitude of the. 
oppressed. : 

Nothing lay nearer to his heart than the pfo-f 
tection of the Christians of the East. His sense 


. 
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of ' persQn|J^ dutyifflM^M§|M^. partly -due td 'th.^ 
feeling thtlt the had prolonged tji^l 

rule of the T urk.'j<iro^ p^ ' i^us imposed a speciili' 
responsibility on on the members" 

bf ^Lord Abe^^e^^‘>iwibmet which drifted into 
that war. Twen^' y^s after the agit||||mof . 
1876, and when ‘Ihe finally retired f from'; 
Parliament aSid political life, the massacres peri 
petratod by the SuI^n?^on his Armenian subjects 
brought hint; -once more into the field, and 
his last speech in public (delivered at Liverpool 
in the autumn of 1896) was a powerful argument, 
in favour of BrjMsh intervention to rescue the 
Eastern Christians. In the following spring he 
followed this up by a pamphlet on behalf of the 
freedom of Crete. In neither of these two cases 
did success crown his efforts, for the Government, 
commanding a large majorfly in Parliament, 
pursued the course upon which it had already 
entered. Poignant regrets- were ' expressed 
that Mr. Gladstone was no longer able to take 
effective action in the cause of humanity; yet 
it was a con.solation to be assured that age and 
infirmity jiad not dulled his sympathies with 
i^at cause. 

That he was right in 1876-78 in the view hd 
|»f>k of the line of conduct England should adopt * 
(towards the Turks has been now virtually 
admitted even by his opponents. ? That he was 
also right in 1896, whdil urging a<kion to protect 
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•y|tb;e‘'’jE'^teo».^hiristiAns, will pfofebly be .admitted';; 
teii ^eara hence, when the facts of the case 
the nature of the opportunity v that existed for 
taking prompt action without the risk of a 
European war have become better known. In 
both cases it was not merely religious sympathy, 
but also a far-sighted view of policy that governed 
his judgment. He held that the faults of Turkish 
rule are incurable, and that the Powers of 'Western 
and Central Europe ought to aim at protecting 
the subject nationalities and by degrees extend- 
ing self-government to them, so that they may 
grow into states, and in time be able to restore 
p^psperity to regions ruined by long misgovern- 
m6hr, while constituting an effective barrier to 
the advance of Russia. The jealousies of the* 
Powers throw obstacles in the way oj[ this policy, 
but it is a safe policy for England, and offers the 
best hope for the pwples of the East. . 

The fact? just noted prove that he possessed 
and exerted a capacity for initiative in foreign as 
“ well as in domestic affairs. I n the N eapoUtan case, 
in the^ Aladawa in the Bulgariaa ease, fee 

acted from bis own convictions, witlf no previous^ 
suggestion of encouragement from his 
in the last-mentioned instance he took a|t^urse; 
which did not at the moment promise any pblifk^ 
gain, and which seehted to the English pOltti^ 
world so novel and even startling that no ordinary 
statesman wpuld have ventur^ on it. . , ^ ? 
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■ courage was indedJ' oW 'of' the - 
knking parts of the man.* It was not the fash^^ 
n#s of an impetuons nature, for, impetuous sui 
•he was when stirred by some sudden^xcitement, 
he; showed an Ulyssean caution whenever he took a 
deliberate survey of the conditions that surrounded 
him. It was the proud self-confidence of a strong 
character, which was willing to risk fame and 
fortune, in pursuing a course it had once resolved 
upon ; a character which had faith in its own 
conclusions, and in.the success of a cause conse- 
crated by principle ; a character which obstacles 
did not affright, but rather roused to a higher 
combative energy. Few English statesmen 1^0 
done anything so bold as was Mr,^ Gladstoiw’s * 
declaration for Irish Home Rule in 1886. He 
took not on)y his political power but the fame 
and credit of his whole past life in his hand when 
he set out on this new journey at seventy-seven 
years of age ; for it was quite possible that the 

great bulk of his party might refuse to follow 

him, and he be left exposed to derision as the' 

. chief of an insignificant group. As it happened, 
i the bulk of the party did follow him, thought 
the most influential refused to tlo so. 

‘ ' ' ■ I ^ ' '■ ' 

^ * liis physical cowrage was tio less cvidtnt than his moiriil l^or two! 

three ye^rs hi» life was threatened, and policemen were told isff to. 
y guard him wherever he went He disliked this protection so much 
(though, the Hothe OfEcc thought it necessary); tlmt he used to escape 
Uttlcrfrequented give the 

; , Ulif ; md atrpl) ' hmt . to his ^residence ^ along .Thatncs’' ^ • “ ' 

•' tho' Whir Hours of the momihg. ' Fear was ncH^m His uaiore.' 
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ivBut any one else could have fore- 

told this. his -intentions were first announced. 

W4‘'’ lhay, before passing away from the 
pubH^ side'-, of Mr. Gladstone’s career, return 
for a monjont to the opposite views of his 
character which were indicated ^me pages back- 
'He was accused of sophistry, . of unwisdom, of 
<‘want of patriotism, of lust for power. Though it 
is difficult to sift the.ie charges without discussing 
Ipe conduct. which gave rise to then;, a task impos- 
Sthle here, each of them must be briefly examined. 

first charge is the most plausible. His in- 
gffefiuity in discovering arguments and stating fine 
verbal distinctions, his subtlety in discriminating 
between views or courses apparently similar, were 
excessive, and invited misconstruction. He had a 
tendency to persuade himself, quite unponsciously, 
that the course he desired to take was a course 
which the public interest required. His acuttmess 
soon found “reasons for that course ; the warmth 
of his emotions enforced the reasons. It was a 
dangerous tendency, but it does hot impeach his 
honesty of purpose, for the influence which his 
predilections unconsciously exerted . pppn his •; 
judgment appeared also in his theolci^cal ](a^ ' ; 
literii^ inquiries J can rexalf no instaae'e , -^ 
which ibiE^Mmfdlly . misstated a Tact, or sim«95i^edfli; , 
feeling, used an argument he knew to ^4 ■ 

unsound. He di<f not, as does scjphist, attemjpt 
“to make the worse apip^ feaspn.”'' ' y 
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His wisdom will be differently judged by^ 
those who condcnin or approve the chief acts df 
Ws policy. But, it deserves, to be noted that all 
the legislation he passed, even the measures 
which, like the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Bill, exposed him to angry attacks at the time, 
have now been approved by the all but unani- 
mous judgment of Englishmen.' The same 
may be said of two acts which brought thuch * 
invective upon him — r his settlement of the 
Alabama claims, one of the wisest strokes of 
foreign policy ever accomplished by a British 
mini.ster, and hi.s protest against a support of tl|e 
Turks in and after 1876. 1 pass by Irish 

Rule, because the wisdom of the course he took 
must be tested by results that are yet unborn, 
as /'Ity bis .Egyptian policy in 1882-85,' 

because* Tt caifinot be fairly judged till the facts 
have beeiiTuTy made public.^ He maybe open 
to blame for his participation in the Crnnean War, 
for "his mistaken view of the American Civil War^ 
for his neglect of the Transvaal question wheol 
he took office in 1880, and for hi.s omission during ' 
his earlier career to recognise the gravity of Ilfelhj 
disaffection and *to study its, causes, I Ii^ve heati^ 







!4iie4ifficiiltie9ofEngknd wbichne from 1866 
onwards. If in these instanceslie erred, it must 
remembered that he erred in compmiy niHth niii^ 
tenths of British statesmen in both pdlitidail partied 
\ ' Their .a|t||||||mtion did not prevent' his frieoi^; 
fram noting tendencies which sometimes led hi^ 
to miscalculate the forces he had to deal ifirith. 
Being, like the younger Pitt, extremely sanghinef 
he was prone to underrate difficulties. H^efuli 
ness , is a splendid quality. It .is both the child 
and the parent of faith.*' Without it neither Mr. 
Pitt nor Mr. Gladstone could have done what they 
did. But it disposes its possessor not sufficiently 
to allow for the dulness or the prejudice of others.) 
'So too the intensity of Mr. Gladstone’s 6fvn feeling 
made him fail to realise how many of his fellow- 
countrymen did nbt know of, or were*not shcJtiittsd 
by, acts of cruelty and injustice which had r^ ^ 
his indignation. , If his hatred of ostentati 
suffered b!m to perceive thmt a nation, how 
ever well assured of the reality of its poWet' 
and influence in the world, may also d^ire th|f 
this power s ih^uence should be asserted and 
proclaimed to other nations, he refused to humoiir' 
that desire. He had a contempt for what 
called “ playing to ifee gallery," with a deep^selliNs 
of the dai^er of stiittvdating' ';|hh passions wf 
lead to aggression and war. To national ! 
as he conceived it, naticmal righteousness waS 
. Idis spirit was that of Lowell's lines-— 
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I Iwe my country so as only they 
?'■• Who love a mother fit tp. die for may.-:,;; 

I ioyf? her old renown, her ancient fame : ; / 

What hetter proof than that I loathe her shame? 

I| was this attitude that brougl^^on him the 
/ ;^arge of wanting patriotism, a charge first, I think, 

; insinuated at the time of the Alabama arbitratiqp, 
renewed when in 1876 he was accused of befriend- 
ing Russia and neglecting “ British interests,” and 
sedulously repeated thereafter, although in those ’• 
two instances the result hJid proved him right. 
There was this much 10 give a kind of colour to 
the charge, that he had scrupulously, perhaps too 
scrupulously, refrained from extolling the material 
power of England, preferring to insist upon her 
responsibilities ; that he was known to regret the 
con.v.tant increase of naval and military expendi- 
ture, and that he had several times taken a course 
which honour and prudence seemed to him to 
recommend, but which had. offended “the patriots : 
of the music-halls. But it was an unjust chaj5;e, 
for nO; man had a warmer pride in England, :^; 
higher sense of her greatpess and her: ;itiission, 

* Was he too fond of poweY ? Like other 
strong men, he enjoyed it.’ That to sectire^l^^^^^^^ 
;;^;.ever 'either adopted or renounced an 

•■4, * Hi$ abiEcation of leadership in 1875 was meant to he 
, urgency of Eastern affnirs had dmwahim back into \ 

ardour revived* and he resume liie place <rf Prime Minister in \ 

been often said that he woald have done Ijietter to retkefrom 
ift in .rS85, yet the roost sriiking both of his coni^e V 

>il«| of hil ^ywoal>»cjfgy *were given in the lat^ part of hia ' 
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those who understood and watched the workings 
i of his mind could not believe. He wa.s not only 
too conscientious, but too proud to forego any of 
his convictions, and there were not a few occasions 
when he took a course which considerations of 
personal interest would have forbidden. . He did ' 
not love office, feeling himself happier without its 
cares, and when he accepted it did,$0,,I jthink, in 
the belief that there was work tOybe done; which 
it was laid upon him Individi^lly to do. • His 
changes sprang naturally from the development o& 
his own ideas or (as in the case of4us Irish policy)' 
from the teaching of facts. He sometimes so far 
yielded to his colleagues as to sanction, steps which 
he thought not the best, and may in this have 
sometimes erred ; yet compromises 'Jre unavoid- 
able, for no Cabinet could l>e kept tqgeth^ if its 
members did not now and then, in matters pot 
essentia!, yield to one another. When al| th^ faefs 
of hi;> life come to be known, instances may be dis- 
closed in which he w^ the victim of his own casu- 
istry or of his doferened to Peel’s maxim that 'a 
minister should not Swow a Change of view until 
the time has come Id give effect to it. But it ^ill , 
also be made clev that he strove to obey 
science, that he aetdd with an ever-present sense 
of his responsibility to the Almighty, and that hp; 
was animated by an unselfish enthusiasm for 
humanity, enlighfcettfeent, and freedom,]^ ' 
Whether he gptW jbdge of men was'" 
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a question much discussed among his friends. 
With all his astuteness, he v.'as in some ways 
curiously simple , with all his caution; he was by 
nature unsuspicious, disposed to treat all met! as 
honest till they gave him strong reasons for think- 
ing >btherwise. rinjse who professed sympathy 
with his views and aims sometimes succeeded in 
inspiring more ronlidence than they deserved. 
But where this perturbing influence aas absent 
he showed plenty of insight, and would pass 
shrewd judgments on the [loliticians around him, 
permitting neither their behaviour towards him- 
self nor his opinion t>f iluur moral character to 
affect his estintate of theii talents. In making 
appoirtiments in the ivi! Service, or in the 
Established Church, he rose to a far higlier 
standard of public duty than Palmerston or 
Desraeli bad reached or cared to reach, taking 
great pains to find the fittest men," and giving 
little weight to political considerations.' 

His public demeanour, and especially his 
excitability and vehemence of speech, made 
people attribute to him an overbearing dis^tosi- 
tion and an irritable temper. In private one did 
not find these faults. Masterful he certainly 
was, Jboth in speech and in action. His ardent 
thanner, the intensity of his look, the dialectical 
vigour with which he pressed an argument, were 

■ Koi’ insUnw, ht* Stubbs, fp a i^ishopric and Sir 

John Holker for a lord juslic.e.ship, both ^ them tp he Tories. 
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apt; to awe people who knew him but slightly, 
and make them abandon resistance* A gifted 
though somewhat erratic politician of long b)‘gone 
days told me how he once fared when he had risen 
^ the House of Commons to censure some act of 
his leader. “ I had not gone on three minutes 
^when Gladstone turned round and gazed at me 
so that I had to sit down in the middle of a 
sentence. I could hot help it. There was no 
standing his eye.” But he neither meant nor 
wished to beat down his opponents by mere 
authority. One who knew him as few people 
did observed to me, "When you are arguing 
with Mr. Gladstone, you must never let him 
think he ha.s convinced you unless you are really 
convinced. Persist in repeating your view, and 
if you are unable to cope •with him in skill of 
fence, say bluntly that for all hi.s ingenuity a^^d 
authority yob think he is wrong, and you retain 
your own opinion. If he respects you as a man 
who knows something of the- subject, he will be 
impressed by your opinion, and it will afterwards 
have due weight with him.” In his own Cabinet 
he was willing to listen patiently to everybody's 
views, and, indeed, in the judgment of some pf 
his colleagues, wa^ not, at ileast in his later" 
years, sufficiently i strenuous in asserting arid 
holdingito his own. It is no secret that sOffie 
of the most important decisions of the ministry 
of 1380-85 w|jre taken against his judgmehtr 
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tlibwgh, when they had been adopted, he was, df 
course, bound to defend ithem in Parliament as if 
thdy had received his individual approval. Nor, 
though tenacious, did he bear malice against those 
who had baffled him. He tyould exert his full 
force to get his own way, but if he could not 
ge* it, accepted the position with good temper.^ 
He was too proud to be vindictive, ^too com- 
pletely master of himself to be betrayed into 
angry words. Impatient he might sometimes 
be under a. 'nervous strain, but never rude or 
rough. It was less easy to determine whether 
he was overmindful of injuries, but those who 
had watched him most closely held that mere 
opposition or ©ven insult did not leave a per- 
manent sting, and that the only thing he could 
not forget ^r forgive was faithlessness. Himself 
a model of loyalty to his colleagues, he followed* 
his favourite poet in consigning the tradUor i 
to the lowest pit, although', like ah statesmen, 
he often found himself obliged to work with 
those whom he distrusted. 

He was less sensitive than Peel, as appeared 
from his attitude toward his two chief opponents, 
Pisraeli’s attacks did not seem to j^all him, 
perhaps because* although he recognised the | 
ahijhy aii|d admired the courage of his adversary, I 

, 4tid regard for Mr, Bright were entirely undlftcted by the 

^lidt tWt Ml'* <?|>position to the Vloinc Rttte Bill of xS$^ had been 

41 >Mk Wtm- f'- *•* 
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he did ,not respect Disraeli’s character, remem- 
bering his behaviour to Peel, and thinking him 
habitually untruthful. Yet he never attacked 
Disraeli personally. There was another of his 
opponents of whom he entertained a specially 
^ unfav'ourable opinion, but no one could have 
told from his speeches what that opinion was. 
Against Lord Salisbury, his chief antagonist 
from 1 88 1 onwards,, he showed no re.sentment, 
though Lord Salisbury had more than once 
• spoken discourteou.sly of him. In 1890 he re- 
marked to me apropos of some attack, “ I have 
npver felt angry at what Salisbury has said about 
me. His mother was very kind to me when I 
was quite a young man. and I rfifnember Salis- 
bury as a little fellow in a red frock rolling about 
on the ottoman.” * 

Tliat his temper was naturally hot, no one 
who looked at him could doubt. Hut he had it 

* 

in such tight control, and it was so free from ' 
anything acrid or malignant, that it had become 
a good temper, worthy of a fine nature. However 
vehement his expressions, they did not wound 
or humiliate, and those younger men who had to 
deal Tiyith him were not afraid of a sharp answer of 
an impatierit repulsq. He was cast in too large 
a mould to have the pettiness of ruffled vanity 
or to abuse his predominance by treating any 
one as an ^ inferior. His manners were the 


<*tnanners pf the old time, easy but stately. Like 
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}iis|dratory, they were in what Matthew Arnold*! 
used to call the grand style; and the contrak in 
thi| respect betHi^n him and some of those 
whd crossed swords with him in literary or 
theological controversy was apparent. His in- 
tellectual generosity rwas ,a part of the same 
lar^neSs of nature. i iHe 'hordially ackpowledged 
his indebtedness ,^b th^&e jvho helped him in 
any piece of woptl^^&ived their suggestions 
candidly, even whi^^P|)osed to his own precon- 
ceived notioeij^ ■ di<r^^ Iresitate to confess a 
• mistake. Thfee who know the abundifice of 1 
.i their resources, and hav^e conquered fame.'i caii. 

' doubtless affoird to he ’generous. Julius Ccesar 
.was, and Gehrge Washington, and so, in a 
dlltertjjit sphere, were Isaric Newton and Charles 
iDarwin. Bpt the instances to the contrary are 
f so numerous that one may say of magnanimity 
that it is among the rarest as well as the finest 
ornaments of character. 

• The essential dignity of Mr, Gladstone’s nature^ 
was never better seen than during the last fev^i 
years of his life, after he had finally retired - 
fin 1894) from public life. He indulged in nM 
vain regrets, nor was there any foundation 
the rumours, so often circulassed, that he thou||^ • 
of re-entering the arena of strife. He spofeo} 
with no bitterness of those who^had oppoS^fv 
and sometimes foiled, him in t|e past. .m 
;{,g^Ve vent to^ no criticisms of tl||se i 



^ ti^e fiUed ,the piaoe that had: 

government of the country or the 
lesidership of his party. Although his opinion; 
on current questions was frequently solicited, he 
-.s^rcely ever allowed it to be known, lest if 
would embarrass his successors in the leadership 
of the party, and never himself addressed 'm 
nation, except' (as already mentioned) on behaM^i 
of what he deemed a sacred cause, dtogethcF 
.above party-the discharge by Britain of bw 
duty to the victims of ‘the Turk. As soon as ah 
^emion for cataract had enabled him to resume 
h»s habit of working for seven hours a day, he 
devoted himself with his old ardour to the pre^' 
paration of an edition of Bishop *Butier’s wpr|s': 
resumed his multifarious reading, planned fas&, 
told me in 1896) a treatise on the Q/ympiait 'i 
hgion, and filled up the interstices of his worki^-^ 
,^hne with studies on Homer which he hpd 
^eviously unable to complete. No trace 
moroseness qf old age appeared in his mai^ors or 
b.s COT^rsation, nor did he, though piAbhdl^ 
grieved at some of the events which hewitnessed, 
and owning himself disappointed at ^e slow ad- 
vance made by a cause dear to hW ^sar |e^ 
hopeful than in earlier days of the general 
^ess of the world, or 1<^ confident ip the 
ficcat power of freedom to promote the 
‘rf his country. The stately 

charmed, .those- who saw him' iaiHri'intS' 
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seea^ more beautiful thap ever in this quiet 
' ey^eping of a long and sultry day. His intellect 
tt^ powers were unimpaired, his thirst for kijottr. 
leiSge: undiminished. But a placid stillness had 
fallen upon him and his household ; and in seeing 
the tide, of his life begin slowly to ebb, one 
thought of the lines of his illustrious contemporary 
and friend ; — 

Such a tide as moving seenis asloep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Adding to his grace of manner a memory 
of extraordinary ' strength and quickness and an^ 
amazing vivacity and vjpTMit^ofinetiiaJ force, any 
one can understand how f^cinatsing Mr. Glad- 
stone was in society. He^njoyed it to the last, 
talking as earnestly and^o^-pusly at eighty-seven as 
he had done at twenty on every topic that cam^!j 
up, and exerting himself with equal zest whether 
his interlocutor was an archbishop or a youthful 
curate. Though his ps^^ used to think that he 
overvalued the politii^ : m of the great 

families, allotting th.%to*^i^r more than their share 
of honours an^ no one was person- 

ally more fr^-^eiiiJ; dfet - taint of s nobbish ness 
which is’; ff^u^tly cla&ged upon ^ Engltshmep. 
He gave iijife best he had to evelybody alike, 
paying of learning and ^ respect*^ 
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whifh in England iiiW seldom r^eive from the 
magnates who lead society. And aJthpngh he 
was scrupulously observant of the rhJ.es of pre- 
cedence and conventions of social Mfe, it was 
easy to see that neither rank nor wealth had 
that importance ' in his eyes which the latter 
nowadays commands. Dispensing titles and 
decorations with a liberal hand, his pride always 
refused such so-called honours for himself. *y 
It was often said of him that he lacked 
humour ; but this was only so far true that he 
was apt to throw into small matters more force 
and moral earnestness than were needed, and to 
honour with a refutation opponents whom a 
little light sarcasm would have* better reduced 
to their insignificance.' In private he was worit 
both to tel! and to enjoy good stories; While 
in Parliament, though his tone was generally 
earnjest, he could display such effectivie powers 
of banter 'and ridicule as to make people 
wonder why they ’were so rarely put forth. 
Much of what passes in London for* humour 

* Usually over-anutious to vindicate his own consistency, he showed on 
' one occasion a capacity for recognising the humorous side of a position 
into which he had l)een brought tn a debiitc which atosie in I%i 
frequent references had been made to a former speech in whi^h hcfl 
pronounced a highly-coloured ^negyric upon the Church of England in 
Wales, the disestablishment of which he had subsequently become willing 
to support. He replied, •♦ Many references have been made io n Ibrm^r 
speech of mine on this subject, and I am not prepared to do*!^ that in that 
speech, when closely scnitihised, there may appear to be some 

element of cjmggeration.*’ The House dissolved in lau^tet^ 
further reference was made to the old speech. ' ^ 
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is{inere cynicism, md lie- bated cynici^ S9 
h<|aitily as to dislike even humour when ’|t 
hiid 4' havodr. Wit he enjoyed, but 
did not produce. The turn of his mind was 
n^t to brevity, point, and condensation. He 
jaaifnetlthes struck off a telling phrase, but seldom 
polished an epigram. His conversation was 
luminous rather than sparkling ; you wer^ 
interested and instructed while you listened, 
but it was not so much the phrases as the 
general effect that dwelt in your memory. 
An acute observer once said to me that Mr. 
Gladstone showed in argument a knack of hitting 
the nail not quite on the head. *The criticism 
was so far jusfe, that he was less certain to go 
straight to the vital issue in a controversy than 
one expectCjd from his force and keenness. 

After th6 death of Thomas Ceirlyle he was 
probably the best talker in London, and a, talker 
in one respect more agreeabld than either Carlyle 
or Ma93ulay, inasmuch as he was no less ready 
to listen than to speak, and never wearied the 
dinner- table by a monologue. His simplicity, 
his spontaneity, his geniality and courtesy, as well 
as the fund of knowledge and of personal recol- 
lections at his command, made him so popular 
in society that his opponents used to say it w4s 
dangerous to meet him, becausje one might 
fbreetiito leave off hating himj| He was, peri- 
haps, too^^^^^^p to go on t^ing upon ,tha« 




subject which filka h%’ip1nd' ^ . 
nor was it easy to divfcrt'ijhis J^ipition to ;?iS 
thing else which others nMght||||em 
ponant.’ Those who stajilH .him ia, the 
same countr)'^ house sometimes eoiai|^a^(4d ”that‘ 
the perpetual display force and^^ ^yfcrnass 
tired them, as one tires of watching the rush 
'of Niagara. His guests, however, did not feel 
this, for his own home life was quiet and smooth. 
He read and v/rote a good many hours daily, but- 
never sat up late, almost always slept soundly, 
never . seerned oppressed or driven to strain 
his strength. With all his impetuosity, he 
was regular, systematic, and dcliTierate in his 
habits and ways of doing business- A swift 
reader and a surprisingly swift writer, he was 
always occupied, and was skilful in using even 
the scraps and fragment.s of his iim6. No pres- 
sure of*work made him fussy, nor could,, any one 
remember to have Seen him in a hurry. 

The best proof of his swiftness, industry, and 
skill in economising time is supplied by the 
quantity of his literary work, which, consider- 
ing the abstruse nature of the subjects to which 
much of it is related, would have been credit- 


^ ni^ Oxforti contemix)nity^ml frivnti, the late Mr. Milnei^yaskell, told 
rne that when Mi. Gladstone was imdergoiiig hi.s 7jim examinatk>n fur 
his degree, the examiner, satisfied with the candiflate’s answers on a par- 
ticular matter, said, ^‘And now, Mr. Gladstone, we will leaved^ jxtrt 
fn the subject.’’ replied the cxaihinee, “ we will, if not 

leave it yet.” WhtrenjfK)n he proceeded to pour forth a further flood 
knowledge and diKiui^lion, ’’ 
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the diligence of a german professor 
sitting alone in his study. The merits of the c 
work have been disputed. Mankind slow to 
credit the same person with eminence in various 
fields. When they read the prose of a great 
poet, they try it by severer tests than would be 
applied to other writers. When a painter has 
won credit by his landscapes or his cattle pieces* 
he is seldom encouraged to venture into other 
lines. .So Mr. Gladstone’s reputation as an 
orator stood in his own light when he ap- 
peared as an author. He was read by thou- 
sands who would not have looked at the article 
or booiv had it borne .some other name ; but he 
was judged by the standard, not of his finest 
primed s|)t*eches, hm his speeches were seldom 
model.s of composition, but rather by the impres- 
sion which his finest, speeches made on those 
Who hear-! tlunn. Since his warmest admirers 
could not (Jaun for him as 'a,^pter of prose any 
such p-' eminence as to him as a 

speaker, it followed that hi.s Vfitten work was 
not duly appreciated. Had he. been a wmiler and 
nothing else, -he would have been etnineat and 
powerful by his pen, t; 

He might, however, have failed td secure a place 
in the front rank. His style was fQt^h'li^<S^i<J!tis, 
rich.;y?ith various knowledge,^ waitfe'^& the 
ardcK^^jjf his temperament. it:Suri$ered from 

an inborn tendency to exuberan^ which the lotig-' 
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J^^S'confirmed. It was diffus^^, 

P ,. * , >? a tdpic into details, when these )|ii®hi 

beenl^t tovthe reader’s own reflection, ft: 

■ waff.i^(fohdalt. employing more words than wSte 
ne&led. to convey the substanc.e. It was un- 
. chastest indulging too freely in tropes a^jd 
^eta^%%, in quotations and adapted phrases 
'.pyeir when the quotation added nothing to the 
sense, but was suggested merely by some associa- 
tion in his own mind. Thus it seldom reached 
a hfgh level of purity and grace, and though one 
might excuse the faults as natural to the work 
of a swift and busy man, they were sufficient 


pleasure to be derived from the 
form and dress of his thoughts,. Nevertheless 
there are not a few passages of rare merit, 
both in the books and in the articles, .aMohg 
which may be cited (not as exceptionally good 
but as typical of his strong pointjs) t^ip stilfc’ 
ing picture** of his 'own youthful ^ling toward 
the Church of England contained in the Chapter 
of Autobiography, and the refii^d criticism of 
Robert Elsmere, published in 1888, Almost 
the last thing he* wrote, a pamphlet on the 
Greek and Cretan question, published in t^ 
spring of 1897, has the force and cogency of his 
best days. Two things were never wanting ^ 
him; vigour of expression and an admirable 

command of appropriate words. ’ 

His writings fall into three classes ; political/ 
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theotegical, and literary —the -i 
sitting of his books and articles 
&ad the Homeric ■ question. sAli^ 
writings, except the books on Th 
Relations to the Church and Church 
cct^siclered in their Results, belong tOr| 
of occasional literature, being, par^l 
articles produced with a view to sortie 
rent rxisis or controversy. They are vyluahl^ 
chiefly as proceeding from one who bore f"' 
leading part in the affairs they relate’ to, and 
as embodying vividly the opinions and aspiira^ 
tions of the moment, less frequently in respect 
of permanent lessons of political wisdom, such 
as one finds in Machiavelli or Tocqueville or 
Edmund Burke. Like Pitt and Peel, Mr. Glad- 
stone had q. mind which, whatever its original 
tendencies, had come to be rather practical than 
meditative. He was fond of generalisations and 
principles, but they were always directly related , 
to the questions that came before him in actual 
politics ; and- the number of, weighty maxims or 
illuminative suggestions to be found in his writ- 
ings and speeches is small in [iroportion to the 
sustained vijgour they display. Even , Disraeli, 
though his views were often fanciful and his 
epigrams often forced, gives us more frequently 
a brilliant (if only half true) historical aperfu , or 
throws a flash of light into some corner of human; 
character. <^f the theological es^ys, which 
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.};JiD||»ai^’|j^i!^ -an'^ 4»ftcerned with the' autfteii^/ 

f and author^y of Scripture, it ia enough to 
saiy that they were the work of an i^complished 
amateur, who h^^een too busy to follow the pro- 
gress of criticl^ inquiry. His Homeric treatises, ’ 
the most elaborate piece of work that proceed^ 
Jrotn. Mr. Gladstpne’s pen, are in one sense worth- 
iW, 'in another sense admirable. Those parts of 
them which deal with early Greek mythology, 
genealc^y, and religion, and, in a less degree, the 
theories about Homeric geography and the use 
of Homeric epithets, have been condemned by 
the ainanimous voice of scholars as fantastic. 
The premises are assumed without sufficient in- 
^yestigation, while the reasonings are fine-di»vp 
’and flimsy. Extraordinary ingenuity is ^bwA^ 
in piling up a lofty fabric, but the ^undation is 
of sand, and the edifice has hardly' a solid wall 
or beam in it. A conjecture is treated a fact; 
then an inference,' possible but not certain, is 
drawn from this conjecture,; a second possible 
inference is basal upon the first; anti we, are 
made to forget that the probability of this setsond 
is at most only half the probability of the firat* 
So the process goes on; and when thfe $n| 
Structure is complate, the reader is 
to perceive how dialecitical skilt b 
wasted upon a series df hypotheses which a jbrdith 
of common-sense criticism dissipates. If one 
« asked to ejtphdo tke weakness in this j 








(tment of a mind - o^hef^ise s6 

would seem to be tflt the; doneht Ibfj 
i^cif^aess in Mr, Gladstone’s intellect^ sihd his 
mistake ‘|i||uTOeniation (or 

■verification, were checked in pra^cal politics by 
intercourse with friends and collea^u^ 
well as by the need of c(»nvincihg vi^|| 
au^ences, while in theological or iiiistorical 
quirios his ingenuity roamed with fatal freedoRi' 
over wide plains where, no obstacles checked 
its course. Something may also be due to the’ 
fact tha| his philosophical and historical educa-* 
tion was received at a time when the modem 
critical spirit and the canons it reccg;nises had 
scarcely begun«to assert themselves at Oxford* 
Similar defects may be discerned in other emint^iai 
writers of his own and the preceding generation^ 
of Oxford men, defects from which pergons ;^f 
inferior power in later days might be fr^* In 


some of these writers, and particularly in Cardinal 
Newman, the contrast between dialectical acumen, 
coupled with surpassing rhetorical skill' and the* 
vitiation of the argument by a want of the critfosd i? 
foculty, is scarcely less striking ; and the exampfe 
0^ that illustrious man suggests that' the domi- 
^nce of the theological view of literary 
nisforical prob^ a dominance evident in Idr. 
Gladstone, counts for someth ing^in producing the ■ 
phn»oi^.on,.::;;.:':' I “ 

' :With,;di®i8^ defects^' Mr. Glac^ope’s HtwaniRld^' 
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work . had *^lhe merit of being based on a full 
^ and thorough ki^Iedge of the Homeric text. 
He had seen,’ it a ^me when few people in 
England had seen i*that the Homeric poems 
are an historical source of the highest value, a 
treasure-house of data for the study of early 
Greek life and thought, an authority all the more 
trustworthy because an unconscious authority, 
addressing not posterity but contemporaries. 
This mastery of the matter contained in the 
poems enabled him to" present valuable pictures 
of the political and social life of Homeric Greece, 
while the interspersed lite^’hry criticisms are often 
subtle and suggestive, erring, when they do err, 
chiefly through the over-earnestrfess of his mindl 
<He often takes the poet too seriously ; reading 
aS ethical purpose into descriptive ?or draihatic 
tduch^S which are merely descriptive or d,rama|ic. 
Passagi^ whose moral tendency pffends) him are 
reprobated ^s later insertions withva naivet^ which 
forgets the character of a primitive age. But he 
has for his author not only that sympathy which is 
the best basis for criticism, but a justness of poetic 
taste which the learned and painstaking Germah 
commentator frequently wants. That Mr. G%d* 
stone was a s^und scholar in that narrower sen^^ of 
the word which denotes a grammatical and 
command of Greek dhd Latin, goes without $ay- 
ingi Men of his generation kept a closer hjdld 
ppon the ancient classics than we do to-day ^ 
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hi$ habit of reading Greek for the sake of htr 
Homeric studies, and Latin for the sake cJif :ll& ; 
iheolc^ical, made this familiarity more than: 
usually thorough. Like most Etonians, he IdVed 
and knew the poets by preference. Dante was 
his favourite poet, perhaps because Dante is the 
most theological and ethical of the great poets, 
and because the tongue and the memories ofltaly ,, 
had a -peculiar attraction for him. Hfe used to say : 
that he found Dante’s thought incomparably ini- 
spiring, but, hard to follow, it was so high and so 
abstract. Theology claimed a place beside poetry; 
history came next, though he did not study it 
systematically. It seemed odd that he was some- 
times at fault in the constitutional antiquities of 
England; but this subject was, until the day ^ 
Dr. .Stubbs, pre-eminently a Whig subject, aid '; 
Mr. Gladstone never was a Whig, never learned 
to think upon the lines of the great Whigs of#;| 
former days. His historicar knowledge was not: 
exceptionally wide, but it wds generally accurate 
in matters of fact, however fanciful he might bjfe ■ ’ 
in reasoning from the facts, however wild hi»^" | 
conjectures in the prehistoric region. In meta- ; 
physics strictly so called his reading did not go; 
far beyond those companions of his youth, Ari|* 
tode and Bishop Butler; and philosophical specu- ,, 
lation interested him only so far' as it bore oh 
Ghristiao doctrine. Keen ,as wife his interest ^ 
in theolc^y and in history, it is i[^t certain thaa^ 
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h6 would have produced work pf permanent 
value in either sphere even had his life jbeen 
wholly devoted to study. His mtrtd seemed to 
need to be steadied, his ingenuity restrained, 
,^by having to deal with concrete matter for a 
practical end. Neither, in spite of his emi^ 
nence as a finar?cier and an advocate of free 
trade, did he show much - taste for economic 
studies. On practical topics, such as the work- 
ing of protective tariffs, the abuse of charitable 
endowments, the development of fruit-culture in 
bmgland,. the duty of liberal giving hy the rich, 
the utility of thrift among the poor, his remark.s 
were full of point, clearness, and good sense, but 
he seldom launched out into the wider sea of 
economic theory. He took a first-class in rhathe^ 
matics at Oxford, at the same time as his jfirst' 
in classics, but did not pursue the subject in 
later life. Regarding the sciences of j experi- 
ment and observation, he seemed to feel as little 
curiosity as any educated man who notes the 
enormous part they play in the modern world 
can feel. Sayings of his have been quoted which 
show that he imperfectly comprehended the char- 
acter of the evidence they rely upon and of the 
methods they employ. On one occasion he 
horrified a dinner-table of younger friends by 
refusing to accept some of the most certain conclu- 
sions of. modern geology. No doubt he belonged, 
as Lord P<;rby (the Prime Minister) once said of 
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himself, to a pre-sdentifib' iage. Perhaps he was 
unccmsdously biassed by the notion that such 
sciences as geology and biology, for instance, were 
. being used by'Sorne students to sap the founda- 
tions of revealed religion. Bu^J .can recall 
fjo sign of disposition to dissuaob free inquiry 
either into th<^e among the sc’ences of nature 
which have been ^jupposed to touch theology, or 
into the date, authorship, and authority of the 
books of the Bible. He had faith not only in his 
creedi but in God as a God of truth, and in the 
poWfer of research to elicit truth. 

General propositions are dangerous, yet it 
■ seem.s safe to observe that great men have 
seldom been obscurantists or persecutors. Either 
the sympathy with intellectual effort which is 
natural to 1 powerful intellect, or the sense that 
free inquiry, through it may be checked by re- 
pression for a certain time. -or within a certain 
area, will ultimately have its course, dissuades 
them from that attempt to dam up the stream of 
thought which smaller minds regard as the obvious 
expedient for saving souls or institutions. 

It ought to be added, for this was a remarkable 
feature of his character, that he had the deepest 
reverence for the great poets and philosophers^ 
placing the career of the statesman on a far lower 
plane than that of those who rule the world by 
their thoughts enshrined in literature, JHle ex- 
pressed in a striking letter to Tennj^ion’s eldest son* 

' .‘ii 
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» j^is s^lse of the immense superiority of the poet's 
life and work. Once, in the lobby of the House 
^of Commons, seeing his countenance saddened by 
the troubles of Ireland, I told him, in order to 
^ divert his thoughts, how some one had recently 
j ydis covered that Dante had in his last years been 
appointed at Ravenna to a lectureship which 
raised him above the pinch of waht. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face lit up at once, and he said, M How 
strange it is to think that these great souls whose 
words are a beacon-light to all the generations 
that have come after <ithem, should b?ve had 
cares and anxieties to vefelithem in their daily 
life, just like the rest of us common mortals.” 
The phrase reminded me that a few days before 
I had heard Mr. Darwin, in dwelling upon, the : 
pleasure a visit paid by Mr. Gladstone Tiid 
given him, say, “ And he talked just as if he had 
been an ordinary person like one of ohfselves.” 
The two gteat men were alike unconscious of 
their greatness. ' * 

It was an unspeakable benefit to Mr. Gladstone 
that his love of letters and learning enabled him 
to find in the pursuit of knowledge a relief front 
anxieties and a Solace under disappointments. 
Without some such^relief his fiery and restless 
spirit would have worn itself out. He lived two 
lives— the life of the statesman and the life of the 
student, and passed swiftly from the one to 
iOther, dismissing when he sat down to his books 
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a|i the cares of politics. But he led third; 
I^e also, the secret life of the soul. ReHgi6n| 
was of all things that which had the strongest" 
bold upon his thoughts and feelings. Nothing 
biit his father’s opposition prevented him from 
becoming a clergyman when he quitted the Uni- 
versity. Never thereafter did he cease to take 
the warmest interest in everything that affected 
the Christian Church. He lost his seat for Oxford’ 


University hy the votes of the country clergy, 
who formed the bulk of the constituency. He in- 
curred. the di.spleasure of four-fifths, of the Angli- 
can communion hy disestablishing the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, and from 1868 to the 
end of his life . found nearly all the clerical force 
of the Engli.sh establishment arrayed against him, 
while his warmest support came from the Non- 
conformists of England and the Presbyterians of 
Scotland. Yet nothing affected hi.s devotion to 
the Church in which he had been brought up, nor 
to the body of Anglo-Catholic doctrine he had 
imbibed as an undergraduate, '\fter an attack 
of influenza which had left him very weak in the 
spring of 1891, he endangered his life by attend- 
ing a meeting on behalf of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund, for which he had spoken fifty years before. 
His theological opinions tinged his views upon 
political subjects. They filled him with dislike of 
the legalisation of marriage withja deceased wife’s 
sister ; they made him a veher|ent opponent 
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hiil which establish^ the English Divorce 
in 1857, and a watchfully hostile critic of 
legislation in America afterwards* 
Some of his friends traced to the same cause his 
itess than adequate appreciation of German litera- 
;_^jure (though he admired Goethe and Schiller) and 
even his politic?] coldnes^ towards Prussk and 
aftemards towards the German Empire, He 
could not forget that Germany had been the 
fountain of rationalism, while German Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism was mOre schismatic and farther 
removed from the medijeval Catholic Chufch than 
it pleased him to deem the Church of England to 
be. He had an exceedingly high sense of the 
duty of purity of life and of the sanctity of 
domestic relations, and his rigid ideas of decorum 
inspired so much awe that it-^Used to be said to a 
person who had told an anecdote \vith ever ^ 
slight a tinge of impropriety, “ How mfehy thou- 
sands of pounds woUld you take to tell that to 
Gladstone ? ” Whefl living in the country, it was 
his practice to attend daily morning service in 
the parish church, and on Sunday to read in 
church the lessons for the day ; and he rarely, if 
ever, transgressed his rule against Sunday? labour. 
Religious feeling, coupled with a system <of firm 
dogmatic beliefs, was the mainspring of his life^ a 
guiding light in perplexities, a source of strength 
•in adverse fortune, a consolation in sorrow, ^ 
h#!acon of hope beyond the failures and disap* 
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j pointments of this present world.' He di<l n^ 
make what is commonly called a profession of 
rel^ion^ and talked little about it in general 
society, although always ready to plunge into a 
magazine controversy when Christianity was 
ansailed. But those who knew him best knew 
that he was always referring curr«5il? questions to, 
and trying his' own conduct by,, a religious 
standard. He believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
and\ought through prayer for strength and for 
direction in the affairs of state. He was a re- 
markable example of the coexistence together 
with a Christian virtue of a quality which 
Catholic theologians treat as a mortal sin. 
was an exceedingly proud man, yet an exceedr 
ingly humble Christian. With a high regard for 
his bwn dignity and a sensitiveness to any impu- 
tation on his honour, he was deeply conscious of 
his imperfections in the eye of God, realising the 
weakness and sinfulness of human nature with 
a mediccval intensity. Thd language of self-' 
depreciation he was wont to use, sometimes 
deemed unreal, expressed his genuine sense of 
the contrast between the religious ideal he set 
rup and his own attainment. And the tolerance 
which he extended to those who attacked him 
Of who had (as he thought) behaved ill in public 
life was largely due to this pervading sense of the 
flrailty of human character, and of -ffhe’ilaextricable 
mixture in conduct of good ar!||[ bad motives.? 
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“ It IS always best to take the charitable view,” 
he once observed when I had quoted to him the 
saying of Dean Church that Mark Pattison had 
painted himself too black in his autobiography 
— “ always best,” adding, with grim emphasis, 
*' especially in politics.” 

In this indu?^gent view, more evident in his 
later y^ars, and the more remarkable btxause 
his expressions were often too vehement,® there 
•«was nothing of the cynical “man of the world” 
acceptance of a low standard as the only possible 
standard, for his moral earnestne.ss was ajs fervent 
at eighty-eight as it had been at thirty, and he 
retained a simplicity and an unwillingness to sus- 
pect sinister motives, singular i:; one who had 
seen so much. Although accessible and frank in 
the ordinary converse of .society, he was in reSlity 
a reserved man ; itoi shy, stiff, and externally 
cold, like Peel, nor alway.s standing on a pf^destal 
of dignity, like the younger Pitt, but revealing 
his deepest thoughts only to a few intimate 
friends, and treating others with a courteous 
kindliness which, though it put them at thejr 
ease, did not encourage them to approach nearer, 
I'hus, while he was admired by th^ mass of his 
followers, and beloved by the small inner, group 
of family friends, the majority of his colleagues, 
ofiScial subordinates, and political or ecclesiastical 
associates, vfould have hesitated to give him anyof 
.friendship’s confidences. Though quick to mark 
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and acknowledge good service, or to offer tcr»i«iiior , 
an opportunity of distinction, many deemed* htail 
too much occupied with his own thoughts tCr 
show interest in "his disciples, or to bestow those, 
counsels which a young man prizes from his 
cjhief. But for the warmth of his devotipn^td’ 
few early friends and the reverijnce he-pakf ^ 
their memory,’ a reverence touchingly shown in 
the article on Arthur Haliam which hepiibliahed 
near the end of his own life, sixty-five years afte|. 
Hallam’s death, there might have seemed to be 
a measure of truth in the judgment that'he cared 
less for men than for ideas and causes. Those, 
howeverj,^ who marked the pang which the de- 
parture to the Roman Church of .his friend ||ope 
Scott caused him, those who in later days niited 
the* mthusjasm with which he would speak of 
Lord Althorp, Jhis opponent, and of Lord Aber- 
deen, his chief, dwelling upon. the truthfulness and 
uprightness of the former ahd the lamiability of 
the latter, knew that tho impression of detad^fe 
menc he gave wronged the sensibility of his- own , 
heart. Of how few who have lived for more thah 
sixty years in the full sight of their countrymen, 
and have been as party leaders expc^ed to angry 
and sometimes spiteful criticism, can it be said 
that there . stfinds on record) against them no 
malignant word and no vin<||ctive act ! This 
was due not perhaps entirely! to natural sweet- 
ness of disposition, but ratj||;r to self-contrc^ 
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and «4o a Attain largeness of soul which would 
not' condescend to anything mean or petty. 
Pride, though it may be a sin, is to most of us a 
useful, to some an indispensable, buttress of virtue. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the perfectly happy 
life which he led at home, cared' for in everything 
by a devoted wifp, kept far from him those domestic 
troubles which have soured the temper and em- 
bittered the judgments of not a few famous men.. 
Reviewing his whole career, and summing up the 
concurrent impressions and recollections of those 
who knew him best, this dignity is tte feature,; 
which dwells most in the mind, as the outline ofi 


some majestic Alp thrills one from afar when all 
the lesser beauties of glen and wpod, of cr^ and 
glacier, have faded in the distance. As elevation ^ 
was the note of his oratory, so was ipagnanitoity 
the note of his character. 

The Greek raa^im that no one can be- calfed 


happy till lv.s life is closed must, in the case of 
statesmen, be extended to warn us from the 


attempt to fix a man’s place in histjijiry till a 
generation has arisen to whom he is a mere 
name, not a familiar figure to be loved or 
\ hated. Few reputations made in politics so. far 
retain their lustre ihat curiosity continues to 
play round the person when those who can .re- 
member him living have departed. Dante has 
' in immortal stanzas contrasted the fan^ilpf 
^venzano Salvani that sounded thrdUgbj^ 5 pTl||ijany 
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> with the feint whispers of his 

; hettrd in his own Siena forty years after his deSti^® 

I Sp out of all the men who have held a foremc^^ 
in English public life in the^ nineteenth 
ijCeiMury there are but six or seven— Pitt; Fox, 
Wellington, Peel, Disraeli, possibly Canning, or 
O’Connell, or Melbourne — whos^ names are tc| 
day upon our lips. The great pbei or the great 
artist ^lives as long as his books or his pictures j* 
the statesman, like the singer or the actOi^, 
begins to be forgotten so soon as his.i^oice is 
still, unless he has so dominated the men of 
his own time, and made himself a part of his 
country’s history, that his personal character 
is indissolubly*,linked to the events the course' 

^ of which he helped to determine. Tried by 
this* test, ]^r. Gladstone’s fame seems destined 
to endure. * His eloquence will soon become 
mWely a tradition, for his printed speeches do not 
preserve its charm. If some of his books continue 
to be read, it will be rather because they are hiiS 
than in respect of any permanent contribution they 
have made to knowledge. The wisdom (» ibis 
policy, fore^n and domestic, will have tobe judgie^i,, 
not only by the consequences we see, but 
bther consequences still hidden in the future, ; 
y^et among his acts there are some with whklr^; 
histpry:^b^ to concern ^herself, and whidh 

: memoryl of their authm^S 
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"^energj?.and courage. Whoever follows the annals 
of England during the memorable years from 1S43 
to 1 894 will meet his name on almost every page, 
will feel how great must have be%n the force of an 
intellect that could so interpenetrate the story of 
its time, and will seek to know something of 
the dauntless figure that rose always conspicuous 
above the struggling throng. 

There is a passage in the Odyssey where the 
seer Theoclymenus says, in describing a vision 
of death : The sun has perished out of heaven.” 
To Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone had been like a 
sun which, sinking slowly, had grown larger as he 
sank, and filled the sky with radiance even while 
he trembled on the verge of the ^prizdh. There 
were men of ability and men of renown, but there 
was no one comparable^io him in fam^ and peswer 
and honour. When he do^iaited the light seemed 
to have died out of,the. sky. ^ . ,, ^ 
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